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FOREWORD 


The  Manpower  and  Personnel  Policy  Research  Group  of  the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences  conducts  multidisciplinary  research  on  recruiting  issues  of  significance  to  the  Army.  Using 

state-of-the-art  futures  methodology,  this  report  prondes  scenarios  describing  four  distinct  recruiting  environ¬ 
ments  that  will  be  useful  when  developing  p^cy  options  affecting  Amqr  recruiting. 

Conducting  research  to  assist  the  Army  in  meeting  its  annual  accession  requirements  is  an  essential  part  of 
ARI’s  Manpower  and  Personnel  Policy  Research  Group,  Manpower  and  Personnel  Research  Laboratory.  This 
work  was  requested  by  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER)  in  April  1985  and  was  completed  by 
Benton  International  under  Contract  DAAG60-86-13-0393.  Results  of  this  effcMt  were  briefed  to  Chiet 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  US.  Army  Recruiting  Command,  on  17  April  1987. 

Hus  report  is  deagned  to  assist  Army  decisionmakers  in  developing  the  resources  and  skills  for  successful 
recruiting  in  the  years  ahead. 


EDGAR  M.  JOHNSON 
Technical  Director 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY _ _ 


Requirement: 

To  improve  Army  recruitment  policy  analysis  and  planning  by  showing  how  futures  research  can  be  used  to 
develop  policy-relevant  scenarios  of  alternative  future  environments.  Environmental  analy^  is  not  new,  nor  is 
the  use  of  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  futures  research  for  this  purpose.  What  is  new  is  the  introduction  of 
this  approach  into  military  planning.  In  effect,  this  report  provides  a  case  study,  focused  on  Army  recruiting, 
\^ch  shows  not  only  how  radically  futures  research  differs  from  amventional  approaches,  but  also  how  the 
results  can  provide  a  superior  basis  for  identifying  and  evaluating  future  policy  options. 

Procedure: 

The  authors  have  applied  advanced  techniques  of  futures  research  to  define  four  alternative  environments  for 
Army  recruiting.  These  techniques  include  special  versions  of  the  literature  search,  polling,  the  Delphi  techni¬ 
que,  cross-impact  analysis,  and  scenario-writing.  To  help  ensure  the  widest  possible  use  of  this  report,  these 
methods  and  their  rationale  are  often  discussed  at  length,  as  are  the  concepts  of  "futures  research"  and  the 
"most  likely"  future. 

Fmdings: 

The  "most  likely"  future  suggests  that  none  of  the  major  negative  environmental  discontinuities  forecasted  in 
this  study  will  occur  by  the  year  2000,  although  the  course  of  developments  m  this  period  will  almost  certainly 
produce  crises  and  confusion  for  those  in  the  recruitment  system  who  have  not  bothered  to  forecast  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Many  problems,  some  of  them  already  well  known,  undercut  USARECs  effectiveness.  Nevertheless, 

USAREC  will  manage  to  achieve  its  recruitment  mission.  In  the  three  alternative  futures,  various  developments- 
-most  of  them  negative-severely  challenge  USARECs  ability  to  meet  its  mission  at  various  points  during  the 
period  of  interest  In  most  cases,  these  developments  are  far  beyond  USARECs  direa  control.  Accordingly, 
the  need  is  for  careful  environmental  monitoring,  occadonal  formal  updates  of  the  "most  likely"  scenario,  and, 
where  appropriate,  the  advance  preparation  of  polides  and  plans  to  deal  with  these  contingendes  if  they  should 
actually  begin  to  nuterialize. 

Utilization  of  Findings: 

This  research  has  been  presented  to  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC)  to  enhance  its  ability 
to  prepare  for  environmental  changes  which  may  lie  ahead  to  the  year  2001  in  areas  relevant  to  Army  recruiting. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


OBJECTIVES 


Tbe  research  reported  in  this  document  was  deagned  to  provide  an  understanding  of  possible  external  en¬ 
vironments,  or  futures,  for  Army  recruiting  between  now  and  the  end  of  this  century.  Qearly,  recruiters  and  the 
recruiting  system  do  not  operate  in  a  vacuum.  They  are  part  of  the  Army,  part  ai  the  defense  establishment,  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  of  the  sodety,  and,  indeed,  part  the  ^oImJ  community.  Developments  in  any  of 
these  contexts  can  have,  and  in  fast  have  h^  a  significant  inflow**  on  the  Army’s  sdrility  to  adiieve  its  recruit¬ 
ing  nussion. 

These  influences  can  range  from  the  highly  tangential  to  the  direct  and  immediately  forcefiiL  The  direct  in¬ 
fluences  are  easily  identified-e.g.,  an  unpopular  war  (or  a  popular  one),  announcement  of  a  particularly  terrible 
weapon  system,  a  surge  in  patriotic  sentiment,  etc.  The  indirect  influences  are  much  more  elusive,  but  can  be 
quite  important  For  instance,  a  breakthrough  in  genetic  engineering  that  provides  more  resilient  crc^  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  lessening  of  malnutrition  in  some  Third  World  countries.  In  turn,  this  may  lead  the  politick  leader¬ 
ship  in  those  countries  to  turn  from  military  adventures  and  HiminUh  their  reliance  on  tbe  advanced  industrial 
countries,  particularly  the  superpowers.  In  turn,  this  could  temper  superpower  rivalry  in  the  repon,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  to  some  degree  the  American  public’s  sense  of  mtemational  or^r  and  stability.  This  new  sense  of  con¬ 
fidence,  if  accepted  among  young  people,  might  then  lower  their  perception  of  the  risks  of  actually  having  to 
fight  a  war  during  an  Army  tour.  Finally,  this  might  ease  somewhat  the  job  of  the  recruiter  in  making  certtun  en¬ 
listment  sales.  Interestingly,  neither  the  recruits  nor  the  recruiter  may  aware  of  the  development  m  genetic 
engineering  that  helped  to  produce  this  result. 

The  challenge  to  Army  recruiting  has  been,  and  remains,  to  identify  such  possibilities  as  carefully  and  im¬ 
aginatively  as  possible,  preferably  not  item  by  item  (as  with  the  preceding  examples  concerning  war  or  genetic 
engineering),  but  comprehensively  and  simultaneously,  so  that  rich  images  of  alternative  external  environments 
can  be  defined.  Such  images  can  ^en  be  used  as  a  framework  or  general  structure  within  which  detailed  policy 
planning  can  occur.  Given  a  range  of  such  images,  specific  policy  options  can  be  examined,  not  only  for  their  in¬ 
trinsic  merits  (Le.,  their  consistency  and  value  vis-a-vis  the  recruitment  system  itself),  but  also  for  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses  if  one  or  another  of  the  alternative  external  fritures  should  actually  begin  to  materialize. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  this  study  was  to  provide  such  images  of  the  future.  Specifically,  it  sought  to  create  a 
very  detailed  portrait  of  the  "most  likely”  future  and,  against  this  backdrop,  several  briefer  but  nonetheless 
policy-relevant  descriptions  of  alternatives.  As  will  be  explained  later,  the  aim  was  not  to  predict  the  future-a 
task  that  is  manifestly  impossible.  Rather,  it  was  to  provide  increased  understanding  of  the  posubilities  that  may 
lie  ahead,  a  sense  of  how  developments  nught  interact  over  time,  and  a  foundation  for  thinldng  more  broadly 
and  perhaps  more  rigorously  about  changes  that  could  or  should  be  made  in  the  Army  recruiting  system. 

A  secondary  but  very  important  aim  of  the  study  was  to  illustrate  a  process  fot  developing  the  "most  likely"  fu¬ 
ture  and  its  altemaives.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  military  appears  to  be  far  behind  the  private  sector  in 
the  use  of  the  state-of-the-art  tools  for  environmental  forecasting.  CHrere  is  even  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  military  may  even  be  behind  some  of  this  country’s  allies-e.g.,  France-and  some  of  its  adversaries-e.g.,  the 
Soviet  Union-in  this  regard.)  From  time  to  time,  the  Army  has  taken  this  question  seriously  (Darracott  et  aL, 
1967;  Mitchell  et  aL,  197S;  BagnaL  1985),  and  some  futures  work  is  undertaken  on  a  more  or  less  sustained  basis 
(e.g.,  at  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College).  This  study  sought  to  show  something  of 
where  the  futures  process  is  today,  in  some  areas,  it  al^  attempted  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art 


APPROACH 


The  approach  takes  to  achieve  these  objectives  is  now  commonly  called  "futures  research*  in  the  United 
States. 

Table  1.1  presents  the  essence  of  futures  research.  Among  the  pmnts  it  emphaazes  are  these:  (1)  the  future 
cannot  be  predicted,  but  it  can  be  forecasted  probalMlistically,  tal^  explicit  account  of  uncertainty;  (2) 
forecasts  are  virtually  certain  to  be  useless  or  misleading  if  they  do  not  sweep  widely  across  possible  fhture 
developments  in  su^  areas  as  demography,  values  and  lifestj^  teduudogy,  economics,  law  and  regulation,  in¬ 
stitutional  change,  etc.;  (3)  alternative  futures  (as  well  as  the  "most  likely*  future)  are  defined  primarily 
human  judgment,  creativity,  and  imagnation;  and  (4)  the  aim  of  defining  alternative  futures  is  basicalfy  to  try  to 
determine  how  to  create  a  better  fiiture  than  the  one  that  would  materialize  if  we  merely  kept  doing  essenti^ 
what  we  presently  are  doing.  Other  implications  of  Table  1.1  are  disnwsed  in  Qiapter  S  and  elsewhere  in  this 
report 

Table  1.1 

Futures  Research:  Definition  and  Approach 

Futures  research  is  a  research  strategy . . . 

. . .  that  seeks  to  describe  and  evaluate  Important  alternative  images  of  the  Aiture . . . 

. . .  based  upon  a  well-developed  image  of  the  "most  likely*  future . . . 

. . .  which  is  constructed  by  undertaking  seven  activities  simultaneously: 

1.  Adopting  a  strategic  time  horizon. 

2.  Defining  and  forecasting  key  elements  of  the  future: 

•  Crossing  disciplinary,  institutionai,  and  functional  lines. 

•  Melding  objective  and  subjective  considerations. 

•  Attending  to  hierarchical  relationships. 

3.  Accounting  for  causal  relationships  among  forecasted  developments. 

4.  Dealing  e^qplidtly  with  uncertainty. 

5.  Melding  exploratory  and  normative  perspectives. 

6.  Focusing  on  policy  choices. 

7.  Emphasizing  process  as  much  as  product 

. . .  while  recognizing  that: 

1.  All  forecasted  futures  will  be  imperfect. 

2.  The  only  reasonable  criteria  for  evaluating  the  results  are  soft 

3.  The  collective  judgment  of  a  goup  will  usually  be  more  useful  than  that  of  a  solitary  individual  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  forecasts  ne^ed  to  construct  futures  that  meet  these  criteria. 

4.  Creativity  matters  geatly. 
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To  operationalize  these  concepts-Le^  to  show  how  the  philosophy  of  futures  research  can  be  reduced  to 
pracdce-requires  a  model 

The  model  followed,  though  not  used  fully  in  the  study  (because  of  changes  in  the  oripnal  work  statement),  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.1.  Basically,  ^idiat  it  says  is  that,  individually  or  as  a  group,  we  reflect  on  our  own  eiqperience, 
as  well  as  information  sources  that  we  scan,  to  identify  possil^  future  concerns  that  may  require  attention.  Any 
particular  concern  is  typically  ill-defined,  at  least  v^en  it  first  begins  to  be  articulated.  Through  one  process  or 
another,  the  first  step  is  to  identify  key  component  parts  or  aspects  of  the  concern;  here  these  components  are 
called  issues.  At  this  stage,  we  have  idendfi^  the  names  of  the  major  parts  of  the  problem.  U,  for  example,  the 
concern  is  possible  futures  for  Army  recruiting,  issues  might  indu^  economic  growth,  population  dynamics, 
education  and  training,  war  and  peace,  etc. 

The  next  step  is  to  structure  each  issue  by  identifying  its  component  parts  in  some  policy-relevant  way.  In  the 
diagram,  the  result  of  this  structuring  process  is  shown  as  a  releWmce  tree-in  effect,  an  outline  of  the  specific 
topics  that  probably  should  be  addressed.  The  overall  structure  that  guided  this  study  is  presented  in  Appendix 
A.  In  general  the  goal  is  to  break  down  each  top-level  issue  until  on  the  lowest  level  we  have  assured  ourselves 
that  every  important  subject  has  been  identified.  At  this  poim,  the  conceptual  structure  of  the  issue  should  be 
clear.  The  sum  of  these  structures  for  all  issues  then  provides  the  conceptual  structure  for  the  previously  vague 
concern. 

We  must  now  makf.  a  decision  about  the  level  of  generality  on  which  we  want  to  undertake  our  futures  re¬ 
search.  If  time  and  funds  are  severely  limited,  or  if  all  we  require  is  a  broad-brush  overview  of  the  issues,  we  can 
work  from  the  highest  level  of  the  tree,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  we  may  decide  to 
work  from  the  lowest  level  examining  each  sub-category  in  detail  and  later  aggregating  these  results  to  derive 
the  required  answers  on  the  highest  level  This  study  proceeded  at  a  fairly  high  level  of  generality. 

In  any  case,  the  next  step  is  develop  a  set  of  trends  that  measure  change  in  the  individual  categories,  along 
with  a  set  of  possible  future  events  wUch,  if  they  were  to  occur,  might  have  a  significant  effect  on  these  trends, 
or  on  each  other.  These  trends  and  events  should  be  chosen  to  reflect  the  actual  complexity  and  multidimen- 
sionality  of  the  category.  Ordinarily,  this  means  that  the  trends  and  events  will  describe  a  wide  variety  of  social 
technological  economic,  and  political  factors  of  various  sorts. 

Having  defined  the  trend  and  event  sets,  the  next  step  is  to  forecast  subjectively  the  items  in  each  of  these  sets 
over  the  future  period  of  strategic  interest  (e.g.,  the  next  IS  years).  For  the  trends,  the  likely  level  over  this 
period  is  projected,  a^nming  no  major  discontinuities  in  the  current  evolution  of  the  system.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  forecast.  It  defines  our  expectation,  not  our  preference.  Similarly,  the  probability  of  each  event  over 
the  period  of  interest  is  estimated,  again  on  the  same  assumption.  The  results  define  the  essence  of  the  ’most 
likely  future. 

In  this  study,  these  forecasts  were  generated  uring  an  advanced  version  of  the  Delphi  technique,  a  form  of 
structured  debate  in  which  a  group  of  informed  individuals  interacts  anonymously  via  questionnaire  (in  this 
case,  two  rounds).  The  participants  in  this  Delphi  consisted  primarily  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  civilians  associated  with  the  Army  recruiting  process.  Together,  they  forecasted  some  200  trends  and  pos¬ 
sible  future  events.  Importantly,  they  also  dealt  at  length  the  rationale  and  implications  of  these  forecasts. 

Many  forecasting  studies  stop  at  this  point  In  futures  research,  however,  the  aim  is  to  define  alternative  fu¬ 
tures,  not  just  the  ’most  likely  future.  To  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  model  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
show  systematically  the  interrelationships  of  the  individually  forecasted  trends  and  events.  In  the  best  futures  re¬ 
search,  this  model  is  a  cross-impact  mo^l  Once  it  has  been  created,  it  is  possible  to  ’decide’  the  occurrence 
(or  non-occurrence)  of  particular  forecasted  events  m  particular  sequences  and  combinations,  and  then  to  trace 
out  the  resulting  impacts  on  the  trends  and  the  other  events.  Each  such  use  of  the  model  produces  the  outline  of 
a  specific  future  which,  of  course,  is  different  from  every  other  future,  mcluding  the  ’most  likely  one. 

The  next  step  is  to  weave  together  these  results  into  a  plausible  narrative  description  of  the  future  in  question. 
This  narrafive  is  called  a  scenario.  It  represents  a  history  of  the  future.  In  futures  research,  as  in  this  study,  it  is 
conventional  to  create  three  to  five  such  histories. 

It  is  now  possible  to  initiate  the  policy  analyris.  This  step,  while  not  a  part  of  the  final  design  of  the  present 
study,  involves  carefully  reviewing  all  of  the  scenarios,  looking  for  threats  and  opportunities  and  for  actions  that 
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might  be  taken  to  avoid  the  one  and  capture  the  other.  Chapter  S  of  tins  report  discusses  this  process  in 
some  detail. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THIS  REPORT 


This  report  contains  three  volumes.  Volume  1  presents  the  miyor  results  of  the  research  and  is  divided  into 
^  chapters.  Chapter  1  is  the  introduction.  Chapter  2  highlight  the  major  results  from  this  project.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  an  executive  summary.  Chapter  3  presents  the  'most  likely*  future  scenario,  after  first  explor- 
mg  the  concept  of 'most  likely”  in  this  context  As  far  as  is  known,  this  scenario  represents  the  most  advanc^ 
version  of  this  land  of  scenario  yet  prepared  in  futures  research.  It  synthesizes  all  of  the  hundreds  of  forecasts 
elicited  during  the  Delphi  study.  Copter  4  presents  three  alternatives  to  the  'most  likely*  future.  The  methods 
used  to  derive  these  alternatives  are  discuss^  and  the  ^ngths  and  weaknesses  of  the  results  are  considered. 
Chapter  S  discusses  how  the  scenarios  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  policy  analysis-and,  more  generally,  how 
the  process  used  in  this  study  may  be  implemented  to  help  ensure  that  work  to  develop  and  refine  usefiil  images 
of  the  future  may  be  continued  beyond  this  limited  effort  And  Chapter  6  contains  the  references  cited  in  the 
report. 

Volume  2  presents  a  variety  of  graphs  depicting  patterns  of  possible  future  change.  The  graphs  are  separated 
into  three  major  types  as  follows;  Events  (E),  motives  (M),  and  treads  (T).  In  addition,  the  graphs  representing 
trends  are  subdivided  by  scenario;  for  example,  the  trend  graphs  dted  in  'Scenario  A:  Assertive  America*  can 
be  found  in  the  Trends'  section  of  Volume  2  in  the  subsection  with  the  same  name  as  the  scenario 

Volume  3  contains  Appendixes  A  through  F.  Appendix  A  describes  the  general  conceptual  structure  used  in 
this  study  and  illustrates  the  results  from  the  literature  search  undertaken  early  in  the  work  based  on  this  struc¬ 
ture.  Appendix  B  presents  detailed  results  from  a  special  analysis  completed  during  this  project  to  evaluate  and 
forecast  the  significance  of  a  large  set  of  possible  motives  that  recrmts  might  have  for  enlisting  in  the  Army.  Al¬ 
though  most  of  the  findings  on  individual  motives  are  incorporated  in  the  'most  likely”  scenario,  the  discussion 
offered  in  this  appendix  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  ^ose  seriously  concerned  about  the  question  of  how 
possible  shifts  in  motivations  may  affect  Army  recruitment.  Appendix  C  provides  a  brief  introduction  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  scenarios  and  scenario-writing.  It  argues  that,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  analysts  and  managers, 
there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  scenarios,  and  it  explains  where  the  scenarios  in  this  report  fall  along  the 
spectrum  of  possibilities.  Appendix  D  addresses  the  issue  of  whether  there  is  any  correlation  between  objective 
and  subjective  descriptions  of  the  background  and  outlook  of  individual  Delphi  respondents  and  their  forecast¬ 
ing  behavior.  The  analysis,  \iriiich  is  exploratory,  may  serve  as  a  further  indication  of  the  eluriveness  of  the 
answer.  Appendix  E  describes  and  presents  the  cross-impact  model  used  to  generate  the  alternative  futures. 
Finally,  Appendix  F  provides  a  serial  list  of  the  events  and  trends  forecasted  in  the  Delphi  study.  Because  all  of 
these  items  are  included  in  the  'most  likely”  scenario,  each  is  keyed  to  the  page  on  whid  it  is  first  discussed  in 
this  scenario. 
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2.  SELECTED  HIGHLIGHTS 


INTRODUCTION 


As  indicated  earlier,  this  study  involved  the  use  of  a  set  of  interlocking  techniques  of  forecasting  and  analysis. 
A  fairly  simple  relevance  tree  (see  Appendix  A)  was  developed  to  provide  the  overall  conceptual  structure.  A 
literature  search  of  hundreds  of  publicatums  and  reptvts  was  undertaken  to  achieve  three  purposes:  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  useful  forecasts  were  already  available,  to  get  a  sense  of  the  conventional  wisdom  regartUng  environmen¬ 
tal  factors  that  might  have  an  effect  on  Army  recruiting,  and  to  identify  t^td&c  trends  and  future  events 
might  be  worth  forecasting  originally  in  this  study.  Many  additkmal  trends  and  events  were  identified  through 
brainstorming,  and  the  entire  set  was  screened  down  to  a  manageable  size  throng  six  individual  reviews  the 
candidate  items  (five  reviews  at  USAREC,  one  at  ARI). 

The  results  served  as  the  baris  of  an  unusually  complex  questionnaire  that  became  the  Round  1  instrument 
for  our  Delphi  study.  Special  software  was  developed  to  process  the  Round  1  (and  Round  2)  estimates  on  a 
mainframe.  The  Round  2  questionnaire  was  espedally  challenging  in  for  the  first  time  in  the  37-year  his¬ 
tory  of  Delphi,  to  our  knowledge,  it  incorporated  not  only  the  data  from  Round  1,  but  also  a  full-length  narra¬ 
tive  scenario  that  interpreted  these  findings.  Hence,  the  respondents  had  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
refine  the  rationale  behind  the  forecasts,  and  to  interpret  the  quantitative  resulu  in  this  context.  Moreover,  this 
scenario  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  its  kind  to  deal  with  both  the  forecasted  trends  and  the  forecasted 
events.  In  all  other  cases  with  udiich  we  are  familiar,  Delphi-based  scenarios  have  been  written  solely  around  the 
trend  forecasts.  Events  are  ignored  because,  as  is  typical  in  such  studies,  the  median  Round  1  forecast  is  that 
none  of  the  events  will  occur  by  the  end  of  the  period  of  interest  As  will  be  seen,  however,  an  event  need  not 
occur  in  order  lo  have  an  impact.  Hence,  our  dedrion  was  to  incorporate  the  events  in  the  Round  2  DelpU 
questionnaire. 

The  heavily  annotated  Round  2  questionnmres  were  then  analyzed  and  the  results  used  to  rewrite  the  "most 
likely”  scenario  of  environmental  forces  pertinent  to  Army  recruiting.  As  explamed  at  length  in  Appendix  C,  this 
scenario  is  quite  different  from  the  sort  of  scenarios  common  in  today’s  military  planning  To  generate  alterna¬ 
tives  to  this  scenario,  use  was  made  of  a  systematic  approach  called  cross-impact  analysis.  (See  Appendix  E  for 
details  on  this  technique.)  Other  scenarios  were  then  written-again,  of  a  spe^  type-using  the  cross-impact 
results. 

A  poll,  or  questionnaire  survey,  was  also  conducted  as  part  of  this  effort,  using  the  Delphi  panelists  as  respon¬ 
dents.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  sulqect  of  this  survey  was  the  current  and  likely  future  significance  of  a  large 
set  of  motives  that  might  be  on  the  minds  of  non-prior  service  (NFS)  youth  as  they  make  the  recruitment 
decision. 

Finally,  a  conventional  essayist  approach  was  adopted  to  examine  the  policy  implications  of  the  ”most  likely” 
future  and  to  develop  the  policy  analysis  guidelines  presented  in  Chapter  S. 

Given  this  variety  of  techniques,  and  the  mass  of  forecasts  and  evaluations  they  produced,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
summarize  the  findings  adequately.  For  this  reason,  we  shall  limit  our  attention  here  to  the  presentation  of 
results  that  illustrate  the  data  base  generally  and  how  it  may  be  used. 


THE  LITERATURE  SEARCH 


The  taxonomy  n4iidi  guided  the  literature  review  was  broad,  extending  through  eight  categories  of  develop¬ 
ments  (demographic,  social,  technological,  economic,  political,  environmental,  military,  and  Army),  over  three 
categories  of  the  external  environment  (international,  national,  and  reponal),  and  over  the  internal  (Army)  en- 
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vironment  Appends  A  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  literature  we  located  during  the  search,  which  was  completed 
around  mid*19^.  What  follows  are  some  interesting  results  from  this  review. 


Demographic 

In  demographics,  several  major  areas  were  expkved:  the  *baby  bust*  in  the  Western  World,  immigration  to 
the  United  States  (legal  and  illegal),  the  increasing  age  of  the  U.S.  population,  the  size  of  the  pool  of  recruit* 
ment-age  young  people,  the  population  mix  by  race  and  gender,  etc 

77ie  JQ/ififliger  letter  (May  24, 1985)  notes  that  total  births  are  up  from  the  lows  of  the  1970’s  be* 

cause  so  many  *baby  boruners*  are  hav^  babies  themselves.  Baby  boomers  (21*39  years  old)  now  make  up  one* 
third  of  the  U.S.  population.  But  in  the  1990’s  the  number  of  women  of  childbearing  age  will  be  down.  In  1955* 
65, 42  million  children  were  Ixwn;  in  1972-82, 33  millkm  children  were  bom.  Quester  and  Lockman  (1984), 
however,  suggest  that  the  Inrth  dearth  may  be  overstated.  Abhou^  the  number  males  aged  17*21  is  declining, 
there  were  as  many  males  in  1984  as  there  were  in  1966,  and,  after  1993,  the  number  will  be^  to  grow  agaiiL 

Many  observers  note  that  there  will  be  increased  immigration  to  the  United  States.  Love  (1985)  says  that 
legal  immigration  is  expected  to  increase  at  a  rate  of  5%  per  year  during  1985*90;  the  total  number  of  illegal  im* 
migrants  between  this  period  may  be  as  lugh  as  20  to  30  million  persons. 

The  demographic  composition  of  the  U.S.  population  will  change  dramatically  in  the  coming  decades  (Love, 

1985) .  The  median  age  is  increasing,  minorities  are  inaeaang,  and  there  are  rapidly  growing  (and  declining) 
populations  by  regions. 

Social 

Traditional  values,  including  patriotism,  appear  to  be  on  the  upswing  {Oirford  Analytical,  1984;  Broyles, 

1986) .  The  data  on  the  quality  of  public  schools  is  not  as  clear.  The  US.  Department  of  Education  says  that  the 
high*school*dropout  rate  has  declined  from  28.1%  in  1981  to  25.9%  in  1984  (I/.5.  News  and  World  Report, 

1985) .  But  the  Committee  on  Economic  Development  (1985)  notes  that  nearly  all  Japanese  students  finish  high 
school-and  that  they  study  and  learn  more  than  their  American  counterparts.  The  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  indicates  that  American  students  in  1984  were  better  readers  than  they  were  m  1971.  But 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Development  (1985)  says  that  13%  of  all  17  year  olds  still  enrolled  in  school  are 
functionally  illiterate  and  44%  are  marginally  literate. 

Overall,  the  Gallup  Poll  reports  that  43%  of  the  American  public  grades  their  local  schools  as  of  ”A”  or  ’’B” 
caliber,  the  highest  since  1975,  but  certainly  not  an  overwheli^ng  vote  of  confidence  m  these  schools. 

According  to  some  sources,  today’s  students  are  significantly  less  mature  than  their  parents  and  grandparents 
were  at  the  same  age  (Woodward  and  Komaber,  1985).  That  is,  a  great  many  18  year  olds  lack  motivation,  self- 
discipline,  enthusiasm  for  If-arning,  and  a  capacity  for  sustmned  attention. 

Technological 

In  the  realm  of  technological  trends  and  events,  we  noted  developments  in  many  areas,  including  health, 
nutrition,  computers,  and  telecommunications. 

With  respect  to  computers,  Malik  (1983)  describes  Japanese  plans  to  build  a  fifth-generation  computer  vriiich 
is  expected  to  come  on-line  in  the  19Ws.  Other  writers  (fiscussed  the  falling  size  of  computers  (Worthy,  1983), 
increased  use  of  computers  {Predicasts  Forecasts),  and  the  impact  of  computers  on  our  personal  lives  (Kroger, 

1986) .  Particularly  striking  is  the  number  ol  pubUc  school  students  with  at  least  some  exposure  to  computers. 
Education  Week  (1985)  reported  that  in  1984, 85%  of  public  schools  used  at  least  one  microcomputer  for  in¬ 
structional  purposes**up  sharply  from  the  18.2%  rept^ed  as  recently  as  198L  77ie  Statistiad  Abstract  of  die  U.S. 
(1985, 1986)  reports  that  the  number  of  computers  and  computer  terminals  m  public  schools  rose  from  190,000 
in  1982  to  some  570,000  by  1985.  However,  on  average,  only  a  fraction  of  all  students  are  actually  uring  com¬ 
puters  (e.g.,  in  1982*83  oidy  16%  of  elementary  students  and  only  13%  of  secondary  students  received  hands-on 
training).  Nevertheless,  the  percentage  of  the  above-average  students  who  are  getting  intenrive  e:q;)erience  on 
microcomputers  is  30%  in  elementary  schools  and  34%  in  secondary  schools. 


Slate  and  Popko  (1986)  indicate  that  the  next  5  yean  hold  unprecedented  opportunities  for  the  telecom¬ 
munications  industry.  They  say  that  the  need  for  amununications  between  computer  facilities  is  creating  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  diptired  telecommunicatknis  networks.  They  foresee  electronic  mail,  electronic  publishing, 
and  video  telephones  becoming  well-establiahed  in  the  next  S  years.  Miller  (198S)  says  that  the  solution  to  trans¬ 
mitting  the  mass  of  heterogeneous  information  which  needs  to  be  shared  wffl  ulthnately  be  solved  by  the 
development  of  an  integrated  services  digital  network. 

Economic 

The  spectre  of  economic  collapse  was  the  most  Mgnifirant  issue  reviewed  in  the  area  of  economic  trends  and 
events.  MoGBt  (1965),  Harringttm  (1985),  Forrester  (1985),  and  others  argue  that  current  events  and  trends  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  "return  to  a  great  de|»ession*  is  becoming  m(xe  likely. 

Other  economic  developments  identified  are  the  increasing  rate  of  employment  by  women  (Quinn,  1986),  the 
rising  Federal  defidt  {New  York  Times.,  1986),  a  con^ant  rate  of  unemployment  (Mervosh,  19%),  the  declining 
value  of  the  US.  dollar  (Garten,  1985;  Tanker,  1986),  the  widening  US.  trade  deficit  (Hil^k,  IS^),  etc. 

Political 

In  the  poliUcal  arena,  one  of  the  more  evems  discussed  in  the  literature  was  the  passage  of  the 

Granun-Rudman-Hollings  bill,  designed  to  balance  tlw  Federal  budget  The  impact  from  that  bill  is  yet  to  be 
felt,  but  will  clearly  be  important  as  the  deadline  fw  a  balanced  budget-1991~grows  nearer.  The  competition 
for  Federal  monies  by  the  military  and  domestic  agencies  will  be  particularly  keen. 

In  another  area,  Hodgkinson  (1983)  shows  that  increasing  numbers  of  minority  group  members  are  being 
elected  to  public  office,  vdth  5,600  blacks  and  3,100  hispanics  elected  in  1984.  Success  ^  minorities  m  the  politi¬ 
cal  arena  Wl  help  to  calm  potentially  dangerous  situations  in  urban  areas. 

Environmental 

The  literature  suggests  that  a  major  environmental  event  would  be  an  energy  crisb.  Murray  (1985)  maintains 
that  the  United  States  is  facing  another  round  of  energy  shortages-certamly  by  the  end  of  this  century  and  pos¬ 
sibly  well  before  that.  According  to  these  sources,  we  are  already  seeing  signs  that  led  to  the  criw  of  the  1970’s. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  U.S.  energy  demand  will  be  20%  to  25%  higher  by  2000  than  it  is  today.  The 
United  States  is  currently  using  more  natural  gas  than  it  produces. 


Many  important  events  related  to  the  military  (and  the  Army,  in  particular)  were  identified  in  the  scan.  For 
example,  in  early  1986  the  Reagan  Administration  proposed  the  elimination  of  the  new  GI  Bill,  an  event  which, 
if  it  occurred,  was  projected  to  cost  the  Army  10,600  high-school-graduate  enlistees  and  4,200  high-quality  enlis¬ 
tees  annually  Grom  the  Army  Reserve  1986).  Spector  (1984)  reported  that  as  of  Jufy  1984  five  lutions 

were  known  to  possess  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  another  five  were  on  the  verge  of  having  nuclear  weapons 
capabiUty.  Kittle  (1985)  and  many  others  maintain  that  the  militarization  of  space  is  happening  at  a  quiet  but 
rapidly  accelerating  pace.  Dale  and  Gilroy  (15)83)  wrote  that  a  military  wage  freeze  resulting  in  a  decline  in 
military  pay  relative  to  dvilian  pay  would  cause  enlistment  rates  to  drop  substantially.  Goldberg  et  aL  (1984)  ex¬ 
amined  the  relationship  of  unemployment  to  recruiting,  concluding  that  a  1-point  increase  in  the  national  un¬ 
employment  rate  increases  Army  enlistments  by  4.6%.  In  addition,  they  examined  the  effect  of  bonuses  on 
recruiting,  concluding  that  bonuses  tend  to  channel  enlistees  in  occupations  rather  then  increase  the  total  supp¬ 
ly  of  enlistees.  Dertouzos  (1984)  examined  the  effect  of  recruiters  on  recruiting,  concluding  that  future  studies 
should  focus  on  the  impact  of  recruiter  rewards. 

A  number  of  trends  were  also  identified,  e.g.,  the  number  of  minority  members  who  enlist,  the  number  of 
"quality"  youth  available  for  reenutment,  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  on  recruitment,  the  educational  level  of 
enlisted  personnel,  shortfalls  in  recruitment,  etc. 


Discussion 


Tlw  literature  review  was  helpful  in  idend^^  souk  impMtant  trends  and  potential  events  which  were  final¬ 
ly  included  in  this  study.  But  some  general  comments  may  ht  worthudiile  regarding  the  nature  and  utility  of  the 
^erature  per  se  for  understandii^  future  possiKlities  and  developing  poUef.  First,  many  writers  attempt  to 
predict  "the*  future;  thqr^nore  altemativet.  Second,  most  analysts  work  primarify  with  trends,  and  prhnarify 
with  olqective  trends  (Le.,<Mies  that  can  be  quantified  usiag  available  statistics).  They  tend  to  ignore  subjective 
trends  (Le.,  trends  that  can  only  be  estimated  judgmentaHy  and  trends  that  describe  matters  of  perception  and 
belief).  Moreover,  they  tend  to  ignore  possible  future  events,  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  niiich  might 
significantly  the  trend  projecdons.  In  addition,  most  writers  focus  on  a  narrow  set  of  trends,  usually 

demograpl^  and  economic  in  nature.  Onfy  rarely  will  an  author  be  found  who  considers  the  interreladonsh^ 
of  trends  and  events  that  specify  personal  and  societal  values,  institutional  changes,  political  developments, 
changes  in  international  political-military  relationships,  and  numerous  other  factors  that  dearly  influence  enlist¬ 
ment  dedrions. 

It  may  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  to  note  that  many  of  the  forecasts  in  our  Dd|du  anddpate  a  future  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  one  depicted  in  the  literature.  As  discavsed  in  Qiapter  5,  an  extremely  important  criterion  for 
evaluating  a  futures  study  is  the  degree  to  which  it  is  more  helpful  than  other  available  sources  m  supp(»ting 
today’s  efforts  in  planning  and  policymaking. 


THE  DELPHI  FORECAST  AND  THE  ALTERNATIVE  FUTURE 


The  Delphi  quesdonnaire  asked  the  respondents  to  forecast  the  level  of  a  large  number  of  objective  and  sub- 
jecdve  trends  though  the  year  2000.  It  requested  them  to  estimate  the  cumulative  probability  of  a  large  number 
of  posdble  future  events  between  the  present  and  the  end  of  2000.  For  many  events  which  the  respondents  them¬ 
selves  judged  to  be  cridcal  to  the  outlook  for  Army  recruiting,  they  were  also  asked  to  estimate  the  positive  and 
negadve  impacts  that  these  events  would  have  if  they  occurred  and  to  explain  briefly  the  nature  of  these  impacts. 

Tables  2.1-2.4  highlight  some  of  the  results  on  the  events.  Table  2.1  lists  the  events  judged  to  be  the  most  prob¬ 
able  by  2001.  Note  that  only  one  event  (E3103,  "A  cure  for  AIDS”)  was  forecasted  to  happen  by  the  end  of  this 
period.  Note  also  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  events  included  in  the  Delphi  are  not  on  this  Ust-Le.,  they  typically 
represent  important  but  low-probability  concenis. 

Tables  2.2-2.4  review  the  events  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  likely  impacts.  Table  22  shows  the  events  that 
pose  the  greatest  "management  challenge*  to  the  Army  recruiting  system.  This  challenge  is  defined  by  the  sum 
of  the  Delphi  panel’s  quantitative  estimate  of  the  positive  and  negadve  impacts  of  the  events  if  they  actually  hap¬ 
pened.  Since  Aese  positive  and  negative  impacts  were  estimated  individu^,  each  on  its  own  0-10  scale,  tte 
greatest  possible  challenge  would  be  represented  by  a  score  of  20.  As  will  be  noted,  the  top  three  events  in  this 
table  score  just  under  one-half  that  amount 

Tables  23  and  2.4  highlight  the  events  in  rank  order  by  these  impacts  separately.  The  ”net*  score  shows  the 
positive  impact  minus  tte  negadve  impact  Note  that  a  fairly  large  number  of  these  events  have  mixed  effects  for 
Army  recruiting,  as  one  might  e]q)ect 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  final  Delphi  results,  plus  the  impact  statements  and  estimates,  prorided  the  basis  ftu' 
writing  the  ”most  likely”  scenario  presented  in  Clupter  3.  A  great  many  alternative  futures  were  generated  using 
the  cross-impact  approach  and,  of  these,  three  of  the  more  interesting  are  documented  in  the  scenarios 
presented  in  Giapter  4. 

Tables  2J-2.10  compare  these  futures  for  a  variety  of  key  trends  at  three  points  in  dme,  as  follows: 

Table  2.S  ~  Environmental  trends  in  1990 

Table  2.6  -  Army  recruiting  trends  in  1990 

Table  2.7  —  Environmental  trends  in  199S 


to 


Table 

The  10  Most  Likely  Events  by  2001 
(Criterion:  240%) 


Event  number 

Event  description  Prob.  at  end  of  2000 

E3103 

A  cure  for  AIDS  is  developed. 

100.0% 

E7106 

Conclusive  eridence  is  made  public  establishing  that  a 
country  led  a  fanarical  anti-Western  head  of  state  has 
acquired  at  least  one  deliverable  nuclear  weapon. 

70.0 

E7109 

The  number  of  nations  known  to  possess  nuclear  weapons 
reaches  at  least  15. 

62.5 

E4201 

The  Federal  Government  achieves  a  balanced  budget 
(Gramm-Rudman  target  date  1991). 

50.0 

E5101 

The  Communist  Party  in  a  NATO  country  comes  into 
power  on  the  national  level. 

50.0 

E6101 

The  Nation  finds  itself  in  an  energy  crisis  at  least  as 
severe  as  the  one  in  the  mid-1970’s. 

50.0 

E7102 

Turkey  or  Greece  withdraws  from  the  military  and  civil 
arms  of  NATO. 

50.0 

E7107 

A  'terrorist  state”  (e.g.,  Syria.  Lybia)  initiates  a  program  of 
indiscriminate,  random  attacks  within  the  Unit^  States. 

50.0 

E7110 

The  United  States  is  involved  m  an  international  confrontation  at 
least  as  dangerous  as  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  1962. 

50.0 

E7205 

The  armed  forces  are  required  to  eliminate  enlistment 
bonus  programs. 

50.0 

E8208 

The  Army  drops  its  Army  College  Fund  Program;  no 
substitute  is  provided. 

50.0 
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Table  22 

The  12  Events  Presenting  the  Greatest  OuJlenge  to  Army  Recruiting 
(Scale;  0-20.  Criterion:  Total  Impact  >  IS) 


Event  number. 

EveiU  descriptkm 

Total  inqract 

E7107 

A  'terrorist  state*  (e.g.,  Syria,  Lybia)  initiates  a  |Nogram  of 
indiscriminate,  random  attadcs  witUn  the  Unit^  States. 

9J0 

E7112 

The  United  States  is  mvdved  in  a  popular  low-intensity  conflict- 
and  quickly  wins. 

9.0 

E7115 

The  United  States  is  involved  in  an  unpopular  low-intensity 
conflict-and  slowly  loses. 

9.0 

E4101 

A  worldtMde  defnession  begins  (Le.,  unemployment 
reaches  lS%-20%  in  the  advanc^  industrid  nations). 

8S 

E7118-I- 

A  lugh-intenaty  non-nuclear  military  action  breaks  out  in 
which  the  United  States  and  U.SS.^  are  in  direct  combat. 

8S 

E4202 

Large,  private  corporations  establish  luaative  college 
student  financial  aid  packages  with  follow-on  employment 
obligations. 

8.0 

E5201 

An  anti-military  Preddent  takes  office. 

8.0 

E7110* 

The  United  States  is  involved  in  an  international  confrontation  at 
least  as  dangerous  as  the  Cuban  Mis^  Crisis  in  1962. 

8.0 

E7113 

The  United  States  is  involved  in  a  popular  low-intensity  conflict- 
and  slowly  loses. 

8.0 

E7116 

The  United  States  is  involved  in  a  high-intensity  non-nuclear 
conflict-and  quickly  wins. 

8.0 

E7117  + 

The  United  States  is  involved  in  a  high-mtensity  non-nuclear 
conflict-and  slowly  loses. 

8.0 

E8208 

The  Army  drops  its  Army  College  Fund  program;  no 
substitute  is  provided. 

8.0 

Anong  the  Isist  likely  by  2001. 
*  Amoag  the  BOit  like^  by  2001. 


NOTE:  Excludes  E7121  (All-out  nuclear  war). 
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Table  23 

The  9  Events  With  the  Greatest  Positive  Impact  on  Army  Recruiting 
(Scale:  0-10.  Criterion  ^6.0) 


Events  number 

Event  description 

Positive 

impact 

Net 

impact 

E4101 

A  worldwide  depression  begins  (Le.,  unemployment 
reaches  15%-20%  in  the  advanc^  mdustrial  nations). 

8.0 

73 

E8212+ 

The  Army  becomes  the  service  of  first  choice. 

8.0 

8.0 

E7107* 

A  "terrorist  state"  (e.g.,  Syria,  Libya)  initiates 
a  program  of  indiscriminate,  random  attacks  vnthin 
the  United  States. 

7.0 

5.0 

E7112 

The  United  States  is  mvolved  in  a  popular  low-intensity 
conflict-and  quickly  wins. 

7.0 

5. 

ES106 

A  pro-Soviet  Communist  government  takes  over  in 

Mexico. 

6.0 

43 

E5203 

Congress  mandates  at  least  2  years  of  national 
service  (either  civilian  or  military)  for  all  18  year 
olds. 

6.0 

43 

E8210 

A  program  b  enacted  providing  that  Army  College 

Fund  and/or  the  New  GI  Bill  educational  benefits 
are  transferred  to  family  members  after  10  years 
of  continuous  service. 

6.0 

6.0 

E8209 

The  Army  implements  a  1-year  tour  option  for 
the  active  component,  plus  a  statutory  USAR 
commitment. 

6.0 

6.0 

E7116 

The  United  States  is  mvolved  in  a  high-intensity  non-nuclear 
conflict-and  quickly  vnns. 

6.0 

4.0 

Among  the  least  likely  by  2001 
*  Among  the  most  likely  by  2001 
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Table  2.4 

The  14  Events  With  the  Greatest  Negative  Impact  on  Army  Recruiting 
(Scale:  0-10.  Criterion:  2  6.0) 

Event  Number 

Event  Description 

Negative 

Impact 

Net 

Impact 

E4202 

Large  private  corporations  establish  lucrative 
college  student  finandal  aid  packages  with 
follow-on  employment. 

8.0 

-8.0 

E5201 

An  anti-military  President  takes  office. 

8.0 

-8.0 

E7115 

The  United  States  is  involved  m  an  unpopular  low- 
intensity  conflict-and  slovriy  loses. 

8.0 

-7.0 

E8208* 

The  Army  drops  its  Army  College  Fund 
program;  no  substitute  is  provided. 

8.0 

-8.0 

E7113 

The  United  States  is  involved  m  a  popular  low-intensity 
conflict~and  slowly  loses. 

7.0 

-6.0 

The  United  States  is  mvolved  in  a  high-intensity  non¬ 
nuclear  conflict-and  slowly  loses. 

7.0 

-6.0 

Elm* 

The  United  States  is  mvolved  m  a  high-mtensity  conflict  in 
which  chemical  or  biological  weapons  are  used. 

7.0 

■65 

E7201‘*‘ 

U.S.  print  and  broadcast  media  mount  a 
sustained  and  extensive  anti-military  campaign. 

7.0 

-7.0 

E7204 

Congress  imposes  a  military  wage  freeze. 

7.0 

-7.0 

E7205’ 

The  armed  forces  are  required  to  eliminate 
bonus  programs. 

7.0 

-7.0 

E7119'^ 

The  United  States  is  involved  in  a  high-intensity  conflict 
in  uriiich  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 

65 

■55 

E7101 

Masrive  demonstrations  for  arms  control/arms 
reduction  occur  throi^out  the  western  world. 

6.0 

-6.0 

E7108‘*’ 

AU.S.  Army  officer  in  the  field  initiates  6.0 

a  successful  unauthorized  launch  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  agmnst  the  U.S.S  Jl.  (United  States  and  U.S.S  Jt.  are 
not  in  conflict). 

-6.0 

‘^Amrmfth^  l»«»t  liWIy  tijt 'Xini 

Amoii|f  the  most  likely  ly  MOl 


NOTE:  Excludes  E7121  (All*out  nuclear  war). 
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Tabk2^  ~  Amy  recruiting  trends  in  1995 

Table  2.9  ~  Environmental  trends  in  2000 

Table  2.10  -  Amy  recruiting  trends  in  2000 

Tables  2J-2.10  merely  sample  the  dam  base,  but  they  are  well  w(»th  close  examination.  Note  that  on  each 
table,  the  appropriate  values  for  the  individual  treads  in  each  scenario  are  given:  "ML*  identifies  the  "most  like¬ 
ly”  future;  *A”  designates  Scenario  A:  Assertive  America;  *B*  designates  Scenario  B:  Compliant  America;  and 
”E”  desig^es  Scenario  E:  Chaotic  World.  Scenarios  A,  B,  and  E  reflect  the  changes  in  the 'most  likely”  future 
caused  by  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  various  subsets  of  the  events  forecasted  in  the  DelphL 

The  basic  purpose  of  tables  like  these  is  to  provide  a  snapshot  of  the  emerging  futures  at  convenient  5-year  in¬ 
tervals.  They  are  slice-of-time  images  and  can  be  usefitl  in  challenging  one's  perceptions  of  how  the  world  might 
look  at  these  discrete  mmnents  of  future  time.  Like  any  photograph,  they  cannot  reveal  the  developments  that 
produced  the  moment  captured  in  the  picture.  Showing  four  quite  different  images  of  the  same  scene  at  the 
same  time,  however,  malcM  it  very  difficult  indeed  for  the  observer  to  avoid  asking  the  questions:  Ts  this  pos¬ 
sible?  Is  one  image  more  plausible  than  another?  Is  one  image  more  desirable  than  another?” 

These  tables  also  pronde  a  means  of  detecting  internal  contradictions  in  the  data  base.  As  far  as  the  authors 
could  determine,  there  is,  in  fact,  only  one  major  contradiction  (a  surprisingly  low  number,  if  true,  and  a  fiuther 
indication  of  the  quality  of  the  Delphi  panel).  This  concerns  Items  7  and  8  on  the  even-numbered  tables-Le., 
the  trend  concerning  recruiting  e:q>enffitures  per  NFS  Army  recruit. 

Item  7  represents  a  direct  estimate  of  this  trend  by  the  Delphi  respondents;  Item  8  represents  a  computation 
of  the  same  trend  using  earlier  direct  estimates.  These  values  are  raffically  different,  thus  suggesting  that  there  is 
a  significant  error  somewhere  among  the  trends  affected.  Specifically,  either  Item  7  (T840S)  is  far  too  low  or 
Items  1, 2, 3,  and  6  contain  a  mis-estimate.  Which  is  it?  Imding  and  eliminating  such  flaws  is  to  make  good  use 
of  these  tables. 

Reflection  on  the  static  point  values  for  1990, 1995,  and  2000  can  thus  be  valuable  in  several  ways.  But  it  is  far 
more  rewarding  to  try  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  possible  future  change  over  fime.  A  variety  of  graphs  show¬ 
ing  these  patterns  in  all  four  futures  are  m  the  *A11  Scenarios*  section  of  Trends”  in  Volume  2. 

Although  patterns  of  causality  are  strongly  implied  in  these  graphs,  these  patterns  are  not  explained  here.  It  is 
nevertheless  helpful  to  examine  figures  like  these  carefully,  again  considering  the  plausibility  of  the  projections 
and  looking  for  contradictions.  There  is  a  further  use,  however,  and  that  is  to  obtain  an  impression  of  the  gestalt 
of  the  four  futures.  Note,  for  example,  that  the  three  alternative  projections  of  the  first  trend  (T1209,  "Families 
as  a  percentage  of  households’)  are  all  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  for  the  'most  likely”  future"i.e.,  the  percent¬ 
age  is  not  anticipated  to  fall  in  any  of  the  alternatives  futiu-es.  Just  the  opposite  is  true  for  the  next  trend  (T1211, 
’Percentage  of  single-parent  famffies  with  children  under  18”).  In  a  variety  of  instances,  however,  the  pattern  is 
not  quite  so  regular.  for  instance,  TZ222  (’Public  confidence  m  the  Army’s  ability  to  achieve  its  mission  in 

combat”),  where  the  values  in  Scenarios  A,  B,  and  E  sweep  above  and  fall  below  the  ’most  likely”  future  in  ap¬ 
parently  unpredictable  ways. 

To  understand  future  posribilities  in  greater  depth  requires  the  use  of  scenarios. 

Scenarios  are  like  histories  of  the  future.  They  are  int^ating  mechanisms-devices  for  organizing  or  syn¬ 
thesizing  many  separate  forecasted  developments.  But  scenarios  go  beyond  histories.  Because  they  provide  a 
way  of  making  forecasted  events  not  only  'liappen,*  but  happen  in  full  view  of  their  causes  and  consequences, 
they  are  also  devices  that  can  be  used  to  ask  specific  *what  if”  questions  and  to  examine  strategic  policy  options. 
In  these  and  other  ways,  scenarios  serve  as  tools  that  force  the  user  to  think  m  the  future  tense,  to  be  e:q>licit 
about  his  own  expectations  and  their  rationale,  and  to  probe  his  private  model  of  how  the  world  works.  Unlike  a 
history,  which  is  good  to  the  extent  that  it  is  both  accurate  and  readable,  a  scenario  is  good  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
useful  m  achieving  these  purposes. 

In  Chapter  3,  we  present  the  ”most  likely”  future. 
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Table  Z5 

Aspects  of  the  Recruiting  Environment  at  the  End  of  1990 
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Table  2.6 

Aspects  of  the  Army  Recruiting  System  at  the  End  of  1990 
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Aspects  of  the  Anny  Recruiting  System  at  the  End  of  1990 
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Tabic  i7 

of  the  Recniitiiig  Environmeot  at  the  Ead  of  1995 


Table  2.7  (continued) 
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Table  2.8 

Aspects  of  the  Anny  Recruiting  System  at  the  End  of  1995 
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Table  2.8  (continned) 

Aspects  of  the  Army  Recruiting  System  at  the  End  of  1995 
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Table  2.9  (continued) 

Aspects  of  the  Recruiting  Environment  at  the  End  of  2000 


i.  T7202.  Defense  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  GNP. 
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Aspects  of  the  Army  Recmitiiig  System  at  the  End  of  2000 
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Table  2.10  (continued) 

Aspects  of  the  Anny  Recnuting  System  at  the  End  of  2000 
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L  T8422.  Value  of  the  Afiny*s  educational  benefits  as  an  inducement  to 
enlist  (0-10). 

).  T84Q7.  Level  of  Anny  esprit  de  corps  (0-10). 


3.  THE  -MOST  LIKELY*  FUTURE 


INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  characterizes  and  then  |vesents  the  ’most  likely*  scenario.  It  also  briefly  comments  mi  the  im¬ 
plications  of  this  future  for  Army  recruiting. 

What  Is  the  Purpose  of  the  "Most  Ukeiy  Future? 

Operationally,  the  *most  likely*  scenario  is  the  kqf  to  successful  futures  research.  This  is  so  for  several 
reasons.  First,  tl^  scenario  integrates  and  rationalizes  all  of  the  discrete  consensus  forecasts  and  evaluatums  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  forecasting  part  of  a  futures  shitj^in  this  case,  the  Delphi  effort  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
forecasted  hundreds  of  trends  and  events.  It  is  anmher  and  far  different  thing  to  make  sense  of  such  a  mass  of 
data.  Assuming  that  the  underling  forecasts  are  internally  consistent  and  otherwise  acceptable,  the  only  means 
available  in  futures  research  to  provide  this  synthesis  in  a  way  that  is  comprehenrive,  coherent,  and  entirely  ex¬ 
plicit  is  by  preparing  the  "most  likely*  scenario. 

Second,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  *most  likely*  scenario  is  essential  to  the  generation  of  alterna¬ 
tive  futives.  To  put  it  predsely:  In  futures  research,  all  alternative  futures  are  alternatives  to  the  *most  likely”  fu¬ 
ture.  (See  Appendix  C  for  ad^tional  details.)  If  the  latter  is  flawed~or,  worse  yet,  does  not  exist~then  the  alter¬ 
natives  are  not  simply  difficult  to  spedly,  but  cannot  be  understood  property  or  used  welL  (Indeed,  the  user 
would  have  every  reason  to  wonder  why  these  alternatives  should  even  be  taken  seriously.) 

Moreover,  m  this  report,  it  vrill  be  noted  that  the  scenarios  dejncting  the  alternative  futures  are  much  shorter 
in  length  than  the  ”most  likely*  scenario,  mainly  because  tihey  focus  on  a  subset  of  the  forecasted  events-le.,  just 
those  which  have  been  dedd^  to  Tiappen.*  (It  is  precisely  the  occurrence  of  these  future  events  which  makes 
these  futures  (Ufferent  from  each  other  and  from  the  *most  likely*  future.)  The  fact  that  the  alternatives  are 
developed  less  fully  than  the  ”most  likely*  scenario  is  not  unusual,  but  it  tends  to  hide  a  critical  assumption;  The 
best  description  of  the  developments  not  discussed  in  the  alternatives  will  often  be  rather  like  the  description  al¬ 
ready  presented  in  the  ”most  likely*  scenario. 

Thus,  the  touchstone  for  creating  and  for  understanding  the  alternative  futures  must  be  the  ”most  likely” 
scenario. 

Fmally,  turning  from  theory  to  practice,  the  ”most  likely*  scenario  represents,  if  done  well,  the  one  future  that 
is  indispensable  to  decisionmakers.  This  image  provides  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  need  for  change.  If  no  alter¬ 
native  seems  better  than  this  image,  there  is  dearly  no  present  need  to  do  anything  different.  If,  however,  the 
*most  likely*  future  is  not  acceptable,  then  action  is  required  either  to  change  this  future  or,  as  is  often  the  case, 
to  do  a  better  job  of  preparing  to  endure  or  prevail  in  that  future  if  it  comes  to  pass. 

This  may  seem  obvious.  After  all,  the  notion  of  a  "most  likely*  future,  or  ”most  likely*  scenario,  is  com¬ 
monplace  in  long-range  forecasting  and  planning.  In  fact,  however,  apart  from  the  pomts  made  above,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  such  a  future  is  complex  and  puzzling,  and  is  rarely  considered  carefufly. 

What  Is  the  "Most  Ukety*  Future? 

It  is  generally  thought,  for  example,  that  this  future  is  somehow  significantly  more  probable  than  its  alterna¬ 
tives.  Practically  speaking,  however,  its  probability  is  zero.  That  is,  the  "most  likely*  scenario  is  virtually  certain 
not  to  represent  accuratety  the  future  t^  actually  wiO  materialize. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  this  future  may  have  a  probability  that  b  higher  than  that  of  other  possible  futures 
and  thus  may,  in  that  sense,  be  "more  likely*  than  they  are.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  probability  of 
any  scenario  is  essentially  nil,  and  hence  the  comparison  of  probability  levels  is  merely  academic. 
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This  point  warrants  emphasis  and  some  elaboration,  smoe  in  military  forecasting  and  planning  one  frequently 
encounters  seemingly  authoritative  assessments  of  the  probability  d  various  scenarios.  All  such  assessments  are 
wrong. 

One  way  ci  aq>laining  why  is  to  note  that  a  scenario  is  a  model  Like  ail  models,  it  is  merely  a  representation 
of  reality,  and,  as  such,  it  must  be  simpler  by  far  than  what  it  presumes  to  represent  In  principle,  d  course, 
given  a  sufSdent  basis  in  past  or  current  experience,  a  model  can  be  hi^tly  re(»esentative  or  accurate,  uiiatever 
its  level  (tf  generality.  However,  in  futures  research  a  scenario  is  not  a  mo^  objective  historical  or  present 
reality  (since  the  future  does  not  exist),  but,  at  best,  is  an  informed  and  thoitghtftil  description  of  a  q)ecific  pos¬ 
sibility,  stemming  ultimately  fr’om  assunqitions  derived  from  an  uncertain  mixture  of  personal  e9q)erienoe,  im- 
agination,  and  intuition. 

Time  will  always  show,  therefore,  that  particular  devebpments  and  relationships  that  could  and  should  have 
been  included  were  overlooked.  Time  wffl  always  show  that  the  interpretation  or  emphaMs  given  to  some  things 
that  were  included  was  imperfect  And  time  will  always  show  that  the  actual  future  was  shaped  in  part  by  the 
developments  that  no  one  could  have  foreseen  when  the  scenario  was  written.  To  believe  otherwise  is  to  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  future. 

Paradoxically,  the  fact  that  all  futures  are  highly  improbable  because  they  are  necessarily  incomplete  or 
biased  cannot  be  overcome  by  constructing  futures  that  are  richer  in  detail  In  fact,  the  more  detailed  a 
scenario,  the  more  unlikely  it  is.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  futures,  any  one  of  which 
embraces  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  events  that  occur  in  a  precise  sequence.  One  may  try,  of  course,  to 
define  all  of  these  events  in  advance  and  then  specify  their  sequence  of  occurrence,  but  it  should  be  clear  that 
this  sort  of  effort  would  be  foolish.  To  miss  just  one  event  or  to  have  the  sequence  wrong  in  just  one  instance  is 
to  have  a  future  that  will  not  materialize.  That  is,  its  probability  will  prove  to  be  zero,  even  if  it  was  'right*  in 
general 

Thus,  the  concept  of  the  'most  likely*  future  is  very  problematical  (For  this  reason,  we  have  consistently  put 
the  phrase  in  quotation  marks  throughout  this  report.)  Yet  out  of  all  possible  futures,  it  seems  almost  absurd  to 
deny  that  there  is  some  future  state  of  affairs  that  can  be  said  to  be  'most  likely.*  Intuitively,  everyone  seems  to 
know  what  this  future  is.  In  some  sense,  it  appears  to  represent  a  'reasonable*  contmuation  of  various  past  and 
current  treads.  The  policy  analyst,  Herman  Kahn,  called  it  the  'surprise-free*  future,  in  which  things  are  an¬ 
ticipated  to  happen  more  or  less  as  we  expect  them  to  happen-and  nothing  happens  that  we  would  consider  to 
be  a  surprise.  On  this  view,  the  'most  likely*  future  is  that  future  we  most  expect,  even  if  we  do  not  know  quite 
what  to  expect.  If  we  were  to  experience  tlus  future,  the  shock  of  recognition  would  be  mild;  it  would  be  rather 
like  the  diuxiveTy  that  what  we  speak  is  prose. 

Accordingly,  rigorous  definition  of  the  'most  likely*  future  is  elurive.  But  perhaps  the  notion  can  at  least  be 
characterized  somewhat  more  precisely  by  thinking  of  the  'most  likely*  future,  not  as  a  single  future,  but  as  the 
summary  description  of  a  small  constellation  of  futures  at  the  very  peak  of  plauribility  in  the  distribution  of  all 
imaginable  futures-a  constellation  that  gradually  expands  over  time  to  incorporate  increasingly  larger  differen¬ 
ces  from  today,  though  never  the  radically  (Ufferent  or  wildly  implausible.  As  such,  it  is  a  composite  of  the  set  of 
dose  alternatives  that  appear  to  represent  the  plausible  continuations  of  today’s  relevant  forces  for  change.  But 
it  is  definitely  not  a  simple  extrapolation  of  these  forces,  which  should  be  obvious  from  the  fact  that  each  alterna¬ 
tive  in  the  constellation  is  different  from  the  others.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  these  differences,  most  of  vriiich 
are  trivial  simply  cancel  each  other  out,  in  much  the  same  way  that  an  average  cancels  out  the  minor  differences 
in  a  set  of  dose  numerical  estimates.  In  short,  the  *mo^  likely*  future  maybe  thought  of  as  an  expresrion  of  the 
central  tendency  of  the  constellation  of  highly  plaurible  futures.  Colloquially,  the  constellaticm  itself  is  vriiat  is 
called  the  ballpark. 

In  the  Delphi  conducted  as  part  of  this  study,  each  partidpant  was  asked  to  forecast  a  large  number  of  trends 
and  events,  assuming  lus  own  personal  expectation  regarding  the  'most  likety*  future.  Individual  estimates  of 
this  sort  provide  precisely  the  bads  needed  to  distill  the  'most  likely*  future  in  the  above  sense.  As  we  have  sug¬ 
gested,  t^  future  can  be  represented  by  finding  a  summary  measure  of  these  individual  estimates.  Because  aU 
of  the  forecast  estimates  in  the  Delphi  were  quantitative,  this  is  easily  accomplished.  To  minimizit  the  influence 
of  extreme  personal  riews  of  the  'most  likely*  future,  we  have  simply  used  the  median  response  from  the  group, 
both  for  the  trends  and  the  events. 
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In  the  following  pages,  we  present  a  scenario  that  weaves  together  these  median  results  into  what  appears  to 
be  a  plausible  and  self-consistent  whole.  Graphs  presented  the  'Most  likely  Fiiture*  section  of  Tren^”  in 
Volume  2  depict  the  final  Delphi  forecasts.  Note  that  vdtile  the  medians  are  assumed  to  describe  the  future  that 

actually  occurred,  there  is  Mmetime*  ■  Urge  hanH  cS  nr  niMwtainty  Tmiitd  tti«>  mMiianK,  whMi  i« 

shown  by  curves  that  dejnct  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles  m  the  Deli^  estimates-Le.,  the  middle  S0%  of  the 
estimates.  A  prudent  manager  w<^  want  to  take  these  curves  into  account,  because  from  his  pdnt  of  view 
today,  the 'most  likely*  future  is  defined  not  only  by  the  median,  but  also  by  the  uncertainty  surrounding  iL  If  the 
band  defined  by  these  quartiles  cannot  be  reduced-say,  by  further  research-then  the  executive’s  job  will  surely 
require  managing  both  the  uncertainty  and  the  "»«<«•"  He  may  wish  to  'bet*  on  the  mf-rfian,  but  he  must  be 
prepared  for  the  almost  certain  eventuafity  that  future  reality  often  somewhere  else  in  the  dis¬ 

tribution  of  forecasts. 

This  scenario  was  completed  in  January-February  1987. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 


This  report  surveys  the  sometimes  turbulent  history 
of  developments  that  affected  Army  recruiting  over  the 
last  15  years.  As  such,  it  chronicles  the  mterplay  between 
external  forces.  Army  recruiters,  the  Army  recruiting 
^em,  and  the  motives  of  youi%  people  who  joined  the 
Army-'Or  who  might  have.  Compared  to  other  periods 
of  American  history,  these  15  years  seemed  to  resemble 
most  closely  the  years  from  1948  to  1963  (though  without 
a  war)  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  1877  through  1892. 
Though  important  changes  occurred,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  change  was  more  difficult  than  in  the  early 
1980’s,  the  relevant  underlying  trends  proved  to  be 
remarkably  stable.  Shifts  in  direction  occurred  oc¬ 
casionally,  of  course,  but  these  shifts  were  never  abrupt 
or  unforeseeable. 

No  doubt  we  are  still  too  close  to  many  of  these 
developments  to  see  them  in  entirely  proper  perspec¬ 
tive.  Later  historians  may  well  show  that  the  emphasis 
we  place  on  some  of  them  is  wrong,  and  these  historians 
will  also  be  better  positioned  to  identify  forces  for 
change  which  we  have  overlooked  completely. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  following  portrmt  is 
correct  in  its  essentials,  given  the  data  and  documenta¬ 
tion  available  to  us  today  (i.e.,  in  January  2001).  Coupled 
with  our  own  direct  experience  of  the  evolving  situation 
durmgthe  last  15  years,  what  these  sources—and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative-indicate  may  be  summarized  broadly 
as  follows: 

1.  For  top  management  in  USAREC  and  DCSPER,  as 
well  as  for  recruiters  in  the  Geld,  the  enduring  reality 
was  that  there  were  no  simple  answers.  This  obser¬ 
vation  may  seem  platitudinous-particularly  since  it 
was  the  bedrock  conclusion  of  a  Ughly  popular  book 
in  the  early  1980’s  on  management.  In  Search  of  Ex¬ 
cellence.  'The  fact  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that 
recruiting  success  in  the  last  15  years  meant  avoid¬ 
ing  pat  formulas  while  keeping  to  the  basics  and  aug¬ 
menting  them  with  new  concepts.  It  meant  continu¬ 
ing  to  use  the  tested  and  successful  techniques  of  the 
early  and  mid- 1980’s,  as  well  as  dealing  ima^ative- 
ly  and  flexibly  with  a  full  range  of  new  factors  m  the 
external  environment.  And  it  meant  being  creative 
and  more  responsive  when  it  came  to  making  chan¬ 


ges  in  the  recruiting  system  itself. 

2.  The  external  faaors  that  posed  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties  (and  opportunities)  for  both  Army  recruiters 
and  the  management  of  the  Army  recruiting  system 
did  not  appear  one  by  one,  in  neat  little  packages. 
Rather,  they  appeared  simultaneously  and  con- 
tmuously,  and  they  spanned  the  posdbilides  from 
demographics  to  value  change,  from  economic 
developments  to  technological  innovation,  from 
legal  and  regulatory  considerations  to  vital  issues  of 
war  and  peace. 

3.  The  mtemal  factors  were  equally  diverse,  running 
the  gamut  from  shifts  in  DOD  budgets  to  procedural 
changes  that  were  sought  but  sometimes  not  imple¬ 
mented  to  improve  the  recruiting  system. 

4.  Perhaps  most  surprising  and  challen^ng  is  that  many 
developments  that  observers  in  the  1980’s  thought 
rather  likely  did  not  occur.  As  indicated  earlier,  the 
last  15  years  were  unusually  pladd,  at  least  when 
compared  to  certain  predictions  made  early  in  the 
1980’s.  Nevertheless,  ffie  fact  that  some  events  of  ap¬ 
parently  high  probability  did  not  occur  had  impor¬ 
tant  effects  on  the  behavior  of  the  various  players. 
Moreover,  because  the  cumulative  probability  of 
many  other  seemingly  important  future  events  crept 
up  throughout  this  period  just  as  anticipated,  these 
developments  were  always  in  the  background,  and 
could,  of  course,  occtir  at  almost  any  time.  Their 
presence  also  affected  behavior. 

5.  Over  this  period,  USAREC  met  its  overall  mission 
objectives.  This  was  accomplished  without  major 
policy  changes.  But  it  was  not  easy,  particularly  be¬ 
cause  the  outcome  depended  significantly  on  the 
course  of  environmental  factors  over  which 
USAREC  had  essentially  no  control 

6.  In  the  end,  sensitivity  to  these  outside  factors  on  the 
part  of  recruiters  and  managers,  a  high  level  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness  among  Army  recruiters,  and  major 
developments  in  the  design  and  execution  of  Army 
advertising  programs  appear  to  have  been  the  funda¬ 
mental  reasons  for  USARECs  success  during  the 
last  15  years. 
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2.  GENERAL  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


The  possibility  of  another  Great  Crash,  with  mas^ve 
unemployment  and  suffering  worldwide  (E4101),  began 
to  look  real  in  1988,  as  international  trade  imbalances 
and  problems  in  servidng  foreign  debts  soared,  and 
various  countries  mqperienced  serious  food  shortages 
because  of  bad  harvnts.  The  period  between  1988  and 
1992  or  1993  was  particularly  dangerous,  as  the  chances 
of  this  disaster’s  occurrence  at  some  point  during  this 
interval  rose  fairly  rapidly.  As  people  became  increas* 
ingly  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  threat,  thanks  to  a 
steady  stream  of  broadcasts  and  publications  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  doomsayers,  as  well  as  by  weU-known  authorities 
such  as  Professor  Galbraith,  they  sought  security.  Army 
recruitment  benefited  to  a  certain  degree  because  of 
these  fears. 

After  the  election  of  1992,  however,  new  trade  and 
tariff  agreements  and  new  lending  conditions  were  put 
in  place  that  began  to  bring  the  risk  of  a  global  depres¬ 
sion  under  control,  and  since  then  the  overall  probability 
of  a  collapse  has  mcreased  only  slightly. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  United  States  enjoyed  a 
steady  3%  annual  real  growth  in  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP)  (T4201).  Accordingly,  GNP  is  50%  higher  today 
(in  re^  terms)  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1986.  As  we  shall 
see  later  (p.  6),  employment  in  the  manufacturing  sec¬ 
tor  had  its  ups  and  downs  (but  tended  to  continue  its 
decline),  while  agriculture  fell  only  slightly,  and  the  ser- 
rice  sector  expanded  to  fill  the  voids.  This  shift  was  im¬ 
portant  both  domestically  and  internationally.  Indeed, 
employment  m  the  service  industries  accounted  for 
more  than  70%  of  jobs  even  15  years  ago,  and  trade  in 
services  contributed  a  substantial  surplus  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments-in  fact,  several  times  more  than 
was  indicated  by  oflicial  Government  statistics.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  was  the  steady  growth  of  the  "informa¬ 
tion  economy,*  a  dramatic  indication  of  the  Nation’s 
continued  movement  into  the  high-technology, 
knowledge-based  society  that  some  experts  had 
forecasted  as  early  as  the  1960’s. 

But  all  was  not  entirely  well  with  the  economy.  Of  fun¬ 
damental  importance  was  the  fact  that  cheap  energy  in 
the  mid- 1980’s  broke  some  of  the  good  habits  painfully 
adopted  in  the  mid-1970’s:  conservation,  substitution, 
exploration,  and  experimentation  to  develop  alterna¬ 
tives  to  oil.  Oil  imports  to  theUnited  States  grew  to  more 
than  40%  of  consumption,  a  level  of  dependence  that 
bad  not  been  seen  for  many  years.  The  result  was  that 
the  danger  of  a  severe  energy  crisis  grew  (E6101).  For 
geopolitical  reasons,  including  a  greater  Soriet  presence 


m  the  Middle  East,  the  period  of  greatest  threat  was 
from  around  1991  dirou^  1995,  which  of  course  om- 
tributed  to  heightened  uncertainties  about  the  health  of 
the  mtemational  eomomy  (and  fears  about  a  possible 
depression).  Again,  because  the  desire  for  economic 
security  was  an  important  motive  for  enlistees  (M38), 
these  uncertainties  tended  to  favor  Army  recruiting. 

Moreover,  the  chances  of  a  major  war  among  the  oil- 
producing  countries  in  the  Mediterranean  OPEC 
countries  grew  during  the  same  interval  (see  p.  21),  con¬ 
tributing  to  concerns  about  a  possible  energy  crisis  and, 
clearly,  the  risk  of  a  possible  U.S.  invotvement~a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  had  a  mu^  impact  on  Army  recruiting. 

Worse  yet  was  the  steady  rise  in  the  rate  of  inflation 
(T4202),  v^ch  reached  a  high  of  6%  by  the  end  of  1995. 
This  was  nothing  like  the  133%  of  1980,  but  it  still  was 
almost  double  the  level  in  1986  and  it  had  important 
repercussions  on  interest  rates,  the  stock  mark^  capi¬ 
tal  investment,  housing  starts,  unemployment,  etc. 

The  growth  of  inflation  was  a  critical  issue  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  1996.  The  Administration  that  took  office  in 
1997  was  pledged  to  repeat  the  accomplishments  of 
President  Reagan  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  m  the 
early  1980’s.  The  means  used  were  familiar  in  character 
(e.g.,  budget  cuts),  but  there  were  twists,  such  as  deep 
cuts  in  proposed  defense  spending.  And  new  taxes  were 
imposed.  Inflation  began  to  fall,  though  very  slowly. 
Today,  at  the  beginning  of  2001,  we  are  running  at  a  5% 
annual  rate. 

Dealing  with  inflation  has  been  problematical  over 
the  years,  however.  While  Government  spending  grew 
someMiat  less  slowly  than  GNP  m  the  late  1980’s  and 
early  1990’s,  and  pressures  to  balance  the  budget  in¬ 
creased,  the  fact  is  that  this  period  vritnessed  no 
balanced  budget  and  a  steady  growth  in  defidt  spend¬ 
ing  in  the  years  up  to  the  election  of  1996.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  took  office  in  1997  found  itself  saddled 
with  the  highest  total  Federal  debt  in  U3.  history 
($2B  trillion)  (T4203),  and  with  absolutely  no  way  to 
reduce  it  significantly.  It  had  pledged  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ran  a  surplus,  these  funds  would  be  used  to  retire 
the  debt  But  a  balanced  budget  was  uiuttainable 
(E4201),  despite  the  Administration’s  increasing  will¬ 
ingness  to  cut  back  on  its  own  programs  and  a  gradual 
growth  m  the  needed  cooperation  and  compromise  in 
the  Congress.  In  the  end,  the  demands  of  powerful  con¬ 
stituencies  prevailed  to  keep  the  budget  out  of  balance. 
(Seep.  12.) 
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On  balance,  these  developments  made  it  increaang- 
ly  (Ufficult  for  ordinary  dtizens  to  understand  and  cope 
with  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  the  economic  system. 
One  interesting  measure  of  this  fact  is  that  the  under* 
ground  economy  (T4204)  continued  to  grow  in  size 
throughout  this  period.  At  the  end  of  1986,  it  was  es¬ 
timated  to  be  worth  $388  bilhon.  This  figure  is  now  es¬ 
timated  to  be  nearfy  SSOO  billum  (in  1986  dollars).  Part 
of  the  explanation  may  be  a  continuing  absence  of  im¬ 
portant  successful  governmental  actions  against  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  particularly  the  illegal  drug  market, 
which  alone  accounted  for  somevdiere  between  25% 
and  30%  of  the  $500  billion.  Perhaps  more  important, 


however,  is  that  bewilderment  about  the  economy, 
coupled  with  resentment  toward  new  taxes  (and  the 
fail^  promises  of  the  tax  reform  in  1986),  has  led  nune 
people  to  jdn  this  subterranean  economy,  especially 
throu^  the  system  of  barteriog. 

The  growth  in  the  underground  ecomnny  had  very 
minor  but  nonetheless  negative  consequences  for  Army 
recruiting,  unce  it  aphemed  off  a  small  number  of  17-21 
year  olds  who  found  life  there  more  lucrative  and  per¬ 
haps  less  demanding  than  the  Army  job  they  ndght 
otherwise  have  chosen. 
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3.  JOBS 


To  the  surprise  of  many  economists,  the  percentage 
of  the  population  that  is  in  the  labor  force  continued  to 
rise  through  1995  (T4216).  The  participation  rate  in 
1970  was  60.4%;  in  1980,  it  was  63.8;  in  1984, 64.4%.  By 
1987,  it  had  reached  65.0%,  and  it  grew  slouiy  to  reach 
67.0%  at  the  end  of  1995.  Since  then  it  has  fallen  one- 
half  point. 

In  this  case,  small  changes  have  large  effects.  The 
baby  boomers,  it  seems,  have  been  forced  to  struggle  up 
a  career  ladder  on  which  the  highest  rungs  remained  oc¬ 
cupied  by  workers  who  chose  later  retirement  Q>nstant 
uncertainties  about  the  future  of  the  Social  Security  sys¬ 
tem,  coupled  with  advances  in  health  care  that  meant  in¬ 
creased  vigor  at  older  ages,  reinforced  the  trend  toward 
later  retirement.  Of  course,  this  trend  itself  was 
legitimized  when  in  1986  Congress  passed  legislation 
prohibiting  mandatory  retirement  by  age  70. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  unemployment  averaged 
a  constant  7%  throughout  the  last  IS  years  (T4217),  be¬ 
coming  almost  a  permanent  norm~and  a  continuing  na¬ 
tional  disgrace.  The  actual  percentage  of  jobless 
workers  was,  of  course,  higher  than  this,  since  the 
Government’s  statistics  still  do  not  include  those  who 
have  ^ven  up  looking  for  a  job.  This  points  to  the  erist- 
ence  of  an  apparently  enduring  underclass.  Some  per¬ 
sons  in  this  group  who  might  have  sought  to  escape  this 
situation  by  joining  the  serrice  found  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  do  so.  Poor  schools,  poor  diet,  high  exposure 
to  opportunities  for  criminal  activity,  and  other  factors 
combined  to  lower  their  chances  to  qualify.  Many  came 
to  prefer  to  remain  on  welfare,  while  liberals  preyed  for 
guaranteed  income  programs.  However,  no  important 
reforms  were  made  in  the  Nation’s  welfare  systems 
during  this  period. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  17-21  year  olds  in  the 
dvilian  labor  force  stayed  relatively  high  throughout  the 
last  15  years  (T4218).  It  actually  feU  from  17%  at  the  end 
of  1986  to  15%  5  years  later,  thanks  primarily  to  labor 
demands  from  the  service  industries,  and  then  it  held  for 
5  years  until  the  pressures  of  higher  inflation  began 
pushing  it  up  again.  Even  at  15%,  however,  joblessness 
within  this  age  category  was  strongly  positive  for  Army 
recruiting,  since  it  did  move  some  job  seekers  or  those 
without  other  means  of  support  to  seek  employment  in 
the  military.  For  these  individuals,  the  derire  to  get  a  job 
proved  to  be  an  enlistment  motive  of  consistently  high 
importance  throughout  this  period  (M13). 

From  a  national  perspective,  matters  were  far  worse 
for  hispanics  and  blacks  in  the  17-21  age  group. 


Hispanic  youth  suffered  a  23%  unemployment  rate  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  which  rose  to  25%  over  the 
next  5  years  and  thra  held  at  this  level,  unaffected  by 
developments  in  the  ecernmny  (T4219).  One  reason  is 
that  bodt  legal  and  illegal  immigration  {^persons  in  this 
age  group,  especially  in  the  Southwestern  States,  rose 
throu^iout  the  last  15  years  (see  p.  27).  As  it  happened, 
jobs  that  mi^t  otheririse  have  been  taken  by  native- 
txHu  residents  were  thereby  lost  to  highly  aml^ous 
newcomers,  including  m  many  cases,  illegal  immigrants. 

From  the  Army's  perspective,  this  level  of  joblessness 
among  young  hispanics  appeared  to  be  beneficial,  at 
least  initially,  benuse  it  p^uced  new  pressures  for 
some  of  them  to  enlist  Of  course,  the  Army  needed  to 
publicize  more  heavily  the  opportunity  it  provided  to 
qualified  hispanics  and  other  minorities. 

The  same  dreary  employment  situation  proved  to  be 
true  for  blacks  m  the  17-21-year-old  bracket  (T4220)- 
but  with  a  vengeance.  Thirty  percent  unemplc^ent 
faced  them  at  the  beginning  1987,  and  it  rose  to  35%. 
For  many,  an  Army  tour  was  still  the  way  out.  But  many 
who  tried  to  enlist  were  rejected  for  lowASVAB  scores. 
Since  the  rejection  rate  tended  to  rise  with  the  growth 
m  the  unemployment  level.  Army  recruiting  costs  per 
actual  enlistment  rose  m  this  environment. 

These  different  unemployment  dynamics  for  dif¬ 
ferent  ethnic^cultural  groups  of  young  people  raised 
public  concerns  about  two  issues.  The  first  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  over-representation  of  hispanics  and  blacks  in 
the  military.  The  news  media  evidenced  a  minor  inter¬ 
est  in  this  problem.  The  Congress,  however,  launched 
inquiries,  based  on  a  long-standing  concern  about 
minority  composition.  No  one  expected  that  the  total 
Army  would  ever  represent  a  true  cross-section  of  the 
American  population  of  military  age-something  that 
may  have  occurred  only  during  the  mobilizations  of 
World  War  II  (WWII)  and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  World 
War  I  (WWI).  As  it  turned  out  over  the  last  15  years,  the 
percentage  of  blacks  in  the  Army  held  constant  at  the 
1986  level  of  about  28%;  Asian-Americans  increased 
very  slightly  to  reach  Z5%  of  the  total  by 2001;  hispanics 
rose  from  less  than  5%  to  reach  7.0%  by  2001;  and  the 
percentage  of  whites  fell  accordingly,  reaching 625%  by 
2001.  (See  p.  33.)  From  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy, 
these  shifts  were  not  seen  as  radical  or  intolerabte. 

The  second  issue  concerned  the  impact  of  a  shifting 
racial  balance  on  the  overall  quality  of  the  Army.  Mam- 
laining  quality  proved  to  be  particularly  difficult  during 
the  years  of  greatest  shortage  of  17-21  year  olds.  Some 
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critics  attacked  aptitude  tests  for  having  a  cultural 
that  excluded  *a  share*  of  this  minority  group  or  that 

(See  p.  3L)  On  the  other  hand,  the  aca^mic  adiieve- 
ment  level  of  minorities  tended  to  continue  to  improve 
throughout  these  years,  u^iich,  in  prindple,  would  have 
kept  constant  the  percentage  of  high  achieven  anumg 
enlistees.  But  universities  and  the  private  sectw  in* 
creased  their  eSmts  to  capture  the  bed  of  the  best  in  the 
minorities,  which  complicated  the  problem  for 
recruiters,  particular^  in  tte  Army.  The  Army  foitght  to 
maintain  its  standard^  and,  as  we  shall  see  lata  (pp.  SC¬ 
SI),  succeeded  rather  welL 

Householders  in  this  age  group  who  held  a  job- 
wfaatever  their  ethnic  background-barely  managed  to 
maintain  the  income  level  typical  of  the  group  in  earlier 
years.  Their  median  mcome,  which  was  about  Sl3,400in 
198S,  crept  up  at  the  disappointing  rate  of  only  $214  per 
year  (in  1986  dollars)  to  reach  $18,000  today  (T422S). 
This  represented  an  annual  percentage  increase  of  leu 
than  1.5%  per  year,  not  even  one-half  of  the  rate  of 
growth  in  GNP.  In  large  part,  the  explanation  was  that 
these  young  people-motivated  but  often  ill-schooled- 
were  forced  to  t^e  low-paying  jobs  in  the  service  sec¬ 
tor. 

Low  income  for  this  age  group  made  it  easier  for  the 
Army  to  keep  up  with  civilian  pay  schedules.  (See  p.  28.) 
Inde^  it  made  Army  life  look  more  attractive  to  many 
persons  at  or  below  the  median.  Of  course,  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were,  m  fact,  ill-schooled  were  not  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Army.  Those  who  tUd  meet  Army  quality 
goals  found  a  ready  employer.  But  the  sale  was  compli¬ 
cated  because,  in  many  instances,  just  meeting  the 
Army’s  standards  meant  that  the  b^vidual  was  also 
qualified  for  higher  paying  civilian  jobs.  The  really  high 
achievers  in  this  group  were  far  less  inclined  to  want  an 
Army  career. 

The  service  sector  (and  the  military)  proved  to  offer 
more  job  opportunities  to  young  people  as  major  struc¬ 
tural  chan^  continued  to  take  place  in  the  national 
economy.  For  instance,  blue  collar  jobs  became  more 
scarce  as  the  industrial/manufacturing  sector  either  mt- 
ported  jobs  to  Third  World  countries  or  relied  increas¬ 
ingly  on  automation,  particularly  robotics.  In  1985, 
about  1S,000  robots  operated  in  American  factories  (as 
compared  with  more  than  40,000  in  Japan).  By  1990,  the 
number  had  exceeded  50,000  in  the  United  States.  As 
the  chairman  of  General  Motors  put  it  in  1985,  *Evety 
time  the  cost  of  labor  goes  up  one  dollar  an  hour,  a 
thousand  more  robots  become  economical”  Similarly,  a 
senior  officer  at  GE  noted  in  the  same  year  that 
*American  industry  faces  three  choices:  automate, 
emigrate,  or  evaporate.”  As  it  did  some  of  each  over  the 


last  15  years,  the  percentage  ol  the  dvihan  labor  force 
emplo]^  m  industry  (T4221)  declined  by  three  ptmits 
(15%),  from  20%in  1986  to  17%  today. 

A  substantial  number  of  new  jobs  were  created  m  the 
information  ecoocnny.  The  percentage  of  Information 
workers”  in  the  civilian  labor  force-le.,  workers  whose 
primary  job  is  to  produce,  process,  or  transmit  economi¬ 
cally  valuable  data  or  information  (T4209)-grew  steadi- 
ly  over  the  past  30  years.  In  1970,  it  was  about  45%;  in 
1980,  about  50%.  By  the  end  of  1985,  it  had  reac^ 
55  %,  and  it  has  now  grown  to  64%,  a  16%  rise  in  just  14 
years.  (Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that  industrial 
wwkers  and  information  wakers  collective^  account 
for  81%  of  the  civilian  labor  face  today.  TIus  means,  of 
course,  that  agriculture  and  all  other  occupations  are 
represented  by  the  remaining  19%.) 

This  historical^  phenomenal  transfomation  of  the 
U.S.  economy  has  had  far-reaching  implications,  many 
of  direct  importance  to  the  Army,  as  indicated 
throughout  th^  pages.  It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  two 
job-related  motives  affecting  the  enlistment  decision 
held  at  a  constant  level  of  impCMtance  during  this  period. 
The  desire  to  join  the  Army  to  get  trained  in  a  sl^  that 
would  help  the  individual  later  get  a  good  civilian  job 
(MIO)  was  considered  seriously  by  some  60%  6f  can- 
^dates  and  proved  decisive  to  alwut  40%.  A  less  impor¬ 
tant  motive,  Le.,  to  improve  skills  one  already  has  (M26), 
also  held  its  own. 

Considering  the  growth  in  automation,  it  is  not 
surprising  in  retrospect  to  see  that  the  percentage  of  new 
jobs  (mcluding  entry-level  jobs)  requiring  the  ability  to 
use  a  computer  (T42Z2)  grew  significantly  over  the  en¬ 
tire  period,  especially  in  the  10-year  period  from  1986 
to  1996.  By  the  end  of  1986,  a  full  25%  of  new  jobs  were 
m  this  category;  a  decade  later,  38%  were,  and  today 
40%  are.  Altogether,  the  increase  from  19%  to  today 
was  an  astonishing  60%-almost  four  times  faster  than 
the  growth  in  the  percentage  of  information  workers  in 
the  civilian  labor  force. 

Because  there  was  a  comparable  growth  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Army  positions  requiring  computer  lUera^,  com¬ 
petition  with  the  private  secta  and  tte  other  sovices  for 
high  schocd  graduates  possesring  these  skills  (or  able  to 
learn  them)  grew  increasingly  intense.  As  we  shall  see 
later  (p.  31),  the  needs  of  tte  private  sector  and  the 
Army  were  often  quite  different,  even  though  the  phrase 
”computer  literac^  appeared  to  make  them  look  the 
same.  After  all,  righting  through  an  automated  sight 
could  be  classified  as  involving  such  skills.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  genuine  overlap  m  needs  for  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  abilities,  and  this  common  need  did  produce  real 
competition  for  qualified  young  peo|de. 
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Younger  females  found  more  opportunity  in  this  en- 
vironomnt  Most  secretaries  were  still  women,  fw  ex¬ 
ample,  but  they  tqierated  word  jnocessors  and  other 
sophisticated  computer-based  equipment,  not 
typewriters,  and  thus  could  claim  greater  recognition 
ai^  reward.  But  women  who  i^epared  themselves  ade¬ 
quately  in  high  school  and  college  (and  many  did)  were 
^le  to  move  into  positions  traditionally  held  by  males. 
By  the  end  of  1995,  the  percentage  of  females  entering 
such  jobs  (T4208)  reached  70%.  The  military  provided 
some  opportunities  along  these  lines,  though  of  all  the 
services,  the  Army  was  least  able  to  do  so. 

The  percentage  of  college  graduates  who  proved  to 
be  over-qualified  for  the  jobs  av^ble  to  them  at  the 
time  of  graduation  (T4207)  was  large  in  1986  and  rose 
over  the  following  15  years.  Sodetally,  althou^  some  of 
these  graduates  went  on  to  become  great  entrepreneurs 
in  other  fields,  this  situation  was  a  disappointment  and 
a  cause  of  minor  political  agitation.  But  it  could  have 
been  foreseen  weU  in  advance:  too  many  college  stu¬ 
dents  graduated  in  disdplines  that  soon  became  over- 
populated  (computer  science  became  an  important  case 
when  automated  programming  was  commercialized); 
some  professions  (e.g.,  pharmacology  or  industrial 
design)  were  overtaken  by  astonishing  advances  in  com¬ 
puter  software,  especially  expert  systems;  some  of  the 


guild-like  profesuons  tended  toward  saturation  (e.g., 
law  and  medicine)  or  succeeded  in  beginning  to  put 
themselves  out  of  business  through  majm  technolopcal 
advances  (e.g.,  dentistry);  openings  in  other  areas  (such 
as  teaching  in  fields  otto  than  engineering  or  business 
in  ctdlege  or  math  and  science  m  high  schooO  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  find,  as  {vofessors  decided 
to  retire  later;  stiD  otto  openings  were  dosed  because 

the  level  of  fordgn  cmnpetition;  etc. 

The  abundance  college  graduates  who  could  not 
find  jobs  in  their  chosen  field,  though  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  them  were  potential  Army  recruits,  was 
strongly  positive  for  Army  recruiting  efforts.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  it  increased  the  market  fw  OCS  and  technical 
enlisted  skills.  As  in  earlier  years,  USAREC-its  com¬ 
manders  and  recruiters-never  quite  hit  upon  first-rate 
approaches  for  recruiting  the  b^  techni^  specialists 
and  officers  from  this  college  pooL  But  fortunately,  most 
of  the  enlistees  from  this  pool  approached  the  Army, 
rather  than  waiting  to  be  approached.  While  quotas  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  met  in  this  way,  there  was  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  opportunity  costs  of  such  a  weak  strategy.  In 
reality,  as  will  be  seen  later  (p.  29),  there  actually  was  a 
high  level  of  competition  during  this  period  for  many 
college  graduates.  Unwittingly,  therefore,  the  Army  was 
settling  for  less  than  the  best. 
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4.  UFESTYLES  AND  BASIC  VALUES 


Recall  the  national  sense  of  pride,  purpose,  and  faith 
in  the  future  that  characterized  America  in  1985-86,  cul¬ 
minating  perhaps  in  the  flamboyance  of  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  celebration  for  the  Statue  of  liberty.  Public 
opinion  polls  taken  then  indicated  that  47%  of  the  adult 
population  believed  that  the  overall  rituation  in  the 
United  States  would  be  better  5  years  hence  than  it  was 
then.  This  faith  was  not  misplac^;  the  situation  in  1990 
was  indeed  better  for  more  people. 

Since  1985,  this  poll  has  been  repeated  continually, 
and  it  has  consistently  shown  a  hiel»  level  of  cqitimism 
among  an  even  hi^er  percentage  of  the  population 
(T2216).  This  reflects  a  climate  of  opinion  that  has 
favored  the  wider  acceptance  of  traditional  values  and 
the  reversal  of  some  trends  that  appeared  to  be 
threatening  them. 

For  example,  it  was  thought  by  some  in  the  mid-1980*s 
that  the  middle  class  (”the  backbone  of  America*)  was 
fading  in  size  and  importance.  More  precisely,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  liberal  economists  at  that  time  were  persuaded 
that  the  trends  were  clearly  pointing  toward  a  future  in 
vriiich  the  rich  got  richer,  the  poor  got  poorer,  and  the 
middle  class  got  smaller  and  smaller,  with  many  baby 
boomers  turning  out  to  be  "young  urban  failures”  and 
swelling  the  lower  class.  In  fact,  the  middle  class  did  fall 
from  55%  of  the  population  to  46%  from  1978  to  1983, 
and  it  declined  a  few  more  percentage  points  m  the  years 
immediately  foUowing.  As  it  happened,  however,  the 
prophecies  of  doom  failed  to  materialize.  Indeed,  the 
middle  class  held  its  own  from  1986  to  today  at  a  con¬ 
stant  42%-44%  of  the  population  (T4224). 

For  Army  recruiting,  this  meant  potentially  a  reliable 
market  of  highly  desirable  recruits  that  grew  as  the  over¬ 
all  population  grew.  The  reality  was  somevriiat  more 
complex,  however.  For  one  thin^  the  number  of  17-21 
year  olds  in  the  nuddle  class  fanulies  tended  to  fall  as  a 
percentage  of  all  17-21  year  olds.  Moreover,  the  growth 
in  I-IIIA’s  tended  to  occur  vrithin  upper-income 
families,  not  in  the  middle  class. 

As  inflation  was  brought  under  control  in  the  early 
1980’s,  the  percentage  of  married-couple  fanulies  with 
two  incomes  peaked  at  65%  at  the  end  of  1986  and  then 
began  to  fall  ^4206).  By  the  end  of 1990  it  reached  60%, 
vriiere  it  held  throi^  1995.  (This  drop  was  accounted 
for  prindpally  by  families  in  the  upper  income  brackets, 
and  was  motivated  in  part  by  various  changes  in  the  tax 
laws.  Althou^  some  wives  worked  for  reasons  t^er 
than  to  increase  the  family  income,  the  fact  is  that  many 
in  the  middle  class  and  among  the  less  well-to-do  stiU 


had  to  have  two  incomes  to  maintain  their  standard  of 
living.)  As  prices  rose  over  the  last  5  years,  however, 
wives  returned  to  the  labor  force.  Today,  the  situation  is 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1986. 

This  increase  in  women  in  the  labor  force  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  principally  by  women  in  their  late  30’s  or 
early  40’s,  or  older.  The  percentage  of  women  of 
childbearing  age  in  the  labor  force  essentially  flattened 
(at  75%)  by  the  end  of  1990,  after  a  rapid  rise  from  40% 
in  1955  (T4205).  This  level  of  participation  during  the 
years  of  family-building  was  general^  positive  for  the 
persons  involved,  since  it  increased  their  standard  of 
living.  But  it  also  was  a  source  of  personal  and  family  dif 
Acuity  as  adjustments  had  to  be  made  constantly  regard¬ 
ing  the  sharing  of  family  responsibilities,  the  fate  of 
latch-key  children,  etc.  Furthermore,  it  kept  alive  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sodetal  issues  from  the  1970’s  and  1980’s  (such  as 
women’s  rights)  and  raised  others  (such  as  the  extent  to 
which  some  jol»  were  being  closed  off  to  youth  because 
women  would  take  them  at  lower  pay). 

These  problems  were  also  faced  by  married  Army  en¬ 
listees.  Indeed,  they  were  often  more  serious  for  Army 
families  because  Army  personnel  tended  to  marry  ear¬ 
lier  and  have  children  earlier  than  their  civilian  counter¬ 
parts,  and  thus  had  a  particularly  great  need  for  two  in¬ 
comes.  Single  parents  in  the  military  had  an  especially 
difficult  time  coping. 

High  levels  of  labor  force  participation  led  an  mcreas- 
ing  number  of  married  women  to  postpone  having 
children  until  after  age  30  (T1213).  From  one  point  of 
view,  this  dedrion  can  be  said  to  have  had  no  effect  on 
Army  recruiting  between  1986  and  today,  rince  all  of  the 
persons  recruited  during  that  period  had  been  bom 
before  1986.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  important  indicator 
of  the  sense  of  family  values,  stability,  Anancial  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  priorities  during  the  years  in  vriiich  those 
recruits  achieved  maturity.  Indeed,  some  of  those 
recruits  grew  up  vnth  children  from  these  famUies  and 
thereby  had  the  chance  to  eiqierience  their  values  in  ac- 
dcm. 

One  way  of  understanding  vriiat  these  values  were  is 
to  note  that  T1213  rose  from  24%  at  the  end  of  1986  to 
27%  today.  This  level  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  level 
in  I960,  and  reflects  an  important  turnaround  from  the 
mid-lS>^5,  vriien  it  fell  to  16%. 

From  another  pdnt  of  view,  the  decision  to  postpone 
having  children  was  immediately  beneAdal  to  Army 
recruiting,  smce  it  enabled  some  of  these  women  to  join 
the  Army. 
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The  fUp  side  of  these  developments  was  a  sli^ 
decline  in  births  to  mothers  of  19  or  younger  as  a  per¬ 
centage  oi  all  births  Cri212).  Throughout  the  past  IS 
years,  this  level  was  again  essentially  the  same  as  the 
level  of  1960  (Le^  14%),  and  it  contrasted  sharply  with 
a  hi^  in  1975 (19%).  Fear  of  AIDS  almost  certainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  maintain  this  relatively  stable  level 

The  pubfi^s  level  of  tolerance  of  (fifiCerent  lifestyles, 
behawors,  values,  and  the  like  remained  constant  at  the 
level  defined  in  1986,  except  during  the  period  from  1991 
through  1995,  when  it  rose  very  sli^tly  (T2210).  CThis 
increase  was  apparently  a  reflection  of  the  public's  will¬ 
ingness  to  tolerate  the  behavior  of  more  minority  cul¬ 
tures  and  the  adoption  of  more  affluent  lifest^es  by 
working  women  and  their  families.)  The  change  in  Ad¬ 
ministrations  in  1996  brought  things  back  to  the  1986 
norm.  Thus,  throughout  these  15  years,  the  *lifest^  is¬ 
sues*  were  little  different  from  those  debated  during  the 
Reagan  years:  abortion,  pornography,  drugs,  gay  rights, 
divorce,  welfare,  feminism,  prayer  m  schools,  etc.  In  the 
media,  in  the  marketplace,  and  at  home,  the  public  ac¬ 
cepted  only  so  much,  and  then  spoke  out  with 
if  not  horror,  often  demanding  political  action  to  correct 
excesses. 

In  many  ways,  the  threat  of  AIDS  was  a  reouring  sym¬ 
bol  in  the  debates  on  lifestjie  norms.  As  in  the  early 
1980’s,  some  persons  saw  AIDS  as  God’s  revenge  on 
morally  corrupt  individuals,  while  others  saw  it  merely 
a  fatal  disease  *of  our  times,*  like  measles  or  polio  in  ear¬ 
lier  periods.  Although  a  cure  for  AIDS  was  discovered 
(£3103)  in  1992,  it  was  years  before  testing  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  drug  was  licensed  for  prescription  by  all 
doctors. 

By  the  mid- 1990’s,  some  70,000  Americans  had  died 
of  AIDS,  and  the  toll  grew  (though  more  slowly)  in  the 
years  that  followed.  These  grim  statistics  complicated 
many  social  processes-including  Army  recruitment. 
Some  young  people  rejected  the  Army  specifically  out 
of  fear  of  exposure  to  AIDS.  In  fact,  however,  beuuse 
the  Army  continued  to  use  AIDS  screening  to  cull  out 
actual  carriers,  the  Army  prodded  a  higher  level  of  per¬ 
sonal  reassurance  than  did  the  corporate  world,  where 
employees  were  generally  not  screened.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  millions  of  Americans  carried  AIDS,  the 
rejection  of  carriers  by  the  Army  eliminated  recnuts 
who  might  have  been  accepted  in  earlier  times,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  persons  that  had  to  be  found, 
tested,  and  recruited  to  meet  mission  reqmrements. 

The  chances  that  AIDS  might  become  a  fatal  pan¬ 
demic,  sweeping  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  kill¬ 
ing  millions,  remained  low.  However,  the  fear  of  plagues 
and  other  epidemics  that  might  do  the  same  (e.g.,  a  new 


and  particulariy  virulent  influenza)  rose  modestly  over 
this  period,  particularly  in  the  early  years  (E6102). 
Public  health  specialists,  research  physicians,  and 
biologists  took  these  risks  seriously-after  all,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  sttdi  a  calamity,  while  very  modest,  was  real 
throi^^iout  the  entire  period  from  19%  to 2001-and  im¬ 
plemented  new  crisis  prevention  ]dans  and  procedures 
against  the  possibilities.  These  devek^mtents  were  fol¬ 
lowed  dosely  by  experts  oa  tnolopcal  warfare.  Apart 
from  fears  atout  ATOS,  the  pubHc^  however,  took  little 
intnest  in  these  developments. 

From  time  to  time  ptdis  were  taken  m  vriiich  adult 
Americans  were  asked  if  they  perstmally  accepted  tradi¬ 
tional  values  in  areas  such  as  marriage,  fanuly,  sex, 
woman’s  role,  self-reliance,  savings,  and  long-term 
gratification  of  needs.  In  19%  25%  said  they  did.  By 
1996,  this  number  reached  28%,  vriiere  it  has  remained 
(T2209).  This  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  legacies  of  the 
Reagan  years,  and  it  was  importantly  influenced  by 
many  types  of  institutions,  including  fundamentalist 
televirion  ministries,  and  a  schod  system  that  under¬ 
went  major  reform  during  this  period  (see  pp.  13.).  The 
upward  shift  in  this  trend  was  more  significant  than  the 
mere  percentages  might  suggest.  For  one  thing,  each 
percentage  point  represented  almost  2  million  people, 
mcluding  a  surprising  large  number  of  young  persons, 
generally  the  offspring  of  no-longer-young,  no-longer- 
upwardfy-mobile  urban  professionals.  Army  recruiting 
benefited  from  this  development  . 

One  extremely  important  development  of  the  past 
15  years  was  that  the  long-term  dedine  in  the  ratio  of 
families  to  households  was  halted.  The  shift  in  values 
was  surely  a  cause.  Over  the  entire  period,  families  as  a 
percentage  of  households  wavered  between  71%  and 
72%~le.,  the  level  of  1985  (T1209).  In  1960,  the  figure 
wras  85%;  in  1970,  81%;  and  m  1980,  74%.  BaricaUy, 
what  this  20-year  decline  meant  was  that  the  growth  in 
households  far  outpaced  the  growth  in  families,  thanks 
to  three  major  forces:  high  levels  of  divorce,  elderly  per¬ 
sons  outliving  their  spouses,  and  younger  people  living 
on  their  own  and  postponing  (or  forgoing)  marriage. 
Over  these  15  years,  however,  many  younger  people 
either  returned  to  the  nest  (for  economic  reasons)  or 
settled  down  and  married  earlier  than  their  counter¬ 
parts  m  the  70’s  and  early  80’s.  Fear  of  AIDS  played  a 
role  in  the  decision  of  many  young  pec^le  to  find  a  mate 
more  quickly  and  to  settle  down  *for  life.* 

The  divorce  rate  remained  high,  as  is  indicated,  in 
part,  by  the  percentage  of  families  with  children  under 
18  headed  by  a  single  parent  (T1211).  By  the  end  of 1970, 
13%  of  families  fell  in  this  category;  by  1981, 22%;  by 
1985,  26%;  and  the  number  continued  mching  its  way 
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up,  so  that  today  it  stands  at  32%-almost  one  bmily  in 
three.  This  helps  explain  why  so  many  women  of 
childbearingageareinthelaborforce.(AstheG>i%rea- 
sional  Research  Service  argued  in  1986,  the  divorce  rate 
has  ”the  strongest  eromve  effect  on  the  middle  class.*)  It 
also  helps  to  eiqplain  why  smne  children  tend  to  be  more 
self-disciplined  and  rcspon^le  than  one  might  other¬ 
wise  expect,  and  also  why  there  are  so  many  others  who 
run  in  gangs,  do  poorly  m  schod,  and  lack  respect  for 
maiastream  social  institutions. 

The  percentage  oi  families  Imng  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level  stayed  constant  at  12%  throughout  the  last 
IS  years  (T422S).  From  1960  to  1970  it  had  fallen  from 
18.1%  to  10.1%.  In  1979,  it  reached  9.6%.  In  1980,  it 
started  to  rise  again  (103%);  by  1983  it  had  hit  1S%.  The 
commitment  to  supply-side  economic  theory  produced 
few  significant  *tric^-down*  effects  for  the^  families. 
The  tax  reform  of  1986  helped  somevdiat,  by  ending  the 
Federal  tax  obligaUon  for  persons  in  this  group,  but  this 
modest  gain  was  offset  by  other  economic  factors.  The 
change  of  Administrations  in  1996  did  not  help.  Again, 
it  appeared  that  America  was  producing  something  of  a 
permanent  underclass,  often  intergenerational  in 
families. 

A  number  of  observers  beUeved  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  poor  would  take  to  the  streets,  and  in  fact  the  chan¬ 
ces  that  major  riots  might  once  agmn  sweep  the  Nation 
were  one  m  five  over  the  last  15  years  (E2201).  To  these 
observers  the  threat  was  real,  and  *thb  time,*  they  con¬ 
cluded,  "the  target  won’t  be  the  ghettos  or  the  barrios. 
This  time  it  will  be  the  middle  or  upper  class  com¬ 
munities  closest  at  hand,  including  those  of  minorities 
making  the  greatest  upward  strides.*  The  possibility  of 
interracial  conflicts  among  minorities  was  very  real: 
blacks  vs.  hispamcs,  both  vs.  Asians  and  Middle  Eastern 
small  businessmen,  etc.  The  probability  increased  as 
respect  among  the  poor  for  law,  order,  and  authority 
(wUch  was  already  at  a  low  level)  declined.  This  meant 
a  lowering  of  the  prestige  of  many  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  military.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  best  qualified 
of  the  poor  st^  looked  to  the  military  as  a  means  of  es¬ 
caping  poverty.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  recruits  v^o 
viewed  an  Army  tour  as  a  way  of  earning  money  to  help 
the  family  at  home  remained  constant  throughout  this 
period  (M32). 

Equally  disturbing  was  that  the  percentage  of 
children  under  16  living  in  families  below  the  poverty 
level  rose  throughout  this  period  from  23%  at  the  end 
of  1986  (vs.  20%  in  1985  and  15%  in  1970)  to  25%  by 
1996~wbere  it  still  holds  today  (T4226).  The  shocking 
reality  is  that  since  1995,  a  full  one-  quarter  of  all 
American  children  under  16  have  lived  m  poverty,  and 


they  have  been  and  are  bang  sh^)ed  by  the  oqieriences 
and  valims  of  such  a  Ufe.  This  will  no  doubt  have  serious 
crmsequences  fw  all  of  our  institutions,  including  the 
Army,  in  the  21st  century,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the 
pool  of  qualified  recruits  is  smaQa  than  it  was  in  earlia 
times. 

On  the  otha  hand,  the  more  widespread  acceptance 
of  traditional  values,  the  fear  of  AIDS,  and  the  influence 
of  other  factors  (e.g.,  abortion)  have  comlnned  to 
produce  a  decline  m  the  numba  of  13  year  olds  who  are 
children  of  unwed  mothers  (T1210).  In  1965,  the  num¬ 
ber  was  155,000;  m  1975,  it  was  240,000;  in  1985,  it  was 
394,000.  Since  1966,  it  haa  frdlen  slowly  but  steadily,  so 
that  in  2000  it  was  about  360,000.  This  reduction  over 
the  past  15  years  relative  to  the  preceding20  years  is  per¬ 
haps  an  encouraging  sign.  But  the  absolute  numbers 
have  appalled  many  social  observers,  since  they  repre¬ 
sent  well  over  10%  of  aO  births.  The  children  in  this 
group  are  often  living  in  poverty. 

Given  the  various  intense  pressures  that  young  people 
have  to  deal  with  in  our  society,  the  shift  toward  tradi¬ 
tional  values  may  help  to  expl^  the  rise  from  1987  to 
1991  m  the  level  of  emotion^  maturity  of  male  16  year 
olds~e.g.,  their  ability  to  set  goals,  postpone  gratifica¬ 
tion,  take  responribility  for  others,  etc  (1^12).  Since 
1991,  the  measured  level  has  stood  at  5.0,  which  means 
a  level  equivalent  to  that  of  their  parents  when  they  were 
of  the  same  age.  Several  motives  for  Army  enlistment 
may  be  worth  noting  in  this  context,  particularly  M7  ("to 
get  time  to  figure  out  what  I  really  want  to  do"),  M23  Oo 
learn  what  Army  life  is  all  about"),  and  M30  ("to  put 
some  discipline  in  my  life").  Surprisingly,  all  three  were 
decisive  as  often  as  they  were  in  1986.  Only  M30  was 
considered  seriously  by  a  larger  percentage  of  recruits 
in  this  period  than  in  1986,  which  seems  reasonable  m 
light  of  the  trend. 

A  measure  oi  emotional  maturity  is  the  suicide  rate, 
which  began  a  slow  rise  among  the  U3.  population  as  a 
whole  in  1968.  For  males  aged  15-24,  the  number  of 
suicides  reached  a  high  of  2L8  pa  100,000  persons  in 
1977— about  four  times  higher  th^  the  rate  for  the  same 
group  in  the  Netherlands  or  three  times  higher  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  one-third  less  than  for  Swit¬ 
zerland  or  Austria.  Since  1977,  the  rate  has  fluctuated 
between  19.7  and  202.  For  the  last  15  years,  it  has  held 
constant  at  20.0  (T1214),  despite  a  1986  concern  among 
experts  on  youth  suicide  that  the  rate  mi^  rise  for  a 
time  around  199L  On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of 
the  U3.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
had  announced  in  1986  a  goal  for  1990  of  reducing  the 
youth  suicide  rate  by  about  10%.  This  goal  was  not 
achieved.  We  should  note  that,  as  in  the  past,  far  fewer 
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suicidesoccurredamoiiglS-19yearoldsthaiiuiK>Bg20- 
24  year  oldf.  lo  fact,  suicides  among  the  15-19  year  olds 
feU  from  1986  through  1995,  except  perhaps  among  the 
economically  deprived,  as  the  level  of  emotional 
maturity  (T2212)  increased. 

The  declared  poUtical  afBliation  of  young  people  was 
remarkab^  constant  duringthe  last  15  years.  Tobe  more 
precise,  tte  percentage  of  17-21  year  olds  vho  coor 
sidered  themselves  to  be  Republic^  held  flat  at  30% 
(T2208),  a  significant  gain  from  the  18%  6f  1980.  Since 
the  percentage  who  aligned  themselves  with  the 
Democrats  declined  in  the  early  years  of  this  period, 
fringie  or  brand  new  political  parties  were  able  to  attract 
more  support  The  Libertarians,  for  one,  grew  in  aze. 
But  for  young  people,  the  largest  party  by  far  was  NOTA 
(”None  of  the  Above^.  In  the  elecdon  of  1996,  however, 
there  was  a  surge  of  votes  toward  the  liberal  candidate, 
particularly  by  poor  youth  who  thought  that  he  would 
restore  programs  cut  by  President  Reagan  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

The  high  level  of  conservatism  indicated  by  these 
figures  was  confirmed  in  public  opinion  polls  asking  17- 
21  year  olds  about  their  level  of  patriotism.  Over  the  last 
15  years,  a  full  50%  of  these  persons  consistently  iden¬ 
tified  themselves  as  'strong!/  or  'very  strongl/  patric^ 
(T2211)"a  figure  that  actually  inaeased  to  60%  be¬ 
tween  1991  and  the  election  of  1996,  peaking  when  the 
United  States  finally  took  aggressive  notary  action  that 
seems  to  have  caused  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of 
international  terrorist  incidents  affecting  Americans 
(discussed  later  on  p.  25). 

For  Army  recruiting,  the  return  to  traditional  values 
and  the  high  levels  of  patriotism  and  conservatism 
among  young  people  were  not  as  important  as  one  might 
have  expected  perhaps  because  these  shifts  were  not 
vigorously  and  disUnctively  targeted  in  Army  recruiting 
campaigns.  For  example,  it  would  appear  that,  by  them- 
selv^  self-expressed  patriotic  sentiments  have  usually 
had  little  to  do  with  propenrity  to  enlist.  The  lughest  ac¬ 
cession  volume  m  the  all-volunteer  era  came  in  1974-75, 
when  Vietnam  issues  were  still  very  much  on  the  minds 
of  young  people.  We  note  further  that  over  the  la^  15 
years  the  degree  to  which  enlistments  were  influenced 
by  a  deare  to  serve  one’s  country  (M2)  did  not  change. 

More  important,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
patibility  of  the  values  of  NFS  recruits  with  the  values  of 


the  Army  increased  in  the  earfy  years  of  the  period  and 
remained  at  the  same  moderately  high  level  firmn  1991 
to  today  (T8438).  The  enlistment  sale,  while  it  remained 
challenpng,  was  thus  often  easier  for  recruiters. 
Downstream  retention  rates  also  improved.  In  this  en- 
vironment,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  decisiveness  of 
a  variety  of  recruitment  motives  for  enlistees  increased 
over  the  1966  level:  to  belong  to  a  group  and  achieve 
identity  (M20),  to  find  adventure  and  exdtement  (M22), 
to  use  a^  wo^  with  exotic  technologies  (M24),  to  get 
into  OCS  or  West  Point  (M41),  eta 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  elderly  became  increasing¬ 
ly  influential  over  this  period,  as  they  grew  in  number 
and  placed  greater  demands  (m  society  for  human  ser¬ 
vices.  As  indicated  earlier  (p.  5),  many  ci  the  elderfy 
remained  on  the  job  well  past  age  65,  which  meant  that 
they  retained  institutional  power.  Moreover,  even  the 
retired  elderly  had  a  considerable  voice,  socially  and 
politically,  through  now  powerful  groups  like  the 
Amerkan  Association  for  Retired  Persons  (AARP). 
AARP  began  seriously  to  organize  itself  as  a  'political 
education'  group  in  1986,  when  it  launched  a  campaign 
called  'AARP/VOTE,'  noting  that  it  already  had  22  mil¬ 
lion  members  and  that  there  were  then  another  40  mil¬ 
lion  people  who  were  50  or  over.  That’s  62  million 
votes,*  said  AARP,  'More  than  enough  to  achieve  our 
goals.* 

Next  to  the  National  Association  of  Realtors,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  AARP  was  by  far  the  most  influential  lobby 
on  the  national  level  by  19%.  For  various  reasons,  there¬ 
fore,  the  political  clout  of  those  over  65  was  high 
(T5202).  Their  vote  was  decisive  m  the  election  of  1996, 
and  the  Administration  that  entered  office  in  1997  did 
not  forget  its  debt  One  consequence  of  importance  to 
the  military  is  that,  despite  the  elderl/s  traditional  sup¬ 
port  foi  the  military,  growth  in  defense  budgets  was  held 
down  (in  real  terms)  to  provide  fimds  for  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  programs  to  benefit  this  group^Le.,  a  better  So¬ 
cial  Sec^ty  system,  more  employment  opportunities 
for  older  people,  quality  health  care,  affordable  hous¬ 
ing,  safe  streets,  a  clean  environment,  etc.  Higher 
defense  spending  was  not  on  the  elderl/s  agenda,  but 
an  end  to  huge  Federal  deficits  was. 

Today,  some  13%  of  the  population  is  65  or  older.  By 
themselves  they  constitute  a  bloc  of  35  million  voters. 
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5.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


The  world  of  1986*2000  was  a  world  in  which  an  in¬ 
creasing  premium  was  placed  on  educational  attmn- 
ment.  A  college  degree  was  not  essential  to  success,  al¬ 
though  a  or  was  conmumly  consid^ed  a  bare 
minimum  for  more  and  more  entry-level  jobs.  What 
mattered  was  having  a  marketable  spedalty-an  area  of 
ejqxrtise  m  which  the  individual  had  a  willii^ness  to 
continue  learning,  both  formally  and  informally. 

The  'underclass*  spoken  of  earlier  (p.  5)  was  defined 
not  just  in  economic  terms,  but  also  in  terms  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  illiteracy.  For  young  people,  a  high  school 
diploma  was  almost  necessary  to  escape  being  trapped 
in  this  underclass,  but  it  was  not,  of  course,  sufficient 

Driving  this  situation  was  a  phenomenal  increase 
throughout  the  world  in  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  (T3101),  which  was  growing  at  the 
astonishing  rate  of  13%  per  year  in  1986,  but  actualfy 
reached  19%  per  year  in  2000.  Since  each  year’s  growth 
was  more  or  less  from  the  prior  year’s  base,  this  meant 
that  in  the  past  15  years  what  was  known  in  just  these 
subject  areas  increased  by  a  factor  of  more  than  9! 

Because  of  the  growth  in  knowledge,  failures  by  the 
United  States  to  keep  pace  in  some  areas,  and  the 
availability  of  new  (and  less  expenuve)  ways  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information,  as  well  as  the  development  of  new 
learning  methods,  pressures  moimted  to  reform  the 
school  system.  Legators,  educators,  and  parents  (in¬ 
cluding  some,  but  hardly  a  sufficient  number  of  parents 
in  poor  families)  joined  in  efforts  to  produce  the  needed 
changes. 

Substantial  investments  were  made  in  education  over 
the  past  15  years~for  higher  teacher  salaries,  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  (including  computer  and  telecom¬ 
munications  technologies),  and  for  innovative  prc^ams 
to  restructure  the  system,  measure  the  competency  of 
teachers  and  potential  graduates,  and  revamp  curricula 
and  texts. 

In  light  of  the  mediocre  state  of  affairs  in  education 
in  the  early  1980’s,  progress  was  great  initially.  From 
1990  to  1995,  improvements  were  more  (Ufficult  to  im¬ 
plement,  in  part  because  of  lack  of  new  funds,  in  part 
because  of  opposition  from  the  teachers’  unions,  and  in 
part  because  of  external  factors,  like  the  continued 
deterioration  of  the  inner  cities,  the  rapidly  changing 
demographics  in  some  of  them,  etc.  It  took  the  change 
of  Administration  in  1996  to  push  the  quality  of  the 
public  sdiool  system  to  new  hi^  (T2201). 


Conventional  measures  confirmed  these  advances. 
For  example,  polls  revealed  that  parents’  expectations 
about  the  schMiing  of  their  children  were  inaeaangly 
bdng  satisfied.  Moreover,  test  scores  (e.g.,  the  SAT^ 
rose,  thou^  slowly.  Nevertheless,  while  progress  was 
gratifying  in  these  terms,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
questions  about  the  effects  of  the  educational  enteqwTse 
on  the  actual  belief  systems  of  graduates.  (A  study 
published  in  1986,  for  instance,  showed  that  between 
20%  and  40%  of  college  undergraduates  in  California, 
Texas,  and  Connecticut  said  they  believed  in 
creationism,  the  lost  dty  ctf  Atlantis,  Big  Foot,  the  con¬ 
temporary  existence  on  earth  of  dinosaurs  and  human 
brings,  and  other  *pseudo-scientific*  propositions.  A 
recent  attempt  to  replicate  this  study  mdicated  that  the 
percentages  had  fallen  only  slightly.)  Fortunately, 
whether  or  not  one  believed  that  extraterrestrial  aliens 
were  actually  on  earth  seems  to  have  had  no  important 
effect  on  the  career  prospects  of  high  school  students 
who  also  appeared  to  lea>^  the  system  better 
trained  in  basic  Kkillt 

For  Army  recruiting,  better  schools  provided  a 
greater  challenge.  Perhaps  most  important,  the  resour¬ 
ces  required  to  recruit  quality  soldiers  mcreased  (see 
pp.  27  and  33).  This  happened  ^ply  because,  all  o^er 
tWgs  being  equal,  better-educated  youth  found  them¬ 
selves  with  more  opportunities.  Hence,  competition  to 
attract  them  increas^;  the  complexity  of  the  Army  sale 
mcreased. 

The  changes  in  the  school  system  were  mirrored  in 
the  growth  in  achievement  of  high  school  graduates  in 
learning  high-tech  dulls  (T2206).  Factors  such  as  con¬ 
tinued  substance  abuse  by  teenagers  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  single-parent  households  worked  against 
this  development  But  the  schools  placed  great  em¬ 
phasis  on  vo-tech  preparation,  as  well  as  on  hard  science 
as  a  career  field  and  on  the  need  to  be  prepared  in  math¬ 
ematics  and  computer  usa^. 

The  latter  is  reflected  in  statistics  on  the  percentage 
of  high  school  graduates  who  have  had  at  least  some 
direct,  hands-on  training  on  microcomputers  (T3201). 
In  19K-1983,  the  figure  was  13%.  By  the  end  of  1986,  it 
was  20%,  and  it  grew  to  about  38%  m  1990  and  then 
soared  to  60%  m  1995.  Between  1996  and  2001,  when 
the  fifth-generation  computer  became  commercially 
available  and  began  to  change  radically  the  meaning  of 
the  term  'microcomputer,”  the  figure  jumped  from  60% 
to  80%. 
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This  development  was  potentially  positive  for  Amy 
recruiting.  In  reality,  its  most  significant  eCFect  was  that 
it  mcreased  the  difficulty  of  the  recruitment  sale,  not 
only  because  of  increased  competition  from  the  private 
sector  and  the  other  services  for  young  people  with  these 
skills,  but  also  because,  in  most  specialties,  the  Amy  did 
not  require  the  level  of  capability  in  this  area  that  the 
schools  were  providing,  and  hence  it  could  not  offer  en¬ 
listees  a  major  opportunity  to  build  on  that  foundation. 
Indeed,  the  lack  of  technic^  training  in  most  Army  skills 
resulted  in  a  certain  loss  of  overall  computer  com¬ 
petence  in  the  Amy  because  some  recruits  with  com¬ 
puter  experience  did  not  get  to  use  it,  thereby  becoming 
more  and  more  rusty  and  out  of  date. 

Incidentally,  in  this  period  of  sdentific  discovery,  one 
long-awaited  breakt^ough  did  not  materialize:  the 
commercial  availability  of  biological  technologies  that 
would  improve  short-tem  memory  and  fadlitate  rapid 
learning  (E3102).  This  possibiUty  was  of  interest  to  the 
military  twcause  it  was  anticipated  that  training  time 
nught  be  reduced,  more  complicated  subjects  might  be 
taught,  combat  effectiveness  might  increase  (e.g.,  better 
short-tem  memory  of  maps),  etc.  Major  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  firms  continue  to  invest  substantial  R&D  funds  in  the 
search  for  such  a  product,  focusing  particularly  on 
amino  acids  involved  in  the  fomation  of  neurotransmit¬ 
ters.  The  likelihood  is  low,  however,  that  we  shall  see  ef¬ 
fective  drugs  of  this  sort  before  the  middle  of  the  21st 
century,  if  then. 

In  the  midst  of  the  many  positive  developments  affect¬ 
ing  the  educational  system,  most  of  the  old  problems 
remained.  High-school-dropout  rates  (T2203)  fell 
slightly  (from  25%  in  1985  through  1990  to  23%  t<^y), 
a  development  that  correlated,  in  part,  with  the  drop  in 
teenage  pregnancies.  This  decline  was  important  in  fact 
and  symbolically,  but  the  reality  is  that,  for  the  23%,  un¬ 
employment  is  high  and  the  future  is  far  from  bright. 

Similarly,  v(4iile  the  percentage  of  hispanics  aged  17- 
21  who  are  fluent  in  English  rose  from  70%  by  1987  to 
75%  today  (T2207),  the  fact  remains  that  25%  are  still 
unable  to  participate  fully  in  American  sodety.  Cuts  in 
bilingual  education  programs,  coupled  with  radical 
developments  like  the  1986  decision  by  California  voters 
to  mandate  English  as  the  only  offidal  language  in  the 
State,  increased  pressures  to  improve  the  spread  of 
English-language  fluency.  Gains  vnthin  the  hispaiuc 
population  continued  to  be  offset  to  some  extent  by  in¬ 
creased  immigration  from  Central  and  South  America 
(p.  27).  Nevertheless,  the  overall  increase  in  the  trend 
toward  competence  in  English  among  hispanics  was 
noteworthy,  and  it  created  more  recruiting  oppor¬ 
tunities. 


According  to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1966,  high 
schools  were  then  graduating  somewhere  between 
750,000 and  1  million  students  a  year  n4io  were  function¬ 
ally  illiterate.  And,  indeed,  the  real  'intellectual  under- 
dass"  of  the  last  15  years  comprised  those  who  were  not 
only  ignorant  but  also  illiterate.  Among  17-21  year  olds, 
the  percentage  lodced  in  functional  or  mmginal  il¬ 
literacy  held  at  15%  through  1995  and  only  then  did  it 
fall  slightly  (to  13%)  (T2202).  As  the  downward 
trend  in  hi^  school  dropouts,  which  this  trend  paral¬ 
leled,  the  decline  was  welcomed,  but  it  was  far  below  ex¬ 
pectations  in  the  mid-1980’s. 

Television  remained  Americans’  most  important 
medium  for  news  and  entertainment  But  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  school  system  helped  make  children  (and 
their  parents)  more  discerning;  the  general  growth  in 
the  strength  of  traditional  values  also  redirected  some 
enerpes.  Commercial  TV  itself  was  largely  insentitive 
to  these  changes,  cynically  pandering  as  always  to  a  very 
low  denominator.  Despite  warnings  of  future  disaster  if 
they  continued  this  practice,  TV  programmers  ignored 
the  value  shift,  the  rise  in  patriotism,  the  higher  level  of 
optimism  about  the  future,  the  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  education,  and,  importantly,  the  wider 
availability  of  alternatives  to  conventional  network  TV. 
The  public  responded  by  cutting  back  on  its  viewing  of 
broadcasts  (VCR’s  and  rental  movies  helped).  With 
parental  guidance,  children  themselves  became  more 
selective  in  their  viewing  habits,  despite  the  sudden 
availability  m  the  late  1980’s  of  toys  that  could  mteract 
with  tele\ision  programs.  Local  stations  and  cable  com¬ 
panies  became  more  important  players  in  the  market, 
providing  additional  options. 

The  upshot  of  these  developments  was  mixed. 
Opinion  polls  indicated  that  the  percentage  of  the 
public  that  thought  children  were  tetter  off  mth  TV 
than  wthout  it  (T2219)  flattened  at  60%  throughout  the 
last  15  years  (from  a  high  of  76%  in  1970). 

Television  advertising  had  to  become  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  this  environment-a  fact  that  had  crucial  im¬ 
plications  for  Army  recruiting.  (See  p.  27.) 

Impressive  though  the  gains  were  in  enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  school  system,  private  employers 
remained  heavily  involved  as  educators  and  trainers  of 
entry-level  employees.  In  1985,  total  corporate  expendi¬ 
tures  on  these  programs  (as  well  as  for  employee  tuition 
at  colleges,  in-house  seminars  and  workshops,  and 
retraining  of  workers  faced  with  job  obsolescence) 
reached  $21  billion,  an  amount  equal  to  just  under  10% 
of  expenditures  by  all  public  and  private  schools  (on 
every  level)  in  the  United  States.  This  figure  rose  from 
$22  billion  in  1986  to  $313  billion  (1986  dollars)  today 
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(T2215).  Thus,  the  total  corpoiate  tab  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  over  the  last  IS  years  was  $408  billkn,  a  refleokw 
of  the  fact  that  not  only  were  schools  still  failing  to  do 
the  required  preparation,  but  also  that  a  substantial 
prop(Mtion  of  jobs  (some  place  the  figure  at  75%)  re¬ 
quired  some  additional  training  beyond  the  high  sdiool 
level 

Given  this  eiqwnse,  it  is  not  surpriung  that  corpora¬ 
tions  competed  intensely  for  the  top  high  school  and  cd- 
lege  graduates.  (See  pp.  29-30  for  additional  details.) 

Large  private  corporations  did  not,  however,  resort 
to  offering  lucrative  college  student  finam-tal  aid  pack¬ 
ages  tied  to  follow-on  employment  obligations  (E4202). 
The  probability  ol  such  an  occurrence  increased  steadi¬ 
ly  over  the  last  15  years,  thanks  m  part  to  the  continued 
existence  and  attractiveness  of  the  GI  Bill  and  the  Army 
College  Fund.  In  recent  years,  we  have  even  seen  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  prominent  universities  lobbjing  industry  with 
such  a  concept  in  order  to  stimulate  higher  enrollments 
to  their  mutual  benefit.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
areas  of  scientific  and  technolopcal  knoudedge  in  which 
the  United  States  was  perceived  to  be  falling  behind  the 
Europeans,  Soviets,  or  Asians.  But  such  programs  were 
not  implemented.  Some  pilots  were  attempted, 
however,  but  these  were  directed  only  at  the  hi^est- 
ranked  high  school  graduates  and  at  college  students 
with  an  already  proven  record  of  accomplishment. 
Similarly,  there  was  the  more  limited  INROADS 
program,  a  corporate  program  from  the  1980’s  through 
which  minority  students  received  a  paid  summer  inter¬ 


nship  and  a  guaranteed  Job  offer  upon  graduation  if 
their  grade  point  averaged  at  least  3D.  Successes  in  ven¬ 
tures  like  these  contributed  importantly,  of  course,  to 
the  rise  in  the  probability  of  widespread  adoption  of 
such  programs  by  corporations. 

The  level  of  competition  faced  by  the  mOitary  for 
c^Mble  young  people  was  intensified  because  the  per¬ 
centage  of  high  school  graduates  who  entered  college 
soon  after  graduation  (e.g.,  in  the  following  fall)  in¬ 
creased  steadily  over  the  last  15  years  01*2204),  continu¬ 
ing  a  tradition  from  the  1930’s  in  vriiich  an  increasing 
percentage  of  each  coUege-age  cohort  sought  some 
form  of  post-secondary  education.  Many  students  were, 
of  course,  wen  aware  ^  the  need  to  get  on  with  college. 
For  instance,  a  1966  estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  imficated  that  some  20%  of  available  jobs  in 
1995  would  require  at  least  4  years  of  college  (up  from 
about  16%  m  1984),  and  that  a  large  number  of  other 
jobs  would  require  at  least  some  college.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  third-tier  colleges  were  particularly  aggres¬ 
sive  in  recruiting  precisely  those  hi^  school  graduates 
for  whom  the  Army  was  a  viable  alternative. 

Aggravating  the  problem  for  Army  recruiting  was  a 
steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  NFS  minority  youth 
vriio  went  directly  from  high  school  to  college,  a  percent¬ 
age  that  rose  from  18%  by  1987  to  20%  today  (T2205). 
Asian- Americans  and  hispanics  contributed  dispropor¬ 
tionately  to  this  mcrease,  m  part  because  colleges  were 
especially  active  in  trying  to  attract  young  people  in 
these  groups. 
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6.  WAR  AND  PEACE 


In  some  respects,  the  world  became  a  much  more 
dangerous  place  during  the  last  15  years.  The  risks  of 
war  increased  in  some  areas  and  remained  rather  high 
in  others;  terrorism  was  prevalent;  and  political  in¬ 
stability  increased.  Fortunately,  the  United  States 
managed  to  avoid  a  hot  war  of  any  type  m  this  period. 

The  number  of  nations  known  to  have  deliverable 
nuclear  weapons  reached  eight  (the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  China,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Israel, 
South  Africa,  and  India),  despite  con^derable  fears 
from  the  1960’s  through  the  mid-1980’s  that  the  number 
might  actually  reach  15*30  by  the  21st  century.  Since 
1995,  however,  the  probability  that  other  nations  might 
join  the  club  has  risen  dramatically  (E7109),  thanks  to 
several  pressures:  accelerated  R&D  in  the  Third  World 
(funded,  in  part,  by  terrorist  states),  intensified 
espionage  by  these  countries,  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  operational  nuclear  power  plants,  and  continued  im- 
willingness  by  some  countries  to  adhere  to  the  Non* 
Proliferation  Treaty. 

Instability  in  Europe  added  to  the  general  level  of 
concern.  For  instance,  extremely  poor  economic  perfor¬ 
mance  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  allies,  plus  increasingly 
open  a^tation  by  students  and  labor  organizations  like 
Solidarity,  has  raised  for  the  first  time  since  1968  the 
possibility  that  an  Eastern  European  nation  might  now 
gain  military  and  economic  independence  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  without  incurring  a  Soviet  attack  (E5103). 

Cracks  in  the  Soviet  empire,  increasmg  internal 
economic  woes,  the  Gorbachev  "openness*  policy  in¬ 
itiated  in  1986*87,  and  a  continuing  strong  Free  World 
alliance  actually  raised  the  question  of  whether  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  U.S.S  Jl.  could  be  toppled  from 
power  by  a  massive  popular  uprising  against  the  Soviet 
system  (E5102).  This  eventuality  is  remote,  of  course, 
but  it  is  today  a  possibility,  despite  Soviet  efforts  to  mod¬ 
ernize  their  economy  and  improve  agriculture,  whereas 
as  late  as  1990*91  it  was  almost  unthinkable  in  any  realis¬ 
tic  scenario. 

Soviet  internal  retrenchment  and  the  failure  of  East 
and  West  to  achieve  any  fundamentally  important 
agreement  on  strate^c  arms  control  or  arms  reduction 
over  the  last  15  years  assured  that  the  level  of  an¬ 
tagonism  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
remained  at  the  1986  level  throughout  this  period 
(T7105).  What  we  saw  then  is  what  we  have  seen  since. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  nothing  relevant  has  happened  in 
this  arena.  The  mid* 1980’s,  for  example,  witnessed  the 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  agreement  on  advance  notifica¬ 


tions  of  the  movements  of  conventional  forces.  There 
was  also  the  summit  in  Re^javik  and,  subsequently,  the 
hastily  drafted  but  well-received  agreement  to  limit 
nuclear  missiles  in  Europe,  a  pact  that  was  ratified 
during  the  final  year  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
More  recently,  there  have  been  the  summits  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Vienna,  and  Stockholm,  all  of  them  centered  on 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  But  each  side  appears  to 
have  entered  every  arms  negotiation  with  essentially  the 
same  set  of  six  principles  in  mind,  a  set  which  has  the 
a  rious  property  that  if  both  parties  agree  on  them, 
progress  must  necessarily  be  hating,  if  not  impossible. 
As  articulated  by  the  Director  of  the  U£.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  in  late  1986,  these  principles 
were:  (1)  be  patient;  (2)  bargain  from  strength;  (3) 
measure  seriousness  by  substance,  not  negotiability,  (4) 
remember  that  arms  control  is  not  the  only  factor  m  the 
superpower  relationship  and  cannot  be  insulated  from 
the  others;  (5)  insist  on  compliance;  and  (6)  recognize 
that  ”hope  lies  with  the  defensive  option.” 

In  Western  Europe,  the  situation  was  not  without 
political  shocks  and  strains  that  affected  the  military 
situation.  Between  1986  and  2001,  for  example,  it  was  an 
even-money  bet  that  the  Communist  Party  in  one  of  the 
NATO  countries  would  come  mto  power  on  the  nation¬ 
al  level  (E5101),  thereby  raising  profound  questions 
about  the  security  of  NATO  plans  and  the  success  of 
possible  NATO  operations.  This  event  did  not  happen, 
though  it  still  might.  In  informed  circles,  the  betting  was 
that  Italy  or  Greece  would  be  the  most  likely  to  install  a 
Qvmmunist  government. 

The  spectre  also  rose  that  Turkey  or  Greece  would 
withdraw  from  both  the  military  and  civil  arms  of 
NATO,  thereby  further  testing  the  endurance  of  the  al¬ 
liance  (E7102).  Greece  seemed  to  be  the  more  likely  of 
the  two,  for  any  of  a  variety  of  possible  reasons,  includ¬ 
ing  imagmed  favoritism  of  the  United  States  toward 
Turkey;  dissatisfaction  with  the  West  because  of  actions 
it  might  take  to  penalize  Greece  for  inadequate  efforts 
to  halt  hijacking;  problems  among  communities  on 
Cypress  that  could  lead  NATO  countries  to  steps  that 
the  Greeks  would  interpret  as  providing  unjustified  in¬ 
ternational  support  for  the  Turkish  minority,  pressures 
from  Arab  terrorists;  Soviet  support  for  withdrawal 
(perhaps  coupled  with  an  offer  to  make  up  any  lost 
NATO  income);  etc.  There  was  even  speculation  that 
the  Turks  might  be  drawn  into  an  Arab  war  and  that 
Greece  would  rather  withdraw  from  NATO  than  honor 
its  NATO  commitments  to  Turkey.  In  any  case,  the 
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probability  that  either  Greece  or  Turkey  would  leave 
NATO  was  real  throughout  the  period. 

There  was  very  little  chance,  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  would  leave  NATO.  But  under  budget 
pressures  at  home,  as  well  as  a  continuing  shift  in 
priorities  that  emphasized  the  Pacific  Basin  over  the 
European  theater,  old  debates  revived  about  the  merits 
of  cutting  our  Regular  Army  commitment  to  NATO.  It 
was  argued  that  the  Reserves  should  represent  the  total 
U.S.  commitment  to  NATO.  It  was  argued  that 
REFORGER  could  be  conducted  with  USAR  units, 
and  that  prepositioned  armor  could  be  assigned  to 
USAR,  while  more  active  Army  forces  could  be  as¬ 
signed  to  light  infantry  divisions.  Thus,  USAR  presence 
could  increase.  Today,  however,  the  probability  of  such 
a  major  policy  shift  remains  low  (E7104). 

Nevertheless,  even  such  a  remote  possibility  had  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  the  parties  that  might  be  affected. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  ^th  century  it  occurred  to  more 
than  one  leader  on  each  side  that  the  unification  of  West 
and  East  Germany  offered  a  promise,  however  slim,  of 
reducing  East- West  antagonism.  From  West  Germany’s 
point  of  view,  if  the  United  States  were  to  reduce  its 
NATO  presence  substantially,  the  choices  were  two:  ”go 
nuclear”  or  "go  neutral,”  the  latter  preferably  through 
reunification.  The  United  States  saw  some  wisdom  in 
the  second  possibility.  The  Soviets  saw  little,  but  private¬ 
ly  they  wondered  about  steps  that  could  be  taken  to 
guarantee  Polish  loyalty,  in  which  case  the  military  buff¬ 
er  they  had  would  be  maintained  even  if  East  Germany 
itself  was  somehow  wrenched  from  Soviet  control  and 
'went  neutral.”  Despite  private  and  public  discussion, 
however,  the  possibility  of  reunification  remained  very 
low  as  we  entered  the  21st  century  (E5104). 

As  for  the  level  of  antagonism  directly  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  held  for  10  years  at 
the  1986  level,  but  then  dropped  (T7106).  This  highly 
positive  development,  which  had  favorable  consequen¬ 
ces  for  Army  recruiting,  took  place  for  several  reasons. 

One  is  that  the  chances  of  the  United  States  abandon¬ 
ing  the  Stratepc  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  rose  substan¬ 
tially  after  the  election  of  1988  and  then  after  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  power  between  old  and  new  Admimstrations  m 
1997  (E7207).  These  changes  occurred,  first,  because  of 
severe  technical  problems  m  hardware  and  software 
development  (virtually  all  of  which  had  been  clearly 
identified  within  1  or  2  years  after  President  Reagan’s 
March  1983  'Star  Wars*  speech)  and  then  because  of 
budgetary,  strategic,  and  political  concerns.  The  liberal 
administration  elected  in  1996  echoed  the  views  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  smd  in  1986 
that  "spreading  the  arms  race  into  outer  space  is  politi¬ 


cally  inflammatory,  militarily  fiitile,  economically  ab¬ 
surd  and  aesthetically  repul^ve;  otherwise,  it’s  a  good 
idea.”  This  view  has  prevailed  since  1997,  but  SDI  has 
not  yet  been  cancelled  because  it  has  been  transformed 
into  strictly  a  research  program;  there  are  no  plans  (or 
prospects)  at  this  point  for  deployment 

Moreover,  the  United  States  observed  a  rise  in  the 
level  of  Soviet  military  strength  in  conventional  land 
combat  (T7101).  Meeting  this  challenge  could  onfy  be 
accomplished,  in  a  tight  budgetary  environment,  by 
diverting  funds  from  strategic  programs  like  SDI,  just  as 
many  e:q)erts,  like  former  S^etary  of  Defense  Mc¬ 
Namara,  had  argued  in  the  mid- 1980’s. 

Shifting  funds  m  this  way  made  sense  to  the  American 
leadership  because  the  level  of  Soviet  power  projection 
in  the  Third  World  remained  constant  at  the  rather  high 
1985-86  level  over  the  entire  IS  years  (T7102). 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  a  reduction  in  the 
level  of  antagonism  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.~Le.,  the  actual  stability  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
balance  held  at  a  rather  high  level  throughout  this  period 
(T7103).  To  a  very  well-informed  observer,  deterrence- 
-Le.,  MAD"Was  in  little  danger  of  collapsing.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  post-Reagan  Administrations  began  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  need  for  SDI,  especially  when  it  was  clear  that 
the  funds  could  be  devoted  to  t^er  important  military 
and  non-military  purposes. 

The  perception  of  the  stability  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
balance  by  the  nomenclatura  (i.e.,  the  ruling  elite)  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  was,  however,  quite  different.  Through  1991, 
they  saw  the  balance  as  it  actuaUy  was.  From  1991 
through  1995,  as  the  United  States  pursued  SDI  and  as 
domestic  and  international  political  unrest  and  changes 
like  those  already  discussed  unfolded,  the  Soviets  in¬ 
creasingly  came  to  believe  that  deterrence  was  in  doubt- 
-or  could  be  doubted  (T7104).  Extreme  hawks  within 
the  regime  surfaced  from  time  to  time  to  argue  the  case 
for  a  Soviet  first  strike  (i.e.,  'use  ’em  or  lose  ’em”).  Or¬ 
dinary  hawks  warned  about  the  growing  U  .S.  first-strike 
capability,  which  could  be  used  with  some  impunity  if 
SDI  were  ever  deployed.  The  leadership  rejected  b^ 
positions,  having  long  since  recognized  that  neither  they 
nor  the  Americans  would  ever  have  a  reason  to  launch 
a  full-scale  nuclear  war.  Rather,  their  fears  that  the 
balance  of  terror  was  not  holding  were  occasioned  by 
two  factors:  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  risks  of  acci¬ 
dents,  and  good  mtelligence  about  the  prospects  that 
additional  nations  might  soon  be  joining  the  nuclear 
club.  The  beneficial  ude  of  these  perceptions  is  that  they 
led  the  Soviets  to  seek  out  ways  to  reduce  the  tensions 
in  their  bilateral  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
Notice  that  after  the  Soviets  came  to  believe  that  the 
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nuclear  balance  was  in  some  jeopardy,  the  level  of  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  United  States  and  the 
feU(T7l06). 

Soviet  perceptions  about  the  risks  in  its  relationship 
unth  the  United  States  were  underscored,  of  course, 
the  failure  of  these  nations  to  achieve  any  important 
stratepc  arms  control  agreements  in  the  1980*s  and 
1990’s.  The  fundamental  explanation  was  suggested  ear¬ 
lier  (pp.  17-18).  But  the  possibility  of  taking  one  of  the 
simpler  steps  m  this  direcdon-Le.,  a  verifiable  freeze  on 
nudear  weapons  production  and  deployment—rose 
sharply  in  Congress  after  President  Reagan  left  office. 
His  somewhat  less  conservative  successtv  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  willing  to  support  the  new  momentum, 
however,  and  it  was  not  until  the  election  of  a  new  Ad- 
nunistration  in  1996  that  halting  efforts  on  such  a  treaty 
were  resumed  (ES107).  Today,  we  are  still  far  away  from 
this  agreement,  but  the  commitment  on  each  side  to  con¬ 
tinue  exploring  the  possibilities  seems  to  be  growing. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  public  was  not  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  stability  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance. 
Indeed,  the  public’s  level  of  conviction  on  this  point 
today  is  Chat  the  level  of  stability  is  touch-and-go,  and 
has  not  changed  in  any  respect  since  1986  (T2220).  The 
explanation  is  simply  that  the  public  is  less  aware  of  the 
facts  than  responsible  analysts  and  decisionmakers  are, 
or  does  not  believe  the  information  presented  by 
Government  spokesmen  or  the  media.  In  any  event,  the 
practical  consequences  of  this  widespread  mispercep¬ 
tion  have  been  serious-affecting  personal  choices  (in¬ 
cluding  decisions  on  enlistment),  political  action,  op¬ 
timism  about  the  future,  etc. 

For  instance,  young  people  continued  to  live  under 
considerable  fear  of  possible  nuclear  destruction.  Polls 
revealed  that  the  percentage  of  high  school  seniors  ^o 
believed  that  a  nuclear  war  would  occur  in  their  lifetime 
hovered  between  40%  and  43%  throughout  this  period 
(vs.  38%  in  1984)  (T2217).  Most  of  these  young  people 
learned  to  live  with  the  bomb,”  just  as  their  parents  and 
grandparents  had.  Others  became  vocal  protesters,  as 
in  the  mid-1960’s.  The  remainder,  like  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  earlier  periods,  found  little  point  in  learning  the 
lessons  of  history  or  in  strimg  seriously  to  achieve  long¬ 
term  goals.  This  minority  lived  for  and  in  the  present— 
e.g.,  one  job  was  as  good  as  another,  drugs  and  extreme 
forms  of  rock  were  fine. 

Young  people  of  the  same  age  in  the  Soviet  Union  had 
far  less  access  to  the  same  sorts  of  information  about  the 
nuclear  reality,  but  as  many  as  15%-17%  of  these  high 
school  seniors  also  believed  that  they  would  witness,  if 
not  directly  experience,  a  nuclear  war  (T2218).  This 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  12%  who  held  that  opinion 
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in  1984^  and  helped  contribute  to  the  bepnnings  of 
serious  dissent  to  the  policies  cS  the  regjme. 

The  will  of  the  American  public  to  support  the 
military  defense  establishment  and  its  operations 
remain^  at  the  rather  higih  1986  level  throughout  this 
period  (T2224).  The  confficting  demands  of  various  in¬ 
terest  groups,  coupled  with  frequent  attempts  to  define 
and  re-define  a  defense  policy  *fit  for  the  21st  century,” 
ensured  that  defense  budgets  would  be  sharply  debated 
throughout  this  period,  as  indeed  they  were,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  last  di^de.  Primities  in  defense  spendiqg 
sometimes  shifted  radically,  but  the  public  appeared  to 
accept  the  major  compromises  and  poii<7  adjustments. 
Issues  surrounding  nuclear  weapons  continu^  to  cap¬ 
ture  greatest  popular  attentirm.  In  the  end,  however,  it 
seemed  that  Americans  were  generally  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  position  taken  by  the  polidcal  leadership, 
iiKtsting  mainly  that  maximum  efficiency  be  wrung  out 
of  the  use  of  available  resources. 

Nevertheless,  the  constant  high  burden  of  defense  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  lack  of  process  on  arms  control,  the 
geopolitical  developments  reviewed  earlier,  and  some 
of  the  attitudinal  changes  m  the  population  (young  and 
old)~all  comlwed  to  raise  the  possibility  that  an  ”anti- 
militaiy”  President  might  be  elected  during  this  period. 
The  media  provided  the  phrase  ”anti-milltary”  and  used 
it  quite  ambiguously  to  refer  to  candidates  uho  were 
ultra-liberal,  or  who  wanted  deep  cuts  in  defense  spend¬ 
ing  (not  just  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  spending),  or  who 
sought  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  who 
morally  opposed  any  use  of  military  force,  or  uho  ar¬ 
gued  tl^t  ”the  Cold  War  was  over  and  should  be  forgot¬ 
ten  as  an  aberration  of  the  past,”  or  who  evidenced  a 
profound  lack  of  confidence  in  either  the  advice  or 
ability  of  the  professional  military.  Eventually,  the  con¬ 
cept  was  so  confused  that  everyone  thought  that  he  knew 
what  it  meant  Candidates  stu^  with  this  label  ran  in  the 
elections  of  1988, 1992,  and  1996  (thou^  not  on  the  tick¬ 
ets  of  the  major  parties).  Such  candidates  also  sought 
the  Democratic  nomination  (unsuccessfully).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  despite  these  failures,  the  ”super-dove*  message 
was  heard  natitmally  m  all  of  these  elections  and,  over 
this  period,  there  was  some  chance  that  someone  of  this 
sort  might  capture  the  presidency  (ES201). 

The  ”military*~”anti-militaiy  debate  inspired  by  the 
various  candidates  and  their  supporters,  coupled  with 
reasons  offered  during  this  perit^  by  those  who  wanted 
the  Reserve  component  to  be  our  total  commitment  to 
NATO,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  serious  question 
the  need  to  continue  stationing  troops  overseas,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Europe,  as  indicated  earlier  (p.  18).  Follow¬ 
ing  the  election  of  1996,  the  possibility  of  ordering  a 
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large  number  of  forces  home  from  foreign  soil  increased 
substantially  (E7103).  Interestingly,  the  probability  rose 
in  part  because  of  a  growing  feeling  of  indifference  felt 
by  many  Americans  toward  the  decades^d  conflicts 
t^  pot  us  in  Korea-and  Europe-m  the  first  place. 

It  seemed  that  debates  about  strategic  deterrence,  the 
growing  pos^iUty  an  'anti-militar/  President,  and 
the  evolution  ofother  issues  discussed  earlier  might  ca|>» 
tore  the  fancy  of  the  print  and  broadcast  media  in  the 
years  from  1986  through  1990.  Fears  rose  that  these 
media  might  launch  a  sustmned  and  extenuve  campaign 
on  the  ade  of  the  *anti-military*  spokesmen.  In  reality, 
however,  the  press  once  again  prov^  incapable  of  pro^ 
ing  a  serious  subject  not  marred  by  obMous  calamity 
(e-g.,  without  a  war  or  a  weapons  acddent),  and  this  fact, 
along  with  the  new  competitiveness  among  the  media, 
meant  that  the  probability  of  a  widespread  campaign  of 
the  sort  faded  after  1995  (E7201). 

More  important  m  influencing  public  opinion  on 
defense  issues  than  any  initiatives  by  the  press  were  the 
steady  labors  of  world  peace  organizadons,  including 
their  efforts  to  organize  mass  political  demonstrations. 

The  influence  of  the  world  peace  organizations  on 
public  opinion  remained  at  a  moderately  low  level  for 
most  of  the  period,  then  rose  slightly  over  the  years  from 
1995  through  2000  as  the  Soviet  stance  changed  and  the 
new  U.S.  President  took  charge  (T2223).  This  low  level 
should  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  since  the  main 
targets  of  these  organizations’  efforts  were  always  the 
present  and  future  opinion  leaders  in  the  countries 
where  they  operated.  When  one  of  these  organizations 
won  a  Not^l  Peace  Prize  in  1985,  their  stature  increased 
significantly,  and  they  have  continuously  become  more 
effective  in  getting  out  their  message. 

Potential  high-quality  recnuts  sometimes  rejected 
military  serrice  under  this  influence.  Additionally,  pres¬ 
sures  to  organize  mass  demonstrations  for  arms  control 
were  effective  in  reaching  the  public,  including  these 
young  people,  although  orchestrated  international 
demonstrations  throughout  the  West  never  materiahzed 
(E7101). 

This  complex  array  of  developments,  including  espe¬ 
cially  the  modest  improvement  in  the  United  States- 
Soviet  relationship  after  1996,  eventually  led  to  a  slight 
decline  in  the  level  of  Congressional  support  for  the 
military  (T5201).  Indeed,  the  more  remarkable  fact  may 
have  bMn  that  Congressional  support  was  as  high  as  it 
was  from  1987  to  1996.  This  pattern  actually  reflected  a 
temporary  halt  in  a  long-term  decline  from  earlier  years. 
For  example,  in  all  but  2  years  from  1970  through  1986, 
the  National  Security  Voting  Index  compiled  by  the 
American  Security  Council  (a  "pro-defense"  organiza¬ 


tion)  showed  a  steady  drop  in  the  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  scored  50%  or 
more  m  voting  for  "pro^lefense"  l^islation.  In  1986, 126 
Representatives  a^  nine  Senators  actually  scored  a 
zero. 

The  electioa  of  1996  made  a  resumption  of  this  shift 
downward  almost  inevitable,  given  not  only  the 
contenders’ understanding  of  the  dianges  in  puMic  sen¬ 
timent,  but  also  the  election  of  more  Congressmen 
without  prior  military  service. 

Accordingly,  defense  eiqpenditures  fell  slightly  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  (T7202).  Of  course,  because  GNP 
was  growing  at  a  steady  3%  per  year,  the  defense  budget 
actually  mcreased  in  real  terms.  But  the  message  was 
plain:  Defense  expenditures  warranted  a  smaller  and 
smaller  share  of  the  national  pie. 

Beginning  about  1989,  the  intense  peacetime  com¬ 
petition  for  possible  recruits,  the  cost  of  recruiting,  oc¬ 
casional  failures  by  one  service  ot  another  to  meet  its 
recruiting  mission,  and  other  factors  began  to  call  into 
doubt  the  continued  viability  of  an  all-volunteer  military. 
The  probability  of  a  draft  for  the  Active  Army  (E7202) 
and  for  the  Reserve  component  (E7203)  was  always 
present  thereafter.  Bills  were  mtroduced  in  Congress  to 
this  effect,  particularly  during  1991-96,  uhen  legislators 
seemed  to  favor  a  Reserve  draft,  but  got  nowhere.  In  the 
prevailing  environment,  a  conclusive  case  for  a  draft 
could  not  be  made. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  chances  of  a  draft  of 
either  component  (Le.,  Active  or  Reserve)  reached  al¬ 
most  50%  ^tween  the  years  1987  and  2001.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  these  chances  were  pushed  upward  by  the  public  dis- 
cusrion  of  the  concept  of  requiring  all  young  people  to 
devote  2  years  to  national  serrice  (see  p.  28).  Today, 
given  the  right  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
dedsion  to  retain  the  all-volunteer  system  could  easily 
become  a  toss-up. 

Public  debate  about  national  military  strategy,  or 
about  the  possibility  of  re-instituting  the  draft  did  not 
reflect  a  lack  of  public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
military  (T2221)  or  the  Army  in  particular  (T2222)  to 
achieve  its  misrion  if  war  should  occur.  Indeed,  the  level 
of  confidence  in  both  remained  high  throu{^ut  the  en¬ 
tire  past  15  years.  Clearly,  the  Nation  had  put  aride  the 
lingering  cynicism  and  dirillusionment  inspired  by  the 
Vietnam  war. 

This  sustained  high  confidence  helps  to  explain  the 
high  level  of  patriotism  among  young  people,  noted  ear¬ 
lier  (p.  12).  Actually,  the  psy^ological  mechanism  at 
work  here  was  self-reinforcement:  Knowledge  of  the 
high  level  of  combat  capability  increased  patriotism,  and 
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high  patriotism  increased  combat  capability,  in  part  by 
drawing  into  the  services  more  strongly  motivated  enlis¬ 
tees.  In  this  sense,  the  level  of  public  confidence  in  the 
military  was  quite  positive  for  Army  recruiting. 

One  important  reason  vriiy  the  Army’s  credibility 
remained  high,  thereby  helping  recruiting,  was  that  the 
level  of  modernization  of  the  Army’s  primary  molnlity 
and  firepower  weapon  ^ems  also  remained  high  over 
the  last  IS  years  (TS408),  despite  budgetary  pressures. 

Perhaps  more  important,  however,  was  that  the 
Army’s  esprit  de  corps  was  also  very  high  throughout  the 
entire  period  (TS407).  This  level  was  maintained,  in  the 
first  mstance,  because  quality  recruiting  continued;  Le., 
standards  were  not  lowered.  In  addition,  military  com¬ 
pensation  (pay  and  benefits)  were  not  far  below  com¬ 
parable  civilian  levels,  promotion  slowdowns  and  PCS 
freezes  were  taken  more  or  less  in  stride,  and  tradition¬ 
al  Army  values  were  consistendy  emphasized  by  the 
Army,  including  a  focus  that  fell  primarily  on  people, 
rather  than  hardware.  These  factors,  coupled  with 
others  like  the  new  manning  system  introduced  by  the 
Army  in  the  mid-1980’s,  accomplished  successfully  the 
very  difficult  job  of  sustaining  high  morale  in  a 
peacetime  Army,  despite  mcreased  bureaucradc  and 
administrative  burdens. 


*  *  * 

The  level  of  antagonism  between  the  United  States 
and  China  remained  low  but  constant  throughout  the 
last  15  years  (T7107). 

Although  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  mutual  defense 
pact  between  these  countries  during  the  Reagan  years, 
the  idea  surfaced  and  gathered  modest  support  there¬ 
after.  However,  given  the  rapprochement  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  most  ob¬ 
servers  now  appear  to  believe  that  sudi  a  treaty  will 
remain  unlikely  (E7105). 

The  hottest  spot  in  the  world  over  the  last  15  years  was 
the  Middle  East.  The  level  of  antagonism  between  Israel 
and  the  Middle  Eastern  states  was  always  quite  high,  but 
became  particularly  intense  in  the  years  from  1995 
through  1998  (T7108).  Skillful  (Uplomatic  efforts  by  the 
new  Administration  elected  in  19%,  including  the 
President’s  success  in  bringing  the  antagonists  together 
for  discussions  at  a  series  of  Camp  David  sessions, 
helped  avoid  open  hostilities.  There^er,  the  situation 
returned  to  its  normal  point  of  near  boiling.  Little 
progress  was  made  in  the  1980’s  and  1990’s  on  the  Pales¬ 
tine  questioEL 


Far  more  serious,  however,  was  the  level  of  an¬ 
tagonism  among  the  Middle  Eastern  states  other  than 
Israel  (T7114).  The  Moody  Iraq-Iran  war  ended  in  a 
fragile  stand-^  in  1987,  with  sporatUc  low-level  hos¬ 
tilities  thereafter.  These  countries  have  yet  to  sign  a  for¬ 
mal  peace  treaty.  Egypt,  wMdi  continu^  strengthened 
its  ties  to  the  United  States,  came  periknisfy  dose  to  a 
war  with  Syria  and  Lil^  ^udi  AraMa  was  under  m- 
tense  pressure  from  radical  fundamentalists  in  countries 
like  Iran.  Shooting  continued  in  the  ruins  of  Lebanon. 

The  United  States  was  largely  incapable  of  influenc- 
ing  the  course  M  these  events  in  the  late  1980’s  and  early 
1990’s.  This  was  the  Imgering  consequence  of  the  ill- 
starred  Iran/Cootra  Affair  of  1986-87,  vriiich  destroyed 
the  credibility  of  many  Reagan  and  post-Reagan  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  United  States  (and  their  counterparts  the 
Middle  East).  Middle  Eastern  distrust  of  the  United 
States  was  especially  deep  and  difficult  to  dispel  be¬ 
cause  of  U5.  duplicity  in  1986  in  rimultaneously  provid¬ 
ing  weapons  to  Iran  and  military  intelligence  to  Iraq.  In 
fact,  for  all  practical  purposes,  restoration  oS  United 
States  influence  had  to  wait  until  the  election  of  19%, 
when  the  new  Administration  was  able  to  proceed,  in 
conjunction  with  Egypt,  to  seek  tadt  and  unaimounced 
agreements  among  the  feuding  Middle  Eastern  states 
that  helped  avert  all-out  war  in  these  conflicts.  Although 
the  region  remains  deeply  divided  today,  one  benefit  of 
these  interventions  is  tl^  the  posribility  of  a  new  ener¬ 
gy  crisis  (see  p.  3)  was  avoided 

The  level  of  antagonism  between  North  and  South 
Korea  rose  during  the  Olympics  in  1988,  but  increased 
to  a  dangerous  point  in  1991  when  Kim  Il-sung,  the 
North  Korean  dictator,  died  and  his  pro-conflict  son, 
Kim  Jong-il,  assumed  power.  The  situation  cooled  slow¬ 
ly  (T7110).  Not  only  did  the  United  States  have  to  make 
clear  its  mtention  to  remain  in  South  Korea,  and  fight  if 
necessary,  but  it  had  to  signal  this  commitment  by 
threatening  to  mobilize  certain  highly  specialized 
USAR  units.  With  unusually  strong  help  from  the  UN’s 
Security  Council,  the  Unit^  States  managed  to  avoid 
both  mobilization  (E^5)  and  a  conflict 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  probability  of  mobilizing 
these  Reserve  units  was  real  throughout  this  period, 
both  before  and  after  the  Korean  episode,  thank*  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  threat  of  possible  war  in  Central  America 
and  the  fear  of  foreign  terrorism  on  U.S.  soiL 

The  troubles  in  Latin  America  remained  grave 
throughout  this  period.  Most  perplering  to  the  United 
States  were  the  deepening  sodal  and  economic  difficul¬ 
ties  of  Mexico.  High  birth  rates,  astonishing  poverty,  il¬ 
literacy,  riots,  low  oil  exports,  widespread  political  cor¬ 
ruption-all  fed  on  each  other  to  rmse  the  chances  of  a 
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revolution.  From  1988  through  1992,  the  Cubans  and  the 
Nicaraguans  fed  these  flames  (with  financial  and  politi¬ 
cal  help  from  the  Soviet  Union).  From  1996  through 
2000,  they  were  fanned  by  the  inability  of  the  Mexican 
government  and  the  private  sector  to  achieve  their  1986 
goal  of  creatiog  some  15  million  jobs  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  As  a  result,  the  probability  grew  that  a  pro- 
Soviet  Communist  government  might  take  over  (ES 106). 

War  between  Nicaragua  and  other  nations  m  Central 
America  was  successfully  avoided  over  the  last  IS  years. 
The  Iran/Contra  affair  of  1986-1987  had  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  further  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 
But  support  from  other  countries,  as  well  as  from  private 
individuals,  helped  the  Contras  to  linger  on  for  a  time. 
The  danger  pe^ed  in  1990,  when  the  Sandinistas  suc¬ 
cessfully  pushed  the  last  of  the  Contras  into  Costa  Rica 
and  El  Salvador  and  considered  hot  pursuit.  But  private 
commitments  made  by  President  Reagan’s  successor 
persuaded  the  regjme  to  desist,  and  the  situation  settled 
into  an  angry  standoff  (T7111).  This  outcome  met  with 
the  approval  of  most  Americans. 

In  South  America,  the  possibility  of  conflict  vm  fiur- 
ly  low  from  1987  through  1990,  but  has  risen  in  the  last 
10  years  (T7117).  The  major  reasons  were  essentially  the 
same  as  those  that  influenced  developments  in  Central 
America,  including  high  birth  rates,  the  election  of  left¬ 
ist  governments  unfriendly  to  their  neighbors,  border 
disputes,  continuous  economic  upheaval  (compounded 
by  continuing  high  foreign  debts  and  radical  income  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  rich  and  the  poor),  and,  to  a  minor 
extent,  Soviet  power  projection,  lie  situation  m  South 
America  was  more  complicated,  however,  because  of 
the  growing  danger,  particularly  m  the  last  S  years,  that 
one  or  more  of  the  countries  on  this  continent  would 
soon  join  the  nuclear  club.  The  United  States  continues 
to  watch  the  situation  closely. 

India  remained  between  enemies.  On  one  side,  its 
relations  with  China  simmered,  though  without  serious 
risk  of  war  (T7116).  Neither  country  sought  to  bring  its 
differences  with  the  other  to  the  pomt  of  hostilities. 
Lx>ng-term  controversies  regarding  borders  and  trade 
issues  remained,  but  China’s  contintung  post-Mao  shift 
toward  pragmatism  in  foreign  affairs  and  a  freer  domes¬ 
tic  economy  helped  favor  diplomatic  initiatives  to  ad¬ 
dress  these  concerns. 

India’s  tensions  with  Pakistan,  however,  grew 
(T7109).  This  occurred  more  or  less  rimultaneously  with 
the  Soviet  withdrawal  of  its  military  forces  from  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  beginnii^  in  1986.  The  Russian  presence  in 
Afghanistan  had  moderated  the  conflicts  between  these 
countries,  but  the  old  disputes  began  to  surface  once 


again-desinte  the  fact  that  Pakistan  was  well  aware  that 
India  had  a  small  but  deliverable  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weaptms.  Most  observers  today  believe  that  war  be¬ 
tween  these  countries  is  unlikety  until  Pakistan  has  its 
own  nuclear  capalnlity,  vriiich  may,  of  course,  happen  at 
almost  any  time  in  the  earfy  years  of  the  21st  century. 

Relations  between  China  and  Taiwan  (T7112)  be¬ 
came  less  tense  in  the  years  just  before  H<mg  Kong  was 
peacefully  absorbed  into  China.  Not  only  did  the  people 
on  Taiwan  have  the  opportunity  to  see  that  China 
honored  its  commitments  with  the  United  IQngdom  in 
this  transfer  o£  control,  thus  keeinng  Hong  Kong  alive 
as  a  major  Chinese  trade  outlet,  but  they  also  saw  that 
after  the  take-over  the  Hong  Kong  economy  was  per¬ 
mitted  a  remarkably  hi^  level  of  freedom  from  central 
management  These  factors,  plus  the  recent  death  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  son  and  the  succession  of  a  more 
moderate  regime  to  power,  have  brightened  the 
prospects  of  a  China-Taiwan  solutioiL  Indeed,  unoffi- 
dal  speculation  in  the  last  few  months  suggests  that 
Taiwan  has  given  diplomatic  signs  that  it  may  even  be 
prepared  to  negotiate  the  sovereignty  of  contrcd  over  its 
military  forces  in  exchange  for  a  reunification  agree¬ 
ment  that  mirrors  the  Hong  Kong  settlement 

The  level  of  antagonism  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
China  remained  as  dangerously  high  over  the  last  IS 
years  as  it  was  m  1986  (T7115).  As  we  saw  earlier  (p.  18), 
the  Soviets  relaxed  tensions  with  the  United  States  over 
the  last  S  years,  but  they  were  unable  to  find  a  way  to  do 
the  same  with  the  Chinese. 

This  was  not  because  an  effort  to  restore  full 
economic  and  diplomatic  ties  was  not  made.  Indeed, 
highly  secret  talks  to  this  end  were  undertaken  from  time 
to  time  over  the  entire  period,  beginning  with  the  so- 
called  Gorbachev  Initiative  of  1987.  As  Premier  Deng 
had  indicated  frequently  (including  a  remarkable  inter¬ 
view  with  60  Minutes  in  September  1986),  the  problem 
was  continued  Soviet  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese. 
Deng’s  position  was  that  "if  that  would  end,  there  would 
be  no  b^er  to  negotiations.*  The  Gorbadiev  Initiative 
involved  a  commitment  to  cut  this  asristance  by  a  fixed 
minimum  percentage  in  future  years.  (The  constant 
state  of  tension,  however,  explains,  in  part,  why  the  level 
of  antagonism  between  ChLoa  and  the  United  States 
remained  constant  during  these  years.  The  Chinese 
were  playing  the  other  sides  against  each  other.)  In  any 
event,  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  slowly  made  progress 
m  their  negotiations.  By  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  the 
outlook  was  quite  encouraging  for  success  in  the  21st 
(E5105). 

Today,  United  States  analysts  are  divided  about 
whether  such  a  reconciliation  might  eventually  lead  to 
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geaeral  war  or  geaeral  peace.  The  dominant  view, 
however,  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  are  very  un¬ 
likely  to  fight  as  allies  against  another  nation. 

South  A&ica  remained  in  turmoil  throughout  most  of 
the  last  15  years,  although  the  risks  of  war  ^rith  other 
African  nations  began  to  diminish  after  1991,  when, 
under  extraordinarily  intense  domestic  and  internation¬ 
al  pressures,  the  ruling  Nationalists  agreed  to  the  aea- 
tion  of  a  Black  Chamber  in  the  Parliament,  thus  signal¬ 
ing  the  first  authentic  move  toward  full  political  rights 
for  blacks.  Reponal  antagonisms  remain  high,  however 
(T7113). 

The  reluctance  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  involve  itsdf 
dir  ectfy  in  the  South  African  rituation  except  by  provid¬ 
ing  some  weapons  and  training  to  the  military  vring  of 
the  African  National  Congress  (and  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions)  greatly  affected  an  already  low  level  of  popular 
American  sentiment  for  any  sort  of  direct  U.S.  combat 
involvement.  A  slight  increase  in  the  probability  of  this 
event  occurred  during  the  turmoil  that  surrounded  the 
South  African  government’s  efforts  to  implement  the 
Black  Chamber  and  define  its  constitutional  powers  in 
a  public  referendum.  But  the  continued  ability  of  the 
Afrikaners  to  stay  in  full  control  of  their  military  helped 
keep  the  dangers  of  war  low.  Accorffingly,  the  possibility 
of  a  direct  U.S.  combat  role  m  South  Africa  was  very 
modest  over  this  period  (E7111). 


*  *  * 

This  summary  of  developments  in  hot  spots  around 
the  world  over  the  last  15  years  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  Although  war  was  avoided  in  each  of 
these  areas,  the  risk  of  war  was  often  high.  This  point 
was  not  lost  on  most  perceptive  young  people  in  the 
United  States.  They  recognized,  for  example,  that  the 
complexity  and  uncertainties  of  international  relation¬ 
ships  were  such  that  there  was  a  real  chance  that  the 
United  States  could  find  itself  m  a  shoodng  war  at  al¬ 
most  any  time. 

In  fact,  it  was  an  even-money  bet  that  between  the  end 
of  1986  and  the  end  of  2000  the  United  States  would  be 
mvolved  in  an  international  confrontation  at  least  as 
dangerous  as  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962  (E7110). 
This  could  have  been  precipitated  by  Communist  action 
(e.g.,  masrive  Soviet  md  m  Central  America),  U.S.  ac¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  a  powerful  U.S.  strike  on  a  terrorist  state 
friendly  to  the  U.S.S.R.),  escalation  of  a  regional  war 
(e.g.,  m  the  Middle  East  or  in  South  Africa),  a  tech¬ 
nological  f^me,  or  the  madness  of  someone  with  the 
power  to  bring  the  world  to  the  brink. 


The  probaUlity  of  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  U3.S.R.  was  very  low 
throughout  this  period  (E7121).  That  it  was  greater  than 
zero  indicated  neither  a  weakening  deterrence  nor  a 
misreading  of  the  political  developments  discussed  ear- 
lier.  Almost  entire^  it  reflected  the  increasing  risk  of  a 
technological  fiulure  with  fast  and  irreversible  conse¬ 
quences  that  could  eqgulf  the  world. 

The  probalnlity  was  equalfy  low  that  a  U.S.  officer  in 
the  field  might  in  peacetime  initiate  a  successful  un¬ 
authorized  launch  of  a  nuclear  weapon  against  the 
U.SSJL  (E7108).  This  grim  possfinlity  illustrated  the 
risks  of  unbearable  stress  and  irrationality  that  could 
precipitate  a  nujor  superpower  crisis.  Continued  study 
of  this  possibility  over  the  last  15  years,  however,  led  to 
several  .significant  improvements  in  existing  controls, 
sriiich  were  already  substantial  As  important  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  probability  low  was  the  success  achieved  by  the 
U.S.S  Jt.  and  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  number  of 
mtermediate-range  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  (see  p. 
17). 

Somewhat  higher  was  the  probability  of  a  high-mten- 
rity  non-nuclear  conflict  in  v^ch  the  U.S.SJ1.  and  the 
United  States  were  in  direct  combat  (E7118).  Obvious¬ 
ly,  this  could  have  happened-but  did  not-at  any  of 
several  places  in  the  world,  including  Europe,  Turkey, 
Iran,  Pakistan,  etc.  Curiously,  the  probability  was  slight¬ 
ly  higher  in  the  first  and  last  ^year  periods  of  the  last  15 
years.  The  first  slight  rise  prc^abfy  reflected  the  usual 
period  of  challenge  to  the  new  President  The  second 
rise  is  explained  in  part  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  probability  of  war  was  manifested 
just  as  tensions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  were  falling.  Some  analysts  referred  to 
this  phenomenon  as  the  "peace  risk"-le.,  the  chances 
that  the  United  States  and  the  U.SSJ1.  might  be  inad¬ 
vertently  drawn  mto  direct  conflict  during  a  time  of 
lower  direct  tensions  because  of  the  actions  of  lesser 
states. 

Young  people  were  generally  more  sensitive  to  these 
possibilities  than  many  of  their  elders  believed,  and  they 
weighed  the  various  risks  of  war  carefully  as  they 
thought  about  their  future~and  as  some  of  them  thought 
about  a  possible  tour  (or  career)  in  the  Army.  Enlist¬ 
ments  tended  to  vary,  in  part,  benuse  of  how  these  17- 
21  year  olds  assessed  the  probabilities  of  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  particular  sets  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  antagonists.  Very  low  probability  assessments 
drew  "sunshine  patriots*  to  the  Army.  Moderate  or  high 
probabilities  involving  vriut  appear^  to  be  vital  U.S.  in¬ 
terests  drew  another  breed.  Moderate  or  higli  prob¬ 
abilities  of  another  Vietnam  repelled  recruits  of  all 
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political,  economic,  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  except  of 
course  for  those  who  believed  in  their  country,  ’right  or 
wrong.” 

According  to  the  best  recent  histwical  analyses,  the 
following  four  charts  show  the  cumulative  {Robabilides 
that  the  United  States  would  become  invoh^  in  various 
types  of  low'intensity  conflict  at  some  p(^  between 
1987  and  2001: 

•  Type  1.  A  popular  war  that  the  United  States 
would  quickly  von  (E7112). 

•  Type  2.  A  popular  war  that  the  United  States 
would  slov^  lose  (E7113). 

•  Type  3.  An  unpopular  war  that  the  United 
States  would  quickly  win  (E7114). 

•  Type  4.  An  unpopular  war  that  the  United 
States  would  slot^y  lose  (E711S). 

None  of  these  wars  actually  occurred,  of  course,  but 
it  is  clear  that  all  of  them  had  at  least  a  moderately  high 
chance  of  occurring.  Note  that: 

•  Type  1  (E7112),  which  reached  a  cumulative 
probability  of  40%  by  2001,  but  was  most  like¬ 
ly  in  the  years  prior  to  1991,  would  have  had 
the  greatest  positive  impact  on  Army  recruit- 
ing-both  during  and  after  the  conflict 

•  Type  4  (E7115),  which  had  a  20%  chance  of 
occurrence  between  1987  and  2001,  but  had  a 
very  small  chance  of  occurring  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  year,  would  have  had  the  greatest  nega¬ 
tive  effect  on  recruiting. 

The  historians  who  prepared  these  charts  were  also 
asked  to  identify  ’plausible  antagonists”  for  the  United 
States  in  each  case.  They  reached  no  sharp  consensus, 
but  their  ansvrars  provide  an  interesting  footnote  on  the 
potential  conflicts  of  the  last  15  years.  Listed  below,  for 
each  type  of  war,  are  the  possible  antagonists;  in  paren¬ 
thesis  after  each  country’s  name  is  shown  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  lustorians  who  identified  the  country. 

Type  1.  A  popular  war  that  the  United  States  would 
quickly  win  (E7112): 

•  Ubya(38%) 

•  Nicaragua  (19%) 

•  Mexico  (10%) 

•  Iran  (10%) 

•  South  Africa  (10%) 

•  Other  (13%) 

Type  2.  A  popular  war  that  the  United  States  would 
slowly  lose  (E7113): 

•  Middle  East  (61%),  including  specific  men¬ 
tions  of  Iran  (17%)  and  Lebanon  (6%). 


•  North  Korea  (11%) 

•  Me»co(ll%) 

•  South  Africa  (11%) 

•  Other  (6%) 

Type  3.  An  anp(q>ular  war  that  the  United  States 
would  quickfy  win  (E7114): 

•  Nicaragua  (47%) 

•  South  Africa  (11%) 

•  Other  (42%),  including  indhidnalinendons 
of  a  remark^le  range  (tf  countries,  from 
Paldstan/India  to  Mexico,  from  Syria  to 
Korea,  from  Canada  to  China. 

Type  4.  An  unpopular  war  that  the  United  States 
would  slowly  lose  (E7115): 

•  Central  America  (47%),  including  specific 
mentions  of  Nicaragua  (32%). 

•  South  America  (21%),  with  no  countries 
named. 

•  China  (11%) 

•  Other  (21%),  including  mdhidual  mentions 
of  Southern  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  South  Korea. 

The  array  of  possibilities  m  these  lists,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  some  countries  appear  on  more  than  one  list, 
mdicates  both  the  complexity  of  the  military-political 
sftuation  over  the  last  15  years  and  the  limitations  we 
have  even  today,  with  20/20  hindsight,  in  understanding 
U.S.  military  capabilities  and  the  level  of  public  support 
that  might  have  existed  in  those  years  had  conflict 
erupted.  It  is  hardly  surpriring,  therefore,  that  potential 
recruits  during  this  period  were  often  confus^  about 
the  prospects  for  low-mtensity  conflicts. 

The  following  four  graphs  show  how  the  same  his¬ 
torians  recently  estimated  the  cumulative  probability  of 
various  types  of  high-intensity  wars  over  the  last  15  years 
mvolving  the  United  States.  All  but  the  first  would  have 
been  very  strongly  negative  for  Army  recruiting. 

•  Type  A.  A  non-nuclear  war  which  the  United 
States  quickfy  wins  (E7116).  This  war,  vriiich 
had  a  20%  probability  of  occurring  at  any 
time  between  1987  and  2001,  had  a  fairly 
small  and  roughly  equal  chance  of  occurring 
in  any  particular  year. 

•  Type  B.  A  non-nuclear  war  which  the  United 
States  loses  slowly  (E7117).  This  war  had 
odds  of  1  out  of  10  between  1987  and  200L 
but  was  most  likely  in  the  early  years  of  the 
period. 
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•  Type  C.  A  war  involvizig  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  (E7119).  The  probatnlity 
here  was  virtual^  the  same  as  Type  B. 

•  Type  D.  A  war  involving  use  of  chemical  or 
biolopcal  weapons  (E7120).  The  probability 
of  this  conflict  was  identical  to  that  for  Type 
C 

Not  only  did  the  United  States  avoid  a  hot  war  over 
the  last  15  years,  but  it  also  successfully  resisted  pres* 
sures  from  some  quarters  to  vrage  economic  warfare  to 
achieve  its  objectives.  Notably,  the  Nation  consistently 
rejected  the  possitnlity  of  using  food  as  a  weapon  agmnst 
food-importing  countries  (E4102).  This  is  not  to  say  that 
advocates  of  such  a  policy  were  not  influentiaL  Indeed, 
over  the  period  of  interest  there  was  one  chance  in  four 
that  the  policy  would  be  implemented  at  some  time 
before  the  end  of  the  year  2000.  That  threat  alone  ap¬ 
peared  to  help  make  actual  implementation  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Famine  and  starvation  renudned  real  throughout  the 
period  (as  suggested  on  p.  3),  causing  tens  of  thousands 
of  deaths  and  intense  suffering  among  the  survivors.  Oc¬ 
casional  wars  between  Third  World  countries  exacer¬ 
bated  this  problem.  International  relief  activities,  like 
those  for  Ethiopia  and  other  Sub-Saharan  countries  in 
1985-86,  became  somewhat  more  effective,  particularly 
once  the  Second  World  countries  participated,  to  the 
extent  possible,  with  the  West.  Moreover,  these  interna¬ 
tional  efforts  also  helped  promote  better  relations 
among  the  contributors.  For  instance,  they  spurred 
cooperative  efforts  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States,  with  some  participation  by  West  Germany  and 
other  Western  European  nations,  to  develop  a  geneti¬ 
cally  engineered  means  of  providing  abundant,  inexpen¬ 
sive  crops.  Soviet  cooperation  was  precipitated  by  con¬ 
stant  food  shortages  in  that  country.  Their  research 
work  vrith  the  United  States  actually  came  to  be  a  major 
reason  for  improvements  in  the  United  States-Soviet 
relationship-and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
continued  strain  m  the  Soviet-Chinese  relationship.  In 
any  event,  success  in  the  research  itself  still  appears  to 
befaroff(E3101). 

The  most  visibly  destructive  political  acts  that  af¬ 
fected  the  United  States  during  the  last  15  years  were 
terrorist  activities-ubether  state-sponsored  or  initiated 
by  mdependent  radical  groups.  The  number  of  interna¬ 
tional  terrorist  inddents  affecting  Americans  reached  a 
peak  of  about  230  in  1990,  when  the  fury  of  the  United 
States  was  released  simultaneously  on  two  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  The  enduring  effect  of  this  action  was 
to  cut  the  number  of  such  attacks  on  Americans  year 
after  year,  so  that  today  it  has  fallen  to  about  150  (rough¬ 
ly  25%  less  than  the  number  in  1985)  (T7201). 


A  ftuther  effect  was  to  reduce  substantially  the  odds 
that  one  of  the  terrorist  states  attacked  in  1^  would 
launch  a  program  of  indiscriminate,  random  attacks 
within  the  United  States.  The  danger  of  such  attacks 
rose  nqndly  after  the  bomt^  of  Libya  in  1986,  but  it 
dwindled  to  a  very  low  level  after  19W.  As  far  as  one 
could  tell,  the  decision  to  seek  reveqge  was  never  made, 
though  accordii^  to  the  eqieits  its  cumulative  prob¬ 
ability  reached  50%  by  2001  (E7107).  But  (me  could  not 
be  sure,  since  *dometfic^  terrorists  tyjncally  escaped  or 
could  not  be  positively  identified  as  working  for  one 
group  vs.  another. 

Public  fears  ot  terrorism  were  profound  because  the 
threat  was  reaL  The  conventional  analysis  of  the  mid- 
1960’s  was  that  terrorists  *are  interested  not  in  mass 
destruction,  but  in  mass  disruption.*  However,  that 
analysis  was  flawed.  A  recent  report  showed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  chances  of  a  terrorist  attack  on  a  U.S. 
nuclear  power  plant  that  could  produce  a  massive 
release  of  radiation  were  real  throughout  this  period 
(E7206),  both  because  of  inadequate  plant  safeguards 
and  because  of  the  level  of  fanaticism  within  some  of  the 
terrorist  groups.  This  conclusion  was  particularly 
frightening  to  many  when  it  was  recalled  that  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  Three  ^^e  Island  or  a  Chernobyl  was  vastly 
under  1%. 

Although  increasingly  sophisticated  steps  were  taken 
over  the  years  to  prevent  a  calamity  like  this,  serious  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  from  about  1988  to  1992  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a.*»agning  to  the  Army  the  mission  of  security 
of  major  public  utilities  and  (kher  essential  facilities. 
There  were  rough  precedents  for  this  idea.  For  instance, 
m  the  early  1980’s  the  Prerident  authorized  limited  use 
of  the  military  in  drug  enforcement  and  control  Today, 
this  idea  has  been  virtually  abandoned  (E8201),  to  the 
Army’s  great  satisfaction,  since  it  would  probably  have 
been  negative  both  for  Army  morale  and  for  Army 
recruiting.  Various  high-tech  monitoring  and  control 
systems  are  presently  the  preferred  safeguard,  along 
vrith  the  use  ^  elite  semi-military  (but  private)  security 
forces  hired  by  such  organizations. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  privatization  gathered  momentum  over  the 
last  15  years.  Private  security  forces  became  much  more 
common,  and  the  better  ones  became  strong  com¬ 
petitors  to  military  recruiters. 

As  mentioned  earlier  (p.  17),  the  number  oi  nations 
known  to  have  nuclear  weapons  now  stands  at  eight.  In 
the  context  of  this  discusrion  of  terrorism,  however,  we 
should  add  that  we  appear  to  be  coming  close  to  the  day 
when  conclusive  evidence  will  be  made  public  estab¬ 
lishing  that  a  country  led  by  a  fanatical  anti-Western 
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head  of  state  has  acquired  at  least  one  deliverable 
nuclear  weapon  (E7106).  Rumors  have  circulated  for 
years  that  this  mi^  already  be  the  case.  For  decades, 
of  course,  there  have  been  repeated  threats  that  a 
nudear  bomb  would  be  detonat^  in  a  U.S.  dty  if  cer* 
tain  demands  were  not  met  S<Mne  (rf  these  thre^  were 
taken  very  soiously  by  the  authorities.  The  spectre  now 
is  ariang  that  a  terrorist  state  might  actually  be  able  to 
hold  a  city  hostage. 

The  possibility  of  national  riots  by  the  poor  was  dis¬ 
cussed  toward  the  beginning  of  this  document  (p.  11). 
One  could  also  imagjiie  riots  caused  by  terrorist  threats- 
•or  riots  following  an  attack  on  a  nucl^  power  plant  or 
the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  in  one  of  our  cities. 
Beginning  in  about  1989,  a  role  for  the  Army  in  riot  con¬ 
trol  was  contemplated  iy  some  members  of  Congress. 
But  the  arguments  agmnst  this  proposal  were  substan¬ 
tial  and  persuasive-e-g.,  the  National  Guard  has  always 
had  this  job-and  today  it  remains  highly  unlikely  of  ever 
being  implemented,  unless,  of  course,  sudi  riots  oc¬ 
curred  and  became  a  major  threat  to  national  security 
(E8204). 


*  *  * 

The  unsettled  and  somedmes  precarious  situation  in¬ 
ternationally  over  the  last  15  years  had  mixed  effects  on 
Army  recruiting,  as  we  have  seen. 

One  ngnifiranr  thoi*^  little  noticed  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  not  involved  in  a 
shooting  war  during  this  period  was  that  there  was  a 
steady  decline  in  the  percentage  the  male  population 
with  military  service  (T72Q3)  and  in  the  percentage  of 
males  with  combat  e:q)erience  (T7204).Tte  implication 
for  Army  recruiting  was  that  there  were  increaangly 
fewer  role  models  for  young  people.  The  main  impact 

these  trends  on  Army  recruiting  will,  of  course,  be  felt 
in  the  21st  century. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  for  new  recruits,  the 
motive  of  joining  the  Army  to  follow  in  a  family  tradition 
became  decisive  more  frequently  over  this  period 
(M 19).  In  contrast,  the  motive  of  imitating  a  role  model, 
such  as  a  favorite  teacher  or  a  famous  soldier,  merely 
held  its  traditionally  low  level  of  importance  (M36). 
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7.  ARMY  RECRUITING:  A  RETROSPECTIVE  FROM  2001 


As  we  have  seen,  many  countervailing  forces  affected 
USARECs  ability  to  achieve  its  mission  over  the  past 
15  years.  But  the  story  is  still  far  from  ccunplete,  for  we 
must  also  review  certain  other  demographic  factors,  in¬ 
ternal  Army  considerations  that  affected  USAREQ 
and  the  performance  of  both  USAREC  and  its 
recruiters. 

A  fundamental  concern  throughout  the  period  was 
that  the  Army's  budget  plateaued  in  1990  at  $80  billion 
(in  1986  dollars),  from  a  previous  high  of  $77J  billion  in 
FY86  (T8401).  For  reasons  mentioned  earlier  (see 
p.  20),  this  meant  that  the  Army's  share  o(  DOD 
expenditures  fell  during  this  period,  thus  complicating 
greatly  its  ability  to  maintain  and  modernize,  recruit  and 
train. 

In  this  stressful  management  environment,  USAREC 
was  not  only  successful  in  holding  onto  its  1986  share  of 
the  Army  budget  (about  1%  of  the  total),  but  also  of  in¬ 
creasing  it  to  1J%  by  1993,  where  it  has  been  maintained 
ever  since  (TS402).  This  result  is  explained  principally 
by  the  Army's  recognition  of  the  many  serious  recruit¬ 
ing  problems  that  had  to  be  overcome  and  the  need  to 
have  quality  soldiers  for  its  modernization  program. 

Be^nning  in  1991,  however.  Army  advertiring  expen¬ 
ditures  fell  precipitously  as  a  percentage  of  the  recruit¬ 
ing  budget.  Today  they  are  at  7%  of  the  recrmting 
budget,  versus  about  13%  at  the  end  of  1986  (T8403). 

This  shift  reflects  several  influences.  First,  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  avoid  cutting  the  number  of  recruiters.  (As 
we  shall  see  later,  on  p.  31,  this  effort  was  successful) 
Second,  the  need  to  free  some  resources  to  support 
development  of  new  electronic  capabilities  to  support 
the  recruitment  process  better.  Third,  substantial  c^- 
ges  that  were  made  possible  (or  were  required)  in  the 
advertising  itself.  As  suggested  earlier  u^en  speaking 
about  televirion  (p.  14),  such  changes  were  essential 
Despite  the  fact  that  joint  service  adveitiring  was  in¬ 
creasingly  mandated  (which  benefited  the  Army  rig- 
nificantly  to  the  extent  that  it  could  increase  its  inputs  to 
content),  the  Army's  advertising  agency  was  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  fairly  high  level  of  effectiveness  over  the  entire  15- 
year  peri<^  (T8404),  even  though  funding  was  cut  by 
nearly  one-half.  This  was  accomplished  through  spots 
varying  length,  ads  taUored  to  specific  recruiting  mis¬ 
sions  (not  just  the  high-quality  recruits),  the  use  of  new 
motifs  (not  just  computer-related  jobs,  ACF,  etc^  but 
also  more  sophisticated  issues,  like  quality  of  Ufe  in  the 
Army),  and  many  other  innovations.  Exj^rimentation 
was  encouraged  out  of  necessity  and  because  rates  were 


lower  at  TV  networks,  thanks  to  loss  of  viewers. 
Moreover,  marginally  productive  media  were 
eliminated. 

The  Army's  recruiting  contract  misritm  reached  a 
peak  of  136,000  in  1990,  mainly  because  ai  more  selec¬ 
tive  re-enlistment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviet's 
moves  to  upgrade  its  land  combat  capabilities,  on  the 
other  (see  p.  18).  This,  of  course,  e]q>U^  the  growth  in 
USARECs  budget  during  the  same  period.  Banning 
in  1991,  howevn,  the  mission  began  to  fall,  so  that  in 
1995  it  reached  134,000  (the  1985  level),  where  it  has 
remained  ever  since  (T8423). 

The  mission  increase  around  1990  came  at  the  worst 
possible  time  demographically.  Males  aged  17-21  as  a 
percentage  of  the  population  fell  to  a  low  of  4%  at  the 
bepnning  of  1991.  The  trend  began  to  rise  thereafter, 
and  today  stands  at  6%  (T1201). 

The  number  of  legal  inunigrants  aged  17-21,  which 
was  estimated  at  292,000  in  1980,  held  at  300,000  per 
year  throughout  the  period  (T1206),  thus  providing  a 
rather  large  pool  from  vriiidi  Army  recruiting  could 
draw.  As  we  saw  earUer,  however,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  hispanic  component  of  this  group  was  not  fluent  in 
English  (p.  14). 

The  number  of  illegal  immigrants  aged  17-21,  es¬ 
timated  at  about  44,000  m  1980,  rose  from  a  low  of 40,000 
m  1986  to  80,000  m  2000  (T1207). 

Given  this  seemingly  unstoppable  flow  of  illegals  (of 
whom  the  17-21  year  olds  were  only  a  small  part),  the 
Federal  Government  considered  various  steps  that 
might  be  taken.  One  proposal  relevant  to  Army  recruit¬ 
ing  was  noteworthy. 

Public  fears  that  the  country  might  be  "overrun"  by 
Latin  Americans,  inspired  largely  by  the  attempted  bor¬ 
der  crosrings  of  people  fleeing  the  turmoil  in  Central 
America  and  the  poverty  and  social  chaos  in  Mexico,  led 
to  suggestions  in  Congress  and  among  certain  other 
opinion  leaders  to  use  the  Army  to  patrd  the  Mexican 
border  (E8202).  This  idea  surfaced  repeatedly  over  the 
past  15  years,  and  during  this  period  it  actually  had  a 
one-in-tluree  chance  of  being  implemented.  Two  forces 
worked  against  it,  however  intense  opposition  by 
hispanic  representatives  and  marked  strengthening  of 
the  U.S.  border  patrol  Today,  it  seems  implausible  that 
a  proposal  of  this  sort  could  pass  Congress,  at  least  not 
without  a  first-class  crisis  like  Mexican  repudiation  of  its 
foreign  debt 
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Among  17-21-year-old  Americans,  the  number  of 
■prime  market*  lu^  school  graduates  (Le,  persons  both 
qualified  and  available)  fell  from  1^  milUon  in  1980  to 
1.4  million  in  1986,  then  reached  a  low  1.2  million  from 
1990  through  199S.  Since  then,  the  number  has  slowly 
climbed  to  last  year’s  L3  millira  (T1208).  These  small 
changes  product  difficulties  for  recruiters  in  the  Army 
and  the  other  services. 

These  difficulties  were,  however,  only  a  minor  frictw 
in  the  political  debate  that  began  in  19^  regarding  the 
merits  of  requiring  at  least  2  years  of  national  service 
(civilian  or  military)  for  all  18  year  olds  (ES203).  More 
important  conriduations  were  the  continued  Federal 
deficits  during  a  time  when  the  Nation’s  infrastructure 
was  increasingly  falling  into  disrepair,  youth  unempkq^ 
ment  was  high,  the  threat  of  a  general  depression  was 
rising;  demands  by  the  elderly  for  sodal  services  were 
growing,  and  the  conservatives  in  power  increasingly  felt 
that  "some  people  in  our  country  are  not  pulling  their 
weight.*  Popularity  of  the  idea  grew  rapidly.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  that  the  major  reason  why  it  lost  favor  and  was 
not  enacted  into  law  by  the  end  of  the  century  was  that 
in  199S  former  Senator  Kennedy  pointed  out  on  Meet 
the  Media  that  the  entire  concept  originated  in  the  New 
Deal.  Various  coimter  proposals  were  offered,  without 
success.  Perhaps  the  most  important  was  that  Feder^ 
student  aid  be  granted  only  in  exchange  for  Federal 
military  or  civilian  service. 

According  to  some  observers,  the  very  discusrion  of 
these  proposals  hurt  Army  recruiting,  since  some  of  the 
best  potential  recruits  sat  out  the  debate  in  the  belief 
that,  if  the  draft  or  something  like  it  were  coming  back, 
civilian  service  would  be  preferable.  Others  argued, 
however,  that  retention  of  the  ACF/GI  Bill  remained  a 
draw  toward  the  less  popular  services.  They  also  pointed 
out  that  when  there  was  a  draft,  the  Army  got  more  and 
better  recruits. 

Concern  about  these  and  other  youth  attitudes,  as 
well  as  about  job  competition  from  the  civilian  sector  for 
young  people,  led  the  Congress  to  defy  Gramm-Rud- 
man  and  similar  later  legislation  to  approve  budget  ap¬ 
propriations  that  kept  E-1  pay  at  a  constant  high  per¬ 
centage  of  comparable  civilian  pay,  as  measured  by  the 
Employment  C^  Index  (T8406).  Thus,  this  percentage 
held  at  94%  throughout  the  last  IS  years.  Benefits  were 
intended  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Lurking  behind  this  apparently  satisfactory  pattern, 
however,  were  several  dangers  that  did  not  actually 
materialize  but  nonetheless  had  a  negative  impact  on 
Army  recruiting. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  mounting  risk  that  military 
wages  would  be  frozen  (E7204)"a  particularly  serious 


threat  from  1987  through  1996-1997  as  budgetary  pres¬ 
sures  increased,  the  possilnlity  (rf  a  global  depresrion  m- 
creased,  inflation  began  to  rise,  etc.  Had  a  freeze  oc¬ 
curred,  the  consequences  would  have  been  profound. 
Of  course,  many  soldiers  knew  that  having  any  paycheck 
was  a  lot  better  than  having  none,  and  thqr  recc^mzed 
that  they  would  probabfy  have  nowhere  togoifjobsbe- 
came  scarce  on  the  outride.  These  individuals  would  not 
necessarily  be  ha{^  in  the  mOitaiy,  but  they  would  not 
leave.  On  the  otl^  hand,  dissatirfaction  b^use  of  a 
pay  freeze  would  have  caused  others  to  leave  the  service, 
thus  increasing  the  recruiting  missum,  vriiile  the  Army’s 
difficulties  in  competing  with  the  civilian  sector  would 
almost  certainly  have  forced  the  Army  to  recruit  frtun 
the  lower  group  of  available  poor,  thus  lowering  the 
quahty  of  personneL  Fortunatefy,  the  freeze  was  not 
enact^  andthe  truth  of  these  arguments  was  not  tested. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  in  retrospect  that  some 
potential  recruits,  sensing  the  danger  of  a  freeze,  pur¬ 
sued  civilian  employment  more  aggressively  than  they 
might  have  otherwise,  thus  heightening  the  level  of  com- 
petiticm  facing  the  Army. 

Desfute  the  fact  that  the  Army  was  occarionaUy  un¬ 
successful  in  meeting  its  quality  and  quantity  numbers 
or  to  fill  all  MOSs  at  targeted  quality  levels,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  further  danger  mcreased  sharply  in  the  years 
from  1988  through  1995.  This  was  ^e  risk  of  legislation 
requiring  the  armed  forces  to  eliminate  enlistment 
bonus  programs  (E720S).  Conservatives  who  backed 
this  idea  argued  that  this  was  a  modest  price  that  the 
military  should  be  willing  to  pay  in  a  tight  fiscal  environ¬ 
ment  in  order  to  keep  the  GI  Bill  (and  the  ACF). 
Moreover,  they  argued  that  such  a  move  would  not  only 
attract  the  most  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  elements 
in  the  17-21  age  group,  but  also  increase  unit  coherioiL 

Opponents  argued  that  the  incentives  are  precisely 
what  brings  the  recruits  m.  They  argued  that  if  the  Army, 
for  example,  worked  hard  and  well,  it  could  develop  at¬ 
titudes  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice.  But  these  at¬ 
titudes  would  follow,  not  precede,  the  enlistment 
dedrion  m  most  cases.  In  any  event,  they  said  expressed 
patriotic  sentiments  are  inversely  correlated  to  the  TSC 
of  recruits,  and  self-sacrifice  is  unUkely  to  have  rig- 
nificant  appeal  to  recruits  m  a  peacetime  environment 
Addition^,  the  opponents  pomted  out  that  the  idea 
would  undercut  the  ability  of  recruiters  to  distribute 
quality  across  all  requirements  in  a  truly  voluntary  en- 
rironment.  Enlistees  would  have  to  be  "force  fit*  to  Army 
requirements,  thus  producing  a  loss  of  many  quality  en¬ 
listments.  In  the  end,  the  quality  of  Army  personnel 
would  fall,  and  personnel  costs  would  increase  because 
of  higher  training  costs  and  lower  retention  rates.  As  we 
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move  into  the  21st  century,  the  {H-oposition’s  chances  of 
enactment  are  very  slight. 

On  the  benefits  side,  it  was  also  dear  throughout  most 
of  the  last  15  years  that  the  Army’s  educational 
programs  were  extraordinarily  import^  as  an  induce* 
ment  to  enlist  (T8422).  To  put  it  more  broadly:  It  has 
been  dear  throughout  most  of  the  last  15  years  that 
quality  recruiting  goals  have  been  met  by  oCTering  ways 
for  bright  young  people  to  prepare  for  long-term  oc¬ 
cupational  success  by  acquiring  marketable  skills, 
money  for  post-high-s^ool  education  or  training,  and 
work  habits  attractive  to  dvilian  employers.  This  reality 
is  reflected  in  the  gromng  or  continued  high  level  of  im¬ 
portance  of  several  traditionally  central  motives  in  the 
enlistment  decision  (MS,  M9,  and  MIO). 

Another  minor  possibility  over  the  last  IS  years  was 
that  Army  ROTC  programs  would  be  dropped  by  a 
large  percentage  of  partidpating  universities  (E8211). 
However,  the  causes  that  might  have  made  this  likely— 
e.g.,  an  anti-military  campaign  by  the  media,  an  un¬ 
popular  shooting  war~did  not  materialize,  as  we  have 
seen. 

In  an  effort  to  ensure  that  its  educational  benefits 
would  be  used  (and  hence  not  taken  away),  the  Army 
worked  over  the  past  15  years  to  link  these  benefits  to 
pre-enrollment  at  institutions  of  higher  learning 
(E7209).  Although  there  appeared  to  be  obvious 
benefits  m  doing  so,  the  Army  did  not  come  close  to 
achieving  this  objective.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
reason  is  that,  despite  the  substantial  financial  impact  of 
ACF/GI  Bill  grants  on  college  and  university  budgets, 
the  Army  did  not  succeed  in  persuading  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  to  see  their  common  interests  with 
the  military  and  to  agree  to  implement  counselling  and 
educ^onal  programs,  beginning  m  high  school,  to  help 
students  plan  their  military  service  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Making  this  argument  proved  to  be  difficult  as  long 
as  college  administrators,  in  particular,  believed  that 
any  shortfall  in  normal  day  enrollments  could  readily  be 
met  by  increasing  night-school  and  adult  education  en¬ 
rollments. 

As  part  of  this  debate,  efforts  by  some  liberals  and 
conservatives  in  Congress  to  scuttle  the  Army  College 
Fund  (and  to  provide  no  substitute)  were  viewed  very 
seriously,  not  (^y  by  USAREC  but  also  by  many  young 
people.  Liberals  attacked  the  ACF  and  every  other  s^- 
nificant  proposal  to  increase  the  size  of  the  military 
budget  (and,  as  we  have  seen,  were  rather  successful  in 
the  case  of  the  Army).  Conservatives  also  supported 
cuts  in  budgetary  growth,  opposing  the  ACF,  while 
pointing  to  high  unemployment  rates  and  advocating  a 
reinstatement  of  the  draft.  Members  of  both  groups  ar¬ 


gued  that  no  one  really  knew  how  well  ACF  worked  as 
an  enlistment  incentive.  Tf  we  knew,"  thqr  said,  ”we 
might  at  least  be  able  to  cut  back  on  the  pn^ram  (to 
everyone’s  satisfactum).  After  all,  it’s  quite  possible  that 
we  are  paying  for  too  many  who  would  have  enlisted  fw 
other  reasons.*  The  thrett  to  the  ACF  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  serious  in  the  immediate  post-Reagan  years, 
and  rince  the  1996 change  of  administrations,  it  has  once 
again  risen  (E8208). 

In  this  environment,  chances  were  clearly  slim  that 
Congress  would  enact  a  program  permitting  Army  Col¬ 
lege  Fund  and/or  New  GI  Bill  educational  benefits  to  be 
transferred  to  a  soldier’s  family  members  after  10  years 
of  continuous  service.  Though  it  was  generally  recog¬ 
nized  by  analysts  that  such  a  program  would  be  substan¬ 
tially  cheaper  overall  because  it  would  reduce  recruit¬ 
ing  costs  by  increasing  retentitm  and  deferring  ACF 
withdrawals,  this  proposition  had  oriy  a  trivial  chance 
of  becoming  law  in  any  of  the  last  15  years  (E8210). 

As  we  have  indicated  often  in  the  preceding  pages, 
many  developments  conspired  during  this  period  to  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  competition  between  the  Army 
and  both  its  sister  services  and  the  private  sector.  Chan¬ 
ges  in  the  economy,  in  technology,  in  personal,  family, 
and  societal  values,  in  education,  in  the  geopolitictd 
situation,  and  elsewhere  made  the  Army  challenge  to 
recruit  quality  soldiers  extremely  difficult. 

Competition  for  high  school  graduates  reached  and 
sustain^  a  high  level  Grom  private  enterprise  (T8424) 
and  a  still  higher  level  from  the  other  services  (T8426). 
Because  the  Army  recruiting  budget  held  essentially 
constant  throughout  the  period  (see  p.  66),  pressures  to 
meet  the  contract  mission  were  exceptionaUy  intense. 

To  the  extent  that  success  was  m  the  hands  of 
USAREC,  the  key  to  success  was  the  hi^  level  of  com¬ 
mitment  by  recruiters,  new  directions  in  Army  advertis¬ 
ing,  improvements  in  market  research,  and  certain 
management  changes. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  factors  remained 
the  key  even  toward  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  as  the 
pool  of  17-21  year  olds  began  to  increase.  A  major 
reason,  of  course,  was  that  the  military  and  economic 
systems  of  the  United  States  had  continued  their  mas¬ 
sive  transformation  toward  the  "information  society,*  m 
which  a  very  special  premium  had  to  be  placed  on  fill¬ 
ing  mcreasing  numters  of  entry-level  positions  with 
well-educated,  often  computer-literate  personnel 

This  can  be  seen  espedally  clearly  in  the  growth  of  in¬ 
tensity  of  competition  between  the  Army  and  the  civilian 
seaor  for  college  graduates  (T842S).  Although,  as  indi¬ 
cated  earlier  (p.  6),  there  was  a  surfeit  of  college 
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graduates  ia  some  disdplines,  the  questioa  was  always 
fiading  and  attracting  the  best  in  t^  right  disciplines. 
This  problem  was  not  made  easier  because  of 
USARECs  relative^  low  level  of  interest  in  a  coQi^ 
recruitment  program. 

The  issue  was  also  maiufested  in  the  competition  with 
the  other  ser«ces  for  coll^  graduates  (T8427),  though 
here  vnth  less  intensity  because  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
were  already  perceived  by  most  potential  recruits  in  cd- 
lege  as  being  hi^-tech  organizations. 

To  make  matters  more  coiiq)licated,  the  Army  was,  in 
a  sense,  compedng  against  itself  throughout  this  period. 
Because  USARECs  contract  misaon  never  fell  below 
the  198S  level  (see  p.  27),  and  the  mandated  size  of  the 
active  Army  remained  at  about  780,000,  the  condnuous 
growth  in  the  ratio  of  National  Guard  forces  to  active 
Army  forces  (T8410)  meant  that  both  sides  had  to  run 
particularly  hard  to  achieve  their  missions.  Paid  drill 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  represented  about  58% 
of  the  size  of  the  active  Army  by  1^;  by  2001,  it  had  in¬ 
creased  to  65%,  and  is  clearly  stUl  growing.  Many 
recommendations  were  made  to  transfer  all  recruiting 
responsibility  to  USAREC.  The  probability  of  such  a 
development  between  1987  and  2001  was  actually  very 
high  (E8450),  but  in  the  end,  several  key  Governors 
blocked  implementation. 

To  ease  matters,  serious  consideration  was  given  over 
the  last  15  years  to  several  new  tour  options.  One  in¬ 
volved  a  total  obligation  of  8  years  (RA  and  USAR), 
with  the  individual  free  to  select  the  balance  between  ac¬ 
tive  and  reserve  service,  given  some  minimniii  required 
active  duty  period.  Another  involved  only  a  1-year-tour 
option  for  the  active  component  (coupled  vnth  a 
statutory  USAR  commitment).  This  possibility  received 
serious  attention,  and  fears  that  the  other  sernces  might 
institute  a  2-year  option,  congresuonal  pressures  to 
reinstate  the  draft,  the  cumuladve  increased  manpower 
requirements  of  the  Reserves-all  contributed  to  the 
steady  rise  in  the  probability  of  this  policy  chan^ 
(E8209). 

The  1-year  tour  would  have  had  some  serious  nega¬ 
tive  consequences,  of  course:  rotation  problems  over¬ 
seas,  disruptions  to  the  training  base,  administrative 
burdens  in  assigning  the  right  personnel  to  the  right  jobs, 
likely  problems  m  meeting  manpower  needs  in  wartime, 
etc.  Its  beneCts  as  a  means  of  addressing  the  fean  men¬ 
tioned  above  were  also  fairly  obvious,  except  perhaps  in 
one  utuation:  that  of  recruiting  females. 

As  suggested  earlier,  certain  societal  and  economic 
factors  swung  toward  favoring  female  recruitment 
during  the  past  15  years  And  as  we  shall  see  later  (p. 
33),  females  did  in  fact  increase  as  a  percentage  of  the 


Army.  This  increase  frdlowed  naturally  from  the  m- 
fluence  of  those  factors.  It  followed  also  from  the 
stability  and  later  growth  of  the  pool  of  17-21  year  dds 
asapercentage  of  the  population  (T1202).In  retrospect, 
hovmver,  one  wonders  if  a  1-year  tour  would  not  have 
proven  attractive  to  other  feniales. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  considerations  discussed  so  far  in 
this  report-some  powerful,  some  weak;  some  working 
against  Amqr  recruiting,  some  woridng  for  it-it  is  per¬ 
haps  not  surprising  to  note  that  their  net  impact  was  that 
the  propottity  of  males  to  enlist  held  constant  at  a  'so- 
so*  level  throu^iont  the  last  15  years  (T8428).  From 
today's  vantage  point,  however,  it  is  dear  that  this 
measure  Muis  far  more  than  it  reveals.  It  correlates  with 
nothing,  including  actual  enlistments,  and  some  ob¬ 
servers  today  fed  that  the  use  of  this  indicator  over  the 
last  15  years  tended  only  to  foster  a  dangerous  com¬ 
placency  among  some  policymakers. 

The  same  q>pears  to  be  true  for  the  measure  of  the 
propensity  of  females  to  enlist  in  the  Army  (T8429). 

Inddentally,  the  possibility  that  all  restrictions  would 
be  lifted  on  the  duty  assignments  of  women  in  the  Army 
(E8203)  remained  remote  over  the  last  15  years.  The 
cumulative  probaUlity  rose  little  by  little  during  this 
period,  as  tte  United  States  continued  to  avoid  a  hot 
war,  as  a  last-gasp  effort  was  made  to  enact  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  and  as  the  concept  of  job  equality 
spread  through  the  society.  But  the  turn  toward  more 
traditional  values,  the  immense  power  of  the  conserva¬ 
tives  in  Congress,  the  opposition  of  the  elderty,  and  the 
absence  of  a  powerful  proponent  of  the  idea,  such  as  a 
female  Presi^nt  or  Vice  Preadent,  virtually  ensured 
that  the  idea  would  not  be  accepted. 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  modest  decline  in  the  dropout 
rate  (see  p.  14)  and,  more  important,  the  value  shift 
among  many  of  the  better  high  school  graduates,  the  im- 
provements  in  Army  advertising,  and  sustained 
recruiter  effectiveness,  the  Army  was  able  to  maintain  a 
high  percentage  of  enlistees  who  were  high  school 
graduates  (T8434).  Indeed,  by  2001,  the  percentage  had 
mched  up  to  93%  (vs.  80%  in  1980  and  91%  in  1985). 

The  median  age  of  NPS  Army  recruits,  whidi  had 
risen  from  18.8  years  in  1974  to  19.7  years  in  1982,  held 
at  that  level  through  1990.  Thereafter,  it  leveled  off  at  an 
even  20  years  (T8430),  largely  because  the  cohort  was 
aging  and  because  tools  and  techniques  were  developed 
that  enabled  recruiters  to  improve  their  effectiveness  in 
telephone  prospecting.  Looking  backward,  it  appears 
that  the  higher  maturity  level  of  those  entering  the  Army 
has  been  deduve  in  keeping  the  attrition  rate  from  ridng 
above  the  level  m  the  inid-1980’s. 
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Paralleling  the  change  in  median  age  was  a  slight  uf  ■ 
ward  shift  k  f  he  prreertage  of  NPS  recruits  over  2L  The 
level  was  23^%  at  the  end  of  1986.  It  rose  to  2S%  by 
1991,  and  it  has  held  at  that  level  until  today  (T8431). 

The  improvements  m  the  school  system  (see  pp.  13), 
coupled  with  greater  family  and  societal  empiu^  on 
the  value  of  education,  helped  ensure  a  larger  popuIa> 
tion  of  higher  quality  troops  in  the  Army.  Accordingly, 
there  was  a  rise  in  the  average  AFQT  ac(»e  (tf  Army 
recruits  over  the  last  15  years.  In  1980,  the  average  was 
45.9;  by  1996  it  had  risen  to  55.0,  udiere  it  stands  today 
(T8432).  This  was  a  considerable  achievement  for 
USAREC,  given  the  extraordinarily  challenging  recruit¬ 
ing  environment  during  this  period.  Moreover,  it  helped 
raise  the  retention  rate  of  senior  NCO’s  and  officers  be¬ 
cause  their  soldiers  were  not  only  of  higher  quality  but 
caused  fewer  problems. 

Indeed,  a  measure  of  this  achievement  is  that,  since 
1995,  the  average  Army  AFQT  score  has  been  equal  to 
that  for  the  other  services  (T7205).  One  explanation, 
perhaps,  was  the  introduction  in  1995  of  a  mandatory 
national  academic  ability  test  for  graduating  high  school 
seniors. 

Even  more  impressive  is  that  the  Army  managed  to 
attract  recruits  in  the  TSC  I,  U,  and  IIIA  categories 
whose  average  AFQT  score  rose  from  63  in  1986  to  66 
m  1995,  where  it  held  (T8433). 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  however,  the  percentage  of 
Army  recruits  who  were  deGdent  in  basic  educational 
skills  held  at  about  10%  throughout  this  period  (T8435). 
In  a  way,  this  constancy  seemed  to  mirror  the  essential¬ 
ly  unchanging  size  of  sodet/s  "intellectual  underclass' 
(see  p.  14). 

All  things  considered,  USAREC  was  quite  successful 
in  keeping  up  with  the  Army’s  transition  into  the  infor¬ 
mation  society,  which  induded  the  introduction  of 
electronic  weapons  (i.e.,  weapons  which  destroy 
through  electronic  impulse  rather  than  blast),  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  digital  communications  systems  to  the  squad 
level  (c.g^  a  position  locating  reporting  system),  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  computers  in  administration  and  supply 
control,  etc.  The  percentage  of  Army  enlisted  jobs  re¬ 
quiring  the  Army  called  'computer  literacy”  in 
these  and  other  application  areas  rose  from  10%  in  1986 
to  30%  today  (T3409).  USAREC  met  the  need  more 
than  adequately.  The  percentage  of  Army  recruits  who 
were  'computer  literate*  was  exactly  10%  in  1986  and  is 
exactly  30%  today-and  USAREC  actually  produced  a 
slight  surplus  of  such  talent  between  1^  and  1996 
(T8436). 


These  data,  however,  are  somewhat  midfuiding,  for 
the  term  'computer  literate*  has  not  meant  the  same 
thing  in  the  Amy  as  it  meant  in  the  civilian  sector,  as 
suggested  earlier  (p.  6).  The  fact  is  that,  even  today,  the 
vast  majority  of  Amy  jobs  are  not  high-tech  jobs  requir¬ 
ing  computer  skills.  Most  people  are  sdll  m  the  11-12-13 
series-Le.,  not  high-tech  except  for  a  few  pieces 
equipment  that  themselves  have  little  relation  to  civilian 
lu^-tech.  Indeed,  the  need  for  comparable  skills  ac¬ 
tually  fell  during  this  period,  as  operating  systems  be¬ 
came  more  user-frien^.  Thus,  as  society  as  a  whole  in¬ 
creased  its  level  of  technical  competence  via  the  use  of 
computers,  the  Amy  was  not  able  to  keep  pace  at  the 
same  rate.  The  long-tem  implications  of  this  situation 
are  not  dear. 

In  any  event,  the  Amy’s  accomplishment  in  meeting 
its  own  requirements  was  rignifiranr  But  it  required  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  recruiters  who  were  themsel¬ 
ves  computer  literate  (Le.,  beyond  the  ability  just  to  use 
JOIN),  which  in  turn  meant  higher  training  costs  for 
reouiters.  It  also  meant  that  the  length  of  time  for  ATT 
had  to  rise  in  the  high-tech  MOSs.  The  trade-off  was  that 
the  attraction  of  using  these  sophisticated  technologies 
produced  relatively  more  4-year  enlistments  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  achiev^ 

Although  the  razzle-dazzle  of  high-tech  rarely 
blinded  Amy  recruitment  to  the  fact  that  the  combat 
arms  soldiers,  especially  the  infantry,  required  troops 
that  can  slog  through  mud,  dig  a  foxhole,  and  shoot  a 
rifle,  the  growing  proportion  of  computer-related  slots 
put  a  premium  on  the  search  for  better  ways  to  measure 
ability  and  match  ability  to  jobs.  Unfortunately,  efforts 
to  develop  an  accurate  and  unbiased  (i.e.,  culture-free) 
measure  of  the  potential  of  Amy  recruits  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  despite  some  progress  over  the  past  15  years.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  2000,  the  chances  of  Gnding  such  a 
tool  were  still  low  (E8206),  and  the  outlook  does  not 
favor  any  dramatic  breakthroughs.  The  stumbling  block, 
apparently,  is  the  difficulty  of  developing  a  test  that 
depends  not  on  the  mdividual’s  level  of  educational  at¬ 
tainment,  but  on  his  or  her  ability  to  learn  and  recall  in- 
fomadon. 

Slightly  greater  progress  was  achieved  in  efforts  to 
develop  an  effective  and  unbiased  (Le.,  culture-free) 
system  for  matching  the  abilities  of  Amy  recruits  vrith 
Amy  requirements  (E8207).  Though  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  would  obviously  have  provided  USAREC  with  an 
excellent  recruiting  tool  and  would  have  enabled 
recruiters  to  recruit  more  effectively  in  speciGc  markets, 
a  surprisingly  major  barrier  to  the  creation  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  was  apparently  the  Am/s  inability  to  describe  ac- 
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curately  its  needs  with  specific  reference  to  the  skills 
needed  to  meet  them. 

USAREC  was  fortunate  over  the  last  IS  years  in  one 
particularly  important  respect*  The  foxhole  strength  m 
the  number  of  regular  Amy  recruiters  tended  to  rise 
and  fall  with  changes  in  the  contract  recruiting  mission 
(see  p.  27).  Thus,  the  number  of  recruiters  at  yearend 
1986  was  5,140.  By  1991,  it  reached  5,200,  where  it  held 
through  1995.  It  then  dropped  slowly  to  today’s  level  of 
5,100  (T8415).  Because  the  number  of  recruiters  corre¬ 
lates  directly  with  the  production  of  recruits,  maintain¬ 
ing  this  pattern  in  a  more  competitive  environment  was 
es.sential  to  USARECs  success  throughout  this  period, 
given  the  size  of  its  contract  mission. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  efforts  were  not  made 
in  Congress  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  military 
recruiters.  These  efforts-inspired  by  budgetary  pres¬ 
sures,  the  desire  of  some  Members  to  reinstate  the  ^aft, 
etc."were  most  intense  between  1987  and  about  1992. 
Since  the  election  of  1992,  however,  little  has  been  heard 
of  this  proposal  (E7208). 

One  vital  reason  why  a  lid  was  not  imposed  on  the 
number  of  recruiters  is  that,  at  least  in  the  Army,  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  typical  recruiter  was  maintained  at  a 


contistentfy  high  level  over  the  last  15  years-and,  in¬ 
deed,  actually  rose  firom  1996  through  2000,  thanks  in 
part  to  the  absence  of  war  in  earlier  years  and  the  recent 
decline  in  the  level  of  antagonism  between  the  U.S3 K. 
and  the  United  States  (T8419).  Other  factws  internal  to 
the  management  of  USAREC  also  played  a  major  role, 
of  course,  in  sustaining  and  eventually  raising  the  level 
of  this  trend. 

Because  this  history  focuses  principally  on  the  en- 
wonment  for  Army  recruiting,  it  is  well  beyond  its  scope 
to  examine  the  management  changes  that  occurred  in 
USAREC  over  the  past  15  years.  For  those  who  are 
close  to  those  developments,  however,  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  present  the  results  of  a  survey  taken  among 
Army  recruiters  (officers,  NCOs,  and  civilians)  in  bte 
1986.  The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  evaluate  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  identified  then  as  bearing  on  the  ability  of 
Army  recruiters  to  achieve  or  surpass  their  current  level 
of  effectiveness  in  these  15  years.  The  respondents  were 
asked  to  provide  two  judgments  regardi^  each  factor 
(1)  its  seriousness  then  (Le.,  its  impact  on  recruiter  ef¬ 
fectiveness  at  the  time  of  the  survey)  and  (2)  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  it  would  be  eliminated  or  substantially 
reduced  by  2001.  The  results  are  presented  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


"Seriousness” 

Probability  of 

Usm 

Factor 

at  beginning 
1982  (0:10) 

elimination 
by  200110-100) 

1. 

Continued  use  of  DA  selectees. 

6.6 

59 

2. 

Unnecessary  administrative  paperwork. 

6.4 

51 

3. 

Lack  of  automated  recruiter  aids  (e.g.,  laptop 
computer  enabling  recruit  to  make  conditional 
acceptance  in  his  own  home). 

4.5 

56 

4. 

"Micromanagement”  of  recruiters. 

6.5 

46 

5. 

Inadequate  managerial  training  of 
station  commanders. 

7.0 

47 

6. 

Inappropriate  restrictions  on  PMS. 

4.9 

34 

7. 

Lack  of  career  recognition  for 
recruiting  service. 

53 

43 

8. 

Lack  of  recruiter  training  (e.g.,  on  USAR 
options). 

6.6 

55 

9. 

Apathy  among  recruiters. 

6.4 

44 

10. 

Lack  of  flexibility  in  how  recruiter 
can  use  his  time. 

4.8 

51 

11. 

Inadequate  personal  involvement  of  battalion 
andcompany  conunanders  to  ensure  that  their 
personnel  are  doing  what  is  required. 

5.7 

39 

12. 

Treatment  of  recruiters  by  commanders 
”as  the  highest  paid  privates  in  the  Army.” 

6.4 

34 
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Whatever  the  reality  of  the  last  15  years  in  these  areas, 
it  is  clear  from  the  19%  estimates  that  the  typical  factor 
was  somewhat  above  5j0  in  seriousness  and  that  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  optimism  or  certainty  about  the 
chances  that  it  might  be  eliminated.  (The  latter  point  is 
confirmed  by  the  average  probalnlity  estimate,  which  is 
47%.)  In  general,  therefore,  the  forecast  at  the  time  was 
rather  bleak,  involving  the  likefy  continuation  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  constantly  needling  problems  that  undercut  Army 
recruiting  effectiveness. 

Some  readers  might  wish  to  return  to  the  preceding 
trend  (T8419)  and  ftTaminf.  the  question  of  whether  the 
achievement  shown  there  occurred  despite  these 
problems  or  because  they  were,  in  fact,  overcome  during 
this  period--or,  perhaps,  because  they  were 
misunderstood  or  poorly  evaluated  in  the  first  place. 


*  *  * 

Over  the  last  15  years,  a  key  indicator  for  USAREC 
was  the  level  of  expenditures  per  new  Army  recruit 
(T8405).  This  indicator,  which  stood  at  about  $4,000  in 
1986,  rose  to  $4,500  in  1990  and  then  $5,000  in  1995.  It 
then  slowed  its  growth  (in  real  1986  dollars)  to  reach 
$5,100  today.  Overall  growth  from  1986  through  2000 
equaled  almost  28%,  a  substantial  rise  in  ^iew  of  the 
facts  that  the  Army’s  budget  and  the  recruiting  budget 
itself  held  almost  flat  during  this  period.  The  explana¬ 
tion,  in  part,  was  USARECs  increased  investment  in 
equipment  and  faculties.  More  important,  however, 
were  the  additional  real  expenditures  required  to  deal 
with  various  complexities  introduced  by  the  environ¬ 
mental  and  internal  factors  discussed  throughout  this 
report. 

Given  the  difficulties  of  recruiting  m  the  past  15 years, 
it  was  perhaps  surprising  (and  gratifying)  that  the  DEP 
loss  rate  (GSMA)  remain^  constant  at  6%  (T8439).  As 
in  the  past,  many  contractees  used  DEP  as  a  hedge 
against  not  getting  a  good  civilian  job  or  not  being  ac¬ 
cepted  in  college.  However,  as  in  the  past,  many 
recruiters  believed  that  somewhere  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  the  DEP  loss  rate  was  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  recruitment  system.  In  their  opinion,  that 
this  proportion  continued  to  slip  away  was  often  due 
solely  to  recruiter  apathy.  As  one  recnuter  put  it  recent¬ 
ly,  "We  cause  most  of  our  own  problems." 


*  *  * 


Male  hispanics  a^d  17-21  provided  a  growing  pool 
of  possible  recruits  over  this  period,  rising  from  about 
036%  of  the  population  in  1966  to  about  038%  in  2000. 
High  unemployment  within  this  group  led  to  increased 
enlistments,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  slowly  increase 
the  percentage  of  hispanics  in  the  total  active  Army, 
lliis  percentage  rose  from  about  4%  m  1985  to  5%  in 
1986  and  then  to  7%  in  1995,  where  it  has  held  ance 
(T8411). 

One  of  the  negative  consequences  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  was  that  substantial  resources  had  to  be  devot^ 
over  this  period  to  instructing  recruits  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  so  that  they  could  serve  effectively.  In  this  regard, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  percentage  of  recruits  for 
«^om  English  was  a  second  language  increased  from 
9%  in  1986  to  113%  in  2000  (T8437).  But  the  problem 
was  not  just  one  of  language.  Indeed,  the  ECLT  probab¬ 
ly  kept  out  a  number  of  hispanics  who  were  not  truly 
bilingual  This  group  also  mduded  a  disproportionate 
share  of  non-graduate.  Cat  IVs,  and  a  few  B  categories. 
That  is,  the  underlying  issue  regarding  these  accessions 
was  quality. 

Male  blacks  aged  17-21  increased  by  50%  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  during  this  period,  starting  at 
about  0.65%  in  1^  and  endiqg  at  about  0.98%  m  2000. 
Blacks  as  a  percentage  of  the  active  Army,  however, 
held  constant  at  about  28%  over  the  last  15  years 
(T8412).  Had  economic  conditions  for  young  blacks  not 
been  so  desperate  throughout  this  period,  the  recruiting 
job  within  tUs  group  might  well  have  been  less  success¬ 
ful  Nevertheless,  the  Army  was  perceived  as  offering 
more  opportunities,  with  less  disoimination,  than  the 
private  sector. 

Male  Asian-Americans  aged  17-21,  who  represented 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  U3.  population  in  1986 
(0.035%),  increased  to  0.042%  by  1996  and  essentially 
held  at  that  level  thereafter.  Asian-Americans  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  active  Army  hovered  between  Z0%-2J% 
in  the  last  15  years  (T8413). 

The  following  table  summarizes  these  developments. 
The  values  for  whites  are  derived  by  inference  from  the 
preceding  discussion. 


Percentage  of  the  Army(%) 


Oroup 

In  1990 

In  1Q9S 

In  3000 

Hispanics 

6.0 

7.0 

7.0 

Blacks 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

Auan-Americans 

2.0 

2.0 

23 

Whites 

64.0 

63.0 

623 
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It  is  important  to  observe  that  women  became  an  in*  high  levd  of  modernization,  the  Value  match*  between 
creasingly  larger  presence  in  the  Army  over  the  past  many  young  people  and  the  Army,  occasional  surges  in 
15  years.  As  a  percentage  of  the  total  active  force,  their  pro-miUtary  sentiment,  a  high  levd  of  public  confidence 
shve  rose  steadily  from  10%  by  the  end  of  1987  to  15%  in  the  Arm/s  aldity,  the  continuation  of  ACF  and  other 
by  the  end  of  2000  (T8414).  This  is  consistent  vnth  the  attractive  benefit  programs,  and  the  like~plus  changes 
tendency  (noted  on  pp.  6-7)  for  women  to  move  into  jobs  in  Army  advertising  and  a  high  level  (tf  effectiveness 
traditional^  held  males.  The  Army  provided  some  among  recruiters,  supported  by  a  strong  recruiting 
(though  not  a  great  many)  ready-made  possibilities  for  budget 

fen«des,astheopportunitiesforthemintheciviliansec-  ft  might  be  noted  that  during  this  period  several  tradi- 

tor-wi  A  equal  opportunity  and  pay~became  more  and  .motives  for  recruitment  held  their  level 

more  difficult  to  find.  importance  (e.g.,  M3,  To  better  myselfOi  «dule 

Finally,  stepping  back  from  the  many  details  in  this  others  (e.g..  Ml,  To  be  a  soldier”)  were  considered 
report,  we  note  an  interesting  poss9>ility  that  has  seriously  more  often  than  in  the  past  Still  other  motives 
emerged  over  the  years.  For  some  recruits,  the  Army  became  decisive  more  frequently  (e-g.,  M20,  To  belong 
was  always  the  service  of  first  choice.  Is  it  posribl^  to  a  group,”  or  M22,  To  fibd  adwnture/exdtement,”  or 
however,  that  the  Army  could  be  the  service  of  first  M5,  To  earn  the  respect  of  others”).  At  the  same  time, 
choice  for  all  recruits?  Our  historians  have  recently  con-  motives  that  merely  concerned  "'«king  money  (e.g., 
eluded  that  the  probability  was  higher  over  the  past  15  M12  and  M2S)  slipped  somewhat  in  significance. 
^^sthan^ycontemporaryobserversthoughLTheir  ^o  one  today  expects  that  the  Army  will  in  fact  bc- 
judgment  is  that  the  cumulaUve  probabdity  of  this  come  the  service  offirst  choice  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
development  from  the  end  of  1986  reache^%  by  1991  But  here,  as  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  U  is  clear  that  the 
and  then  slowly  doubled  over  the  years  to  2001  (E8212).  environment  over  the  last  15  years  has  been,  on  balance, 
Among  the  major  conaderaUons  that  caused  this  m-  a  good  deal  more  positive  for  Army  recruiting  than  many 
crease  were  those  we  discussed  earher:  the  absence  of  the  early  1980*s  anticipated  it  would  be. 

war,  the  mgh  espnt  de  corps  m  the  Army,  the  Army’s 
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POSSIBLE  IMPUCATION  FOR  POUCY 


As  discussed  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  5,  the  process  of  distilling  poliqr  implications  firom  a  scenario  can 
be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  all  of  them  judgmental  The  same  is  necessarily  true  when  it  comes  to  the 
development  of  policy  alternatives  for  dealing  with  these  implications. 

The  following  paragraphs  provide  a  few  observations  on  the  implications  of  the  'most  likel/  scenario  for 
Army  recruiting.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  these  thoughts  reflect  merely  the  judg^ient  of  the  senior 
author  of  this  report,  who  is  not  an  eipert  on  Army  recruiting.  That  is,  the  results  will  sur^  represent  the  least 
satisfactory  review  of  the  'most  likely”  scenario.  Copter  5  makes  it  clear  that  the  careful  use  of  oqperts, 
preferably  in  some  sort  of  collective  or  cooperative  analysis  of  the  scenario,  will  {H-oduce  something  very  dif¬ 
ferent;  a  far  more  eriiaustive  set  of  implications,  sophisticated  enough  to  capture  the  real  subtleties  in  the  data 
and  authoritative  enough  to  reveal  much  or  most  of  the  range  of  practical  options  foi  coping  with  future 
developments. 

Presumably,  a  full  policy  analysis  of  the  'most  likely”  scenario  by  Army  recruitment  professionals  would 
generate  many  dozens  of  ideas.  For  example,  in  the  Army’s  Professional  Development  of  OfEcers  (PDOS) 
study  of  1984- 198S,  a  quick  review  of  that  study  team’s  40-year  forecasts  by  only  a  handful  of  ofBcers  enabled 
them  to  find  nearly  75  specific  policy  ideas  in  just  a  couple  of  hours  of  concentrated  brainstorming.  Similarly, 
when  the  Army  and  civilian  partidpants  in  USARECs  Futures  Workshop  met  to  review  USARECs  first 
'scenario”  in  November  1985,  a  'scenario”  that  was  actually  only  a  small  set  of  forecasted  trends,  they  were  able 
to  identify  at  least  as  many  ideas  after  only  a  day’s  discussion.  Here,  we  will  offer  just  six  fairly  broad  observa¬ 
tions. 

First,  it  appears  to  a  layman  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  future  presented  m  the  'most  likely”  scenario  is 
its  qualify  of  evolutionary  change,  unmarked  by  any  abrupt  or  radical  discontinuities.  This  recruiting  environ¬ 
ment  is  thus  one  in  which  management  has  several  luxuries,  among  them  the  following: 

•  Crisis  management  is  minimized. 

•  Decisions  can  have  long  lead  timeS"i.e.,  plans  and  programs  can  be  developed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  environment  will  be  reasonably  stable  during  implementation  down-stream. 

•  Options  developed  today  can  be  maintained"i.e.,  efforts  to  develop  a  very  full  range  of  iimovative 
management  polides  for  the  years  ahead  will  not  be  wasted,  because  the  environment  itself,  once  under¬ 
stood,  is  not  likely  to  close  off  many  of  these  options. 

•  In  short,  management  has  extraordinary  Qexibilify  to  do  'the  right  thing.” 

Second,  it  appears  that  virtually  none  of  the  prospective  developments  described  in  the  'most  likely”  scenario 
is  directly  wthin  management’s  control  (Specifically,  few  if  any  of  the  trends  or  events  numbered  fi'om  1000 
through  6000  can  be  substantially  affected  by  anything  that  Army  recruiting  management  might  do,  and  in  many 
cases  in  the  7000-8000  series,  the  only  possibilities  to  alter  the  directions  forecasted  will  be  modest—Le.,  through 
advocacy  efforts  within  the  Department  of  the  Army,  which  m  turn  might  affect  decisions  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  etc.)  For  this  reason,  it  is  largely  pointless  for  recruitment  managers  to  try  to  invent  ways  to 
change  the  world.  Per  unit  of  invested  energy,  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  to  find  ways  to  change  the  recruit¬ 
ing  process  and  recruitment  system.  As  Voltaire  suggested  in  Candide,  the  environment  makes  the  case  for  con¬ 
centrating  on  tending  one’s  own  garden. 

Third,  any  changes  internal  to  the  recruiting  system  that  are  directed  toward  mcreasing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  recruitment  sale  are  likely  to  be  affected,  sometimes  strongly,  by  the  degree  to  which  plans  and  programs 
take  explicit  account  of  developments  in  the  'most  likely”  future.  After  all,  this  future  may  be  evolutionary,  but  it 
is  not  static.  Tomorrow  will  be  different  from  today,  and  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  m  many  of  the  mdividuid  exter¬ 
nal  forces  that  influence  recruiting.  Hence,  the  environment  not  only  p>rorides  for  management  fleribilify,  but  in¬ 
sists  that  it  be  used.  Shifts  in  the  economic  sphere,  for  example,  may  require  corresponding  shifts  in  advertising 
campaigns  and  promotional  materials.  Shifts  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  motives  of  recruits  may  re¬ 
quire  the  same,  as  well  as  new  training  programs  for  recruiters  so  that  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
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tunities  thus  opened.  Shifts  in  such  factors  as  the  maturity,  computer  awareness,  economic  objectives,  and 
values  of  young  people  within  target  markets  all  imply  pro-active  preparation. 

Fourth,  changes  internal  to  the  recruiting  system  that  are  directed  toward  increasing  the  effectiveness  (and  ef- 
Cdency)  of  recruiters  (and  thereby  the  rate  of  success  in  the  recruitment  sale)  must  be  multi-dimensional.  At 
one  extreme,  as  suggested  above,  the  recruiters  themselves  must  be  made  aware,  perhaps  much  more  aware,  of 
present  and  future  developments  in  the  environment.  At  the  other  extreme,  attention  will  probaUy  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  sorts  of  administrative  and  stylistic  considerations  presented  in  the  "most  likel/  scenario  (p.  32). 

The  latter  were  evaluated  and  forecasted  in  the  context  of  this  scenario,  and  the  outlook  for  them  was  hardly  en¬ 
couraging.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  they  can,  and  perhaps  should,  be  addressed  independently  of  any 
scenario. 

Fifth,  it  is  vital  to  recognize  that  the  "most  likely"  scenario  was  constructed  from  forecasts,  not  predictions. 
That  is,  a  measure  of  uncertainty  is  assodated  vrith  eadh  projection.  Sometimes,  as  indicated  by  the  upper  and 
lower  quartiles  in  the  graphs,  this  uncertrinty  is  very  great.  In  policy  development,  it  cannot  be  ignored.  And  if  it 
cannot  be  reduced,  then  the  premium  falls  on  inventing  policy  alternatives  that  will  enable  the  Army  recruiting 
system  to  do  well  no  matter  how  things  begm  to  develop.  This  is  not  simply  a  question  of  contingency  planning, 
v^ch,  of  course,  is  essential.  It  is  also  a  question  of  searching  out  policy  options  that  are  as  robust  as  possible- 
Le.,  that  "work"  across  as  many  future  enrironments  as  possible. 

Finally,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  "most  likely”  ftiture-or,  indeed,  any  alternative  future-might  somehow  be 
taken  as  final  and,  hence,  that  the  policy  suggestions  derived  from  it  will  also  be  considered  equally  final.  For 
reasons  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  these  are  serious  errors.  An  additional  policy  idea  i$  implied 
by  the  fact  that  scenarios  are  transitory  things-namely,  that  from  time  to  time  the  scenarios  should  be  updated 
to  ensure  their  continued  value  in  policy  planning. 
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tiinkies  thus  opened.  Shifts  in  such  factors  as  the  maturity,  computer  awareness,  ectmomic  oiqecdves,  and 
values  of  young  people  nithin  target  markets  all  imply  pro-active  preparation. 

Fourth,  changes  internal  to  the  recruiting  system  that  are  directed  toward  increasing  the  effectiveness  (and  ef- 
fidency)  of  recruiters  (and  thereby  the  rate  of  success  in  the  recruitment  sale)  must  be  muld-diinensionaL  At 
one  extreme,  as  suggested  above,  the  recruiters  themselves  must  be  made  aware,  perhaps  much  more  aware,  of 
present  and  future  developments  in  the  environment.  At  the  other  extreme,  attention  probaUy  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  sorts  of  administrative  and  st^istic  considerations  inesented  on  pp.  82-84  of  the  "most  likely* 
scenario.  The  latter  were  evaluated  and  forecasted  in  the  context  of  this  scenario^  and  the  outlook  for  them  was 
hardly  encouraging.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  they  can,  and  perhaps  should,  addressed  independently  of 

any  scenario. 

Fifth,  it  is  vital  to  recognize  that  the  'most  likely*  scenario  was  constructed  from  forecasts,  not  predictions. 
That  is,  a  measure  of  uncertainty  is  associated  vrith  each  projection.  Sometimes,  as  indicated  by  the  upper  and 
lower  quaitiles  in  the  graphs,  this  uncertainty  is  very  gre^  In  policy  development,  it  cannot  be  ignored.  And  if  it 
cannot  be  reduced,  then  the  premium  falls  on  inventing  policy  alternatives  will  enable  the  Army  recruiting 
system  to  do  well  no  matter  how  things  be^  to  develop.  This  is  not  rimply  a  question  of  contingency  planning, 
which,  of  course,  is  essential  It  is  also  a  question  of  searching  out  policy  options  that  are  as  robust  as  possible- 
i.e.,  that  "work*  across  as  many  future  environments  as  possible. 

Fmally,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  *most  likely*  future-or,  indeed,  any  alternative  future-might  somehow  be 
taken  as  fmal  and,  hence,  that  the  policy  suggestions  derived  from  it  will  also  be  considered  equally  final  For 
reasons  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  these  are  serious  errors.  An  additional  policy  idea  is  implied 
by  the  fact  that  scenarios  are  transitory  things-namely,  that  from  time  to  time  the  scenarios  should  be  updated 
to  ensure  their  continued  value  in  policy  planning 


4.  ALTERNATIVE  FUTURES 


INTRODUCTION 


In  this  chapter  we  present  three  scenarios  that  are  alternatives  to  the  'most  likely”  future: 

•  Scenario  A:  Assertive  America 

•  Scenario  B:  Compliant  America 

•  Scenario  E:  Chaotic  World 

These  three  were  selected  from  a  much  larger  set  of  possibilities  because  of  the  differences  they  reveal  about 
the  future  environment  for  Army  recruiting  and,  hence,  the  recruitment  challenge  in  these  environments.  They 
are  not  intended  as  a  "worse  case”  or  *best  case*-an  approach  to  scenario-writing  that  we  rejea  as  dangerously 
misleading.  (See  Appendix  C.)  Thus,  they  do  not  represent  the  outer  limits  of  the  possibilities  that  the  Army 
recruiting  system  may  actually  have  to  confront. 

These  scenarios  merely  represent  interesting  and  fairly  realistic  possibilities  implicit  in  the  results  from  the 
Delphi  position  of  this  study.  What  sets  one  future  off  from  another  is  the  nature  of  the  events  that  occur  in  the 
scenario  and  the  sequence  in  which  these  events  occur.  In  the  "most  likely”  scenario,  only  one  of  the  forecasted 
events  occurred:  A  cure  for  AIDS  was  found.  But  this  event  was  not  forced  to  occur.  It  was  actually  forecasted 
to  occur,  and  this  forecast  was  simply  described.  The  same  was  true  for  all  of  the  other  Delphi  events.  That  is, 
the  "most  likely”  future  merely  described  the  antidpated  probabilities  (or,  more  predsely,  the  medians). 

Of  course,  because  any  event  can  happen  once  its  probability  exceeds  zero,  and  because  every  event  m  the 
Delphi  eventually  exceeded  zero,  there  are  many  possible  combinations  and  permutations  of  the  events.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  futures  that  can  be  (tistilled  only  from  the  Delphi  set  of  events  is  practically  infinite. 

Distilling  these  futures  is  probably  done  most  effldently  (and  rigorously)  through  the  use  of  a  futures  re¬ 
search  technique  called  cross-impact  analysis.  (See  Appendix  E  for  details.)  In  such  a  model,  events  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  happen  randomly,  in  accordance  with  their  probability,  or  be  forced  to  occur  in  some  fixed  order.  In 
the  first  case,  the  model  then  traces  out  the  way  in  «Uch  the  occurrence  of  a  particular  event  affects  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  the  remaining  events,  as  well  as  the  occurring  event’s  effects  on  the  forecasted  level  of  each  of  the 
trends.  In  the  second  case,  the  model  outputs  only  the  trend  impacts.  (In  effect,  the  event-to-event  impacts  are 
eliminated  once  the  order  of  occurrence  is  specified.)  After  all  of  the  events  have  been  decided  to  occur  (or  not 
to  occur),  the  result  is  a  distinct  path  of  developments.  Such  a  path  provides  the  basic  data  needed  to  write  the 
scenario  for  the  case  in  question. 

Scenarios  A  and  B  were  generated  by  allowing  the  model  to  run  on  the  basis  of  the  Delphi  probability  es¬ 
timates.  In  contrast.  Scenario  E  involved  forcing  the  events  to  occur.  To  |»’oduce  as  much  action  as  possible  in 
Scenario  E,  the  rule  was  used  that  an  event  would  happen  in  the  year  in  which  its  cumulative  probability  curve 
reached  10%.  On  this  basis,  virtually  all  of  the  events  were  decided  to  occur,  and,  although  the  rule  is  quite  ar¬ 
bitrary,  the  resulting  path  is  nonetheless  posrible. 

Incidentally,  Round  1  of  the  Delphi  invited  the  participants  to  suggest  other  events  of  equal  or  greater  rig- 
nificance.  These  ideas  were  edited  and  fed  back  for  evaluation  in  Round  2.  Table  4.1  shows  the  resulting 
median  probability  estimates  for  these  new  items,  which  should  be  interpreted  as  their  probability  in  the  "most 
likely”  future. 

Although  these  newly  suggested  events  were  not  subjected  to  the  full  Delphi  process,  and  hence  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  "most  likely”  scenario  presented  in  Chapter  3,  the  seriousness  with  which  some  of  them  were  ad¬ 
dressed  in  Round  2  indicated  that  they  might  well  be  worth  carrying  forward  into  the  generation  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  futures.  An  asterisk  following  an  event  number  indicates  an  item  included  in  the  model 

Table  4.2  presents  the  complete  list  of  events  used  in  the  cross-impact  analyris.  As  discussed  in  Appendix  E, 
it  represents  a  radical  reduction  of  the  full  set.  Cutting  the  number  of  events  to  28  was  necessitated  by  the  limita- 
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tions  of  the  cross-impact  model  we  used.  For  the  same  reason,  a  cut  also  had  to  be  made  in  the  number  of 
trends  that  could  be  processed  in  the  modeling  effort  In  the  end,  only  the  78  most  interesting  and  perhaps  most 
policy-relevant  trends  were  included. 

Note  that  Table  42  also  shows  the  year  in  vdiich  the  events  occurred  in  the  scenarios.  This  listing,  plus  the  un¬ 
derlying  estimates  of  the  cross-impact  factors  and  the  reused  forecasts  of  the  trends,  provides  all  of  the  'objec¬ 
tive*  data  available  to  the  scenario-writer  as  he  bepns  his  task.  What  makes  it  possible  to  prepare  the  alternative 
scenarios  is  an  awareness  of  these  data  and  recollection  of  details  from  the  *most  likely*  scenario,  both  aug¬ 
mented  by  imagination. 

Scenarios  A  and  B  are  written  as  narratives,  after  the  model  pronded  by  the  *most  likely*  scenario.  Scenario 
E,  as  will  be  seen,  is  structured  as  an  outline.  We  have  chosen  t^  format  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  aliows  the 
reader  to  see  something  of  the  kind  of  outline  actually  followed  in  writing  Scenarios  A  and  B.  As  suggested  a 
moment  ago,  the  art  of  writing  narrative  scenarios  lies  in  the  attempt  to  synthesize  the  available  material  in  a 
way  that  is  faithful  to  the  data  (including  the  cross-impact  estimates),  plaus3>le,  internally  consistent,  and  inter¬ 
esting.  All  of  the  causal  relationships  in  the  narrative  (other  than  the  cross-impact  relationships),  as  well  as  all 
of  the  concrete  details  not  in  the  statement  of  the  various  trends  and  events,  need  to  be  invented  by  the  scenario- 
writer  in  order  to  meet  these  objectives.  None  of  this  material  is  included,  of  course,  in  Scenario  &  The  reader 
must  invent  it. 

Second,  the  form  used  to  present  Scenario  E  allows  the  reader  to  apprecutc  better  the  cross-impact  rebtion- 
ships  in  our  model  As  discussed  in  Appendix  E,  the  cross-impact  factors  show  the  causal  linkages  among  the 
events  and  between  the  events  and  the  trends.  The  overall  model  is  not  shown  in  Scenario  E,  but  enough  is 
presented  to  indicate  the  complerity  of  its  structure.  As  will  be  noted,  the  listing  in  Scenario  E  includes  only  the 
trend  impacts  of  15%  or  more,  produced  by  the  occurrence  of  the  event  on  the  trends  in  question.  More  precise¬ 
ly,  it  shows  the  maximum  impact  of  the  event  on  the  trend,  if  it  is  at  least  15%.  Also  shown  is  the  number  of 
years  required  for  the  maximum  impact  to  be  felt.  A  zero  in  this  column  indicates  that  the  impact  would  be  in¬ 
stantaneous.  Not  shown  are  how  long  the  maamum  impact  is  likely  to  be  felt  on  the  trend,  nor  the  final  value  of 
the  impact,  which  sometimes  has  a  sign  opporite  to  that  for  the  maximum.  Rnally,  to  keep  this  scenario  as 
simple  as  possible,  no  trends  with  impacts  less  than  15%  are  included,  though  there  were  many  of  them. 

A  third  reason  for  presenting  the  'chaotic  world*  scenario  in  this  format  is  that  it  represents  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  alternative  to  the  narrative  scenario.  This  altematiw,  which  b  a  variation  on  what  b  sometimes  called  the 
"branch-point”  scenario  in  national  security  planning,  enables  the  user  to  focus  immediately  on  the  specific 
events  that  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  future,  for  better  or  worse.  The  consequences  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  these  crucial  events  are  simply  Ibted,  vriiich  makes  them  stand  out  more  than  in  a  narrative 
scenario.  (Indeed,  the  rhetoric  of  the  narrative  scenario  usually  permits  the  author  to  include  only  the  more  im¬ 
portant  consequences.)  Hence,  the  identification  and  evaluation  of  policy  alternatives  to  deal  with  the  key  im¬ 
pacting  events  and  their  consequences  can  be  accomplished  faster.  The  trade-off  one  makes  in  usiqg  a  branch¬ 
point  scenario  b  between  thb  increased  efficiency  in  policy  analysb  and  the  difficulty  faced  in  trying  to  weave 
together  the  logic  of  the  pattern  of  event  occurrences  and  impacts. 

Scenario  E  will  thus  give  the  reader  the  opportunity  to  construct  the  'chaotic  world”  future-le.,  to  imagine 
how  it  really  could  happen.  In  the  Trends”  section  of  Volume  2,  we  present  a  number  of  trend  projections  to 
show  how  it  did,  in  fact,  materialize  in  our  model 
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Table  4.1 

Events  Suggested  by  the  Delphi  Respondents 


Table  4.2 

Events  Included  in  the  Cross-impact  Analysis 
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E7109.  The  number  of  nations  known  to  possess  nuclear  weapons  reaches  at  least  15. 

E7110.  The  United  States  is  mvolved  in  an  mtemational  confrontation  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the  Cuban  1991 


Table  4.2  (continued) 

Events  Included  m  the  Cross-impact  Analysis 


SCENARIO  A:  ASSERTIVE  AMERICA 


For  a  lime,  the  late  1980’s  appeared  to  be  foUowiag  the  track  aatidpated  by  most  observers  in  1986. 

Economic  growth  was  steady,  if  unremarkable.  Inflation  remained  low.  Job  opportunities  materialized  as  ex¬ 
pected,  though  unemployment  hovered  around  7%  and  young  people  aged  17-21  were  much  worse  oC^  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  were  part  of  an  ethnic  or  racial  minority.  Army  recruiting  proceeded  on  course. 

Apart  from  the  short-lived  spectacle  of  the  Iran-Contra  hearings,  no  doubt  the  most  imprutant  development 
of  the  1987-88  period  was  that,  once  again,  the  Nation  was  absorbed  in  Presidential  politics.  The  major  parties 
had  many  contenders  for  the  Preadency,  and  2  full  years  of  debate  and  candidate-sponsored  media  events,  plus 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  media  sniping,  were  required  to  sort  out  the  final  contenders.  The  election  itself, 
however,  produced  a  lop-sided  victory  for  a  candidate  who,  it  turned  out,  was  very  much  like  a  John  F.  Kennedy- 
-though  vnthout  the  charisma-in  foreign  policy  and  defense  issues,  an  incipient  hard-liner,  but  in  domestic  af¬ 
fairs,  slightly  to  the  left.  Of  course,  long  before  the  last  primary  was  over,  tte  Nation  had  come  to  interpret 
phrases  like  "slightly  to  the  left"  to  mean  merely  that  the  candidate  was  supportive  of  a  tax  mcrease  on  personal 
and  corporate  income  to  reduce  budget  deficits,  of  tit-for-tat  protectionism  as  a  legitimate  way  to  restore  the 
U.S.  economy,  and  of  cuts  in  defense  spendmg  to  support  major  Federal  efforts  to  repair  the  Nation’s  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  the  educational  system,  and  the  so-called  safety  net,  particularly  for  health  care. 

Throughout  the  long  campaign,  the  new  President  had  made  dear  Ins  determination  to  use  "all  of  the  powers 
at  his  disposal"  to  achieve  his  programs.  What  he  had  not  counted  on,  however,  was  a  sudden,  bold,  and  perhaps 
insane  move  by  the  Libyan  dictator  in  September  1989,  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  revolution  and  just  a  year 
and  a  half  after  President  Reagan’s  action  to  eliminate  all  Iranian  missiles  threatening  oil  shipping  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.  After  much  careful  planning  (and  training),  Libya  launched  a  program  of  random,  indiscriminate  ter¬ 
rorist  attacks  within  the  United  States  (E7107).  At  the  outset,  of  course,  Libyan  sponsorship  was  not  known,  al¬ 
though  it  was  clear  from  the  terrorists’  messages  to  the  media  and  Federal  and  lo<»l  authorities  that  the  purpose 
of  these  attacks  was  to  weaken  "America’s  insidious  efforts,  directly  and  through  Israel,  to  block  a  just  settle¬ 
ment  of  Arab  and  Muslin  grievances  in  the  Middle  East." 

In  the  year  that  followed,  the  number  of  terrorist  acts  against  Americans  jumped  20%  (T7201).  The  carnage 
was  often  appalling.  Domestically,  the  social  effect  was  to  mduce  both  fear  and  outrage,  as  indicated,  in  part,  by 
an  obvious  decline  in  the  public’s  sense  of  optimism  about  the  future  (T2216),  a  suddenly  deepened  intolerance 
of  those  who  behaved-or  even  looked-out  of  the  ordinary  (T2210),  a  rise  in  the  acceptance  of  traditional 
values  (T2209),  a  massive  increase  in  popular  support  for  the  military  (T2224),  and  increasingly  intense  public 
pressures  for  the  Government  to  "do  something."  A  feeling  took  hold  that  a  truly  major  disaster  was  in  the  of¬ 
fing,  such  as  an  attack  on  a  nuclear  power  plant  that  would  release  massive  radiation  (E7206). 

As  the  months  wore  on  and  the  situation  worsened,  the  consequences  for  the  recruiting  system  proved  to  be 
positive.  The  evident  maturity  of  young  people  increased  (T2212),  as  did  the  sense  of  patriotism  of  those  aged 
17-21  (T2211),  with  the  effect  that  the  "value  match"  between  new  recruits  and  the  Army  mcreased  significantly 
(T8438).  Moreover,  pven  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  and  the  increaring  likelihood  that  the  Army  might  be  in¬ 
volved  both  mtemationally  and  domestically-e.g.,  in  protecting  public  utilities  (E2201)  or  guarding  the  borders 
(E8202)-tbe  effectiveness  of  the  typical  recruiter  in  making  the  recruitment  sale  was  mcreased  (T8419);  there 
was  an  external  challenge  to  meet.  Not  incidentally,  tue  general  level  of  Army  esprit  de  corps  rose  accordingly 
(T8407). 

Politically,  the  effect  was  to  dash  many  of  the  new  President’s  hopes  for  his  platform  promises,  particularly 
those  concerning  the  defense  budget  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  For  instance,  his  intention  to  reduce  sub¬ 
stantially  the  U.S.  military  presence  overseas  was  almost  totally  undermined  (E7103).  His  intention  to  cut 
military  spending  was  blocked,  as  Congresrional  support  for  the  military-and  a  military  solution  to  the  terrorist 
problem-rose  (TS201),  though  far  more  temperately  than  it  did  among  the  general  public.  Worse  by  far, 
however,  was  that  the  eventual  discovery  of  Libya’s  role  led  the  Administration,  first,  to  a  bitter  public  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  that  regime  and,  second,  to  highly  visible  preparations  for  a  direct  and  full-scale  military  response.  The 
President  stated  that  the  "United  States  will  not  be  passive;  it  will  not  negotiate  mth  a  terrorist  state;  and  it 
demands  an  immediate  halt  to  these  despicably  barbaric  acts."  And  he  reminded  the  world  of  his  often  repeated 
intention  to  use  his  powers  to  the  fullest  if  the  Nation  were  threatened. 
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What  made  these  actions  and  assertions  dangerous  was  not  that  Libya  could  withstand  a  masave  U^.  assault 
It  appeared  very  unlikely  that  it  could.  Rather,  it  was  the  potential  inv(^ment  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  chaos 
m  the  Middle  East  following  the  sputtering  out  of  the  Iraq-Iran  war  by  1988,  the  U.S.  elimination  of  Iranian  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Straits  of  Hormuz,  the  rise  in  bactionalism  among  Muslim  fundamentalists  after  the  death  of  the 
Ayatollah,  and  the  gradual  strengthening  of  the  OPEC  cartel  had  provided  many  opportunities  for  increased 
Sonet  influence  in  the  region.  Moreover,  just  as  Krushchev  had  ftmnd  that  'peaceful  co-existence*  unified  a 
doctrinal  shift  that  was  eventually  intolerable  to  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  political  leadership,  so  Gorbachov  found 
that  'glasnost*  was  an  insuCSdent  foundation  for  U.S.  relations  a^n  playing  hardball  on  ccmtested  courts. 
Though  the  U.S.S  JL  had  no  defense  treaty  with  Libya,  it  perceived  that  a  U.S.  action  there  would  jeopardize  its 
recently  achieved  level  of  influence  throu^out  the  laddie  East,  and  it  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  warn  the 
United  States  of  'absolutely  grave  risks  to  its  own  territory"  if  it  were  to  proceed  against  Libya.  To  underscore 
this  message,  the  Soviets  began  shipping  and  airlifting  huge  quantities  of  armaments  to  Libya,  accompanied,  at 
Libya’s  request,  by  a  growing  number  of  Soviet  military  advisors. 

As  1991  began,  a  particularly  vidous  terrorist  act  in  a  Chicago  shopinng  center  caused  the  Preddent  to  trans¬ 
mit  a  very  long  and  rather  rambling  message  over  the  Hot  Tine,  dedaring  that  the  patience  of  the  United  States 
vnth  Libya  was  at  an  end,  that  the  differences  between  our  Government  and  Libya  were  'not  a  matter  requiring 
the  mediation  of  the  Sodet  Union,*  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  'take  all  steps  necessary  to  extricate  itself  from 
its  unfortunate  support  of  that  regjme*  (including  returning  its  advisors),  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  American 
public  was  prepared  to  'accept  any  risk*  to  halt  the  tenorist  threat  This  message  ended  by  asking  about  future 
Soviet  intentions  in  or  regarding  t^t  country.  Incredibly,  the  Secretary  General  responded  publicly  in  a  speech 
to  the  Soviet  Congress  that  produced  global  alarm  because  it  echoed  in  many  ways  the  tone  of  scorn  and 
ridicule  toward  the  President  that  Hitler  had  adopted  in  his  remarkable  speech  to  the  Reischstag  in  reply  to  a 
similar  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  in  early  1^9. 

At  once,  the  United  States  found  itself  in  an  international  confrontation  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  of  1962  (E7110).  Not  only  was  there  an  escalation  in  the  level  of  antagonism  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.SJR.  (T7106)  and  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pa«  (T7105),  with  a  concomitant  drop  in 
the  actual  and  perceived  level  of  strate^c  nuclear  stability  (T7103,  T7104),  but  the  American  public  came  quick¬ 
ly  to  support  the  President  (T2211,  T2224),  the  Congress  was  dragged  along  (TS201),  and,  indeed,  military  ap¬ 
propriations  were  increased  (T8401). 

A  significant  victim  of  these  developments  was  the  Administration’s  domestic  political  program,  especially 
those  parts  of  it  pertaining  to  sewing  the  safety  net  back  together.  The  elderly,  one  of  the  President’s  strongest 
blocs  during  the  1988  campaign,  found  that  their  political  clout  was  reduced  substantially  in  the  election  of  1992 
(T5202). 

Initially,  the  recnuting  system  suffered  also.  Although  many  indicators  descriptive  of  the  attitude  of  young 
people  moved  favorably  (T7211,  T2212,  T8438),  the  fact  was  that  the  growing  danger  of  nuclear  war  increased 
the  probabiUty  of  arms  control  demonstrations  (E7101)  and  undercut  the  effectiveness  of  both  the  Army 
recruiter  (T8419)  and  Army  advertising  (T8404).  The  1991  Army  recruiting  mission  was  missed  by  about  2,000 
recruits.  ('After  all,*  said  some  who  might  have  been  remiited,  "being  all  that  I  can  be  doesn’t  indude  being  the 
first  to  be  vaporized.')  Female  enlistments  dropped  sharply  (T8414)  and  the  DEP  rate  rose  sharply  (T8439). 
Ironically,  in  the  midst  of  these  developments.  Congress  modified  the  military  retirement  system  so  that  new  ac¬ 
cessions  had  to  fulfill  a  longer  period  of  service  or  reach  age  60  to  collect  benefits  (E7210). 

Meanwhile,  emboldened  by  the  apparent  Soviet  support,  the  Libyan  terrorists,  now  apparently  joined  by 
other  Arab  groups,  increased  the  frequency  and  violence  of  their  efforts  (T7201). 

In  the  months  that  followed  the  Secretary  General’s  derisive  answer  to  the  President,  the  election  campaign 
of  1992  moved  bitterly  but  inevitably  toward  the  President’s  re-election.  The  Preddent’s  major  opponent  knew 
that  in  the  present  international  climate  his  loss  was  assured,  if  only  because  he  was  widely  view^  as  being  'anti- 
militar/  (^201).  Nevertheless,  he  forced  an  acrimonious  debate  on  national  security  issues,  one  that  was 
peculiarly  reminiscent  of  the  Goldwater-Johnson  clash  in  1964— 'peculiar'  because,  in  this  case,  the  incumbent 
did  not  try  to  appear  more  dove-like  than  the  challenger,  but  merely  insisted  that  the  'responsibilities  of  a  great 
power  had  to  be  met.'  The  terms  of  this  debate  were  such  that  the  public  was  swept  by  waves  of  patriotic  fervor 
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(T2211),  pro-military  sentiment  (TZ224),  fear  (T2204),  powerlessness,  and  despair  (e^  the  percentage  of  high 
school  seniors  foreseeing  a  nuclear  war  in  their  lifetime~T2217~rose  sidistantially). 

During  this  period,  the  United  States  completed  its  preparations  for  a  fiiU-scale  invauon  oi  Libya  (and,  if 
necessary,  Syria);  consulted  privately  (but  not  very  successfully)  its  NATO  allies;  used  every  forum  at  its 

disposal  to  warn  the  Libyans  to  desist  and  the  Soviets  to  back  off;  and,  finally,  in  late  1991,  announced  that 
"shortly,  at  the  time  of  its  chmce  and  uang  the  means  it  believes  to  be  apfvopriate,  the  United  States  intends  to 
put  an  end  to  this  scourge  on  human  decency  and  intemadonal  order."  At  a  ses^n  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  stated  flatly  that,  with  or  without  the  Security  Council’s  approval,  the 
United  States  would  take  these  steps  very  shortly-in  fact,  "on  the  neit  provocation"~and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
"would  be  well-advised  to  look  immediately  to  its  own  best  interests  and  avoid  the  awesome  peril  that  vnll  in¬ 
evitably  be  manifest  in  any  attempt  to  deflect  the  United  States  from  its  present  course.* 

Weeks  before  these  pronouncements.  United  States,  Israeli,  and  French  intelligence  had  confirmed  that 
Soviet  advisors  were  being  withdrawn  from  Libya.  Even  today  it  is  not  known  authoritadvely  why,  although  it  is 
suspected  that  the  leadership  was  importantly  ^ected,  (<x  the  first  time,  by  widespread  public  opposition  to  its 
position-a  legacy,  perhaps,  of  the  So^et  war  in  Afghanistan.  In  any  event,  the  fairly  rapid  Soviet  departure  left 
the  Libyans  conftised,  and  for  a  time  they  halted  their  actions  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  Unit^  States 
had  succeeded  in  winning  world  opinion  to  its  side. 

That  might  have  been  sufficient  to  put  the  matter  to  rest,  but  on  February  12, 1992,  a  die-hard  ceil  of  ter¬ 
rorists  in  San  Francisco,  apparently  seeking  to  kidnap  or  kill  the  Preadent’s  national  security  advisor  (who  was 
known  to  be  flying  into  San  Frandsco  Airport  on  that  day),  threw  the  entire  Bay  Area  into  chaos  and  shocL 
Simultaneously,  at  3:30  p.m.,  it  caused  major  traffic  accidents  that  blocked  traffic  in  all  directions  at  the  intersec¬ 
tions  of  Highways  101  and  2%,  280  and  380,  and  101  and  92,  thus  producing  the  greatest  traffic  snarl  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  automobile.  At  the  same  moment,  with  the  airport  now  isolated,  the  terrorists  hit  and  took  control  of 
the  tower,  just  as  the  national  security  advisor’s  plane  was  on  approach  to  land.  Gunshots  had  alerted  several 
pilots  in  other  planes  on  the  ground,  one  of  whom  identified  exactly  vhat  was  happening  and  was  able  to  warn 
the  advisor’s  plane  away.  Two  days  later,  when  troops  from  the  Presidio  had  recaptured  the  tower  and  the 
destroyed  communications  and  radar  equipment  had  been  replaced,  the  Bay  Area  began  to  return  to  normal 
None  of  the  16  terrorists  had  survived;  33  other  persons  also  ffied  (6  of  them  m  the  highway  turmoil)  and 
another  27  had  been  badly  wounded.  Incontrovertible  evidence  linked  the  terrorists  to  Lil^ 

The  President  recognized  that  this  was  the  moment  to  strike:  the  provocation  was  intolerable,  war  plans  had 
been  laid,  public  opinion  was  overwhelmingly  on  his  side,  and  the  Soviets  were  virtually  gone  from  Libya.  The 
United  States-Libyan  war  was  launched,  following  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  on  March  L 1992  (E7120). 
It  seemed  to  aU  observers  a  certain  easy  victory. 

Confident  of  defeating  the  Libyans  and  unwilling  to  jeopardize  the  public’s  extraordinarily  high  level  of  sup¬ 
port,  the  President  tempered  his  use  of  force  somewhat.  As  later  historians  remarked,  this  moderation  provided 
further  evidence  of  Santayana’s  point  that  those  who  ignore  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it  After  all,  there 
were  several  8-to- 10-year  wars  t^t  provided  ample  warning:  the  French  against  the  FLN  m  Algeria,  the 
Americans  against  the  Communists  in  Vietnam,  the  Iraqis  against  the  Iranians,  the  Soviets  against  the  Afghans, 
the  Contras  against  the  Sandanistas,  etc.  Initially,  however,  this  strategic  shift  hardly  seemed  to  matter;  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  United  States  was  quickly  able  to  establish  total  control  of  the  air  and  to  establish  beachheads  on  the 
ground.  In  short  order,  however,  three  developments  conspired  to  turn  this  "puny  little  war"  into  a  disaster.  The 
repercussions  for  the  Nation-and,  indeed,  the  world-pro^  to  be  terrible. 

The  first  was  that  the  Libyan  forces  turned  out  to  be  remarkably  invulnerable  to  the  U.S.  onslaught  Having 
cleverly  prepositioned  their  massive  stocks  of  Soviet  war  materials  and  having  essentially  full  partidpation  of  the 
population,  the  Libyans  were  capable  of  waging  a  terrorist  war  on  their  own  soil  The  odds  still  favored  the 
United  States,  of  course,  but  within  the  first  6  months  the  conflict  had  been  transformed  into  a  grueling  war  of 
attrition.  Worse  by  far,  however,  was  that  as  the  months  wore  on,  the  Libyans  became  more  confident.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1992,  this  led  them  to  escalate  the  war  by  introducing  the  large-scale  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  U.S.  ground  forces  were  completely  unprepared  for  this  development,  and  they  began  to  incur 
frighteningly  high  rates  of  casualties. 


This  turn  of  developments  shocked  the  world  and,  almost  instantly,  turned  pubUc  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  against  the  dedared  war.  Public  optimism  about  the  future  was  shattered  (TZ216).  Support  for  the 
military  tumbled  (T2224),  and  there  was  a  significant  decline  specifically  in  the  public’s  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Army  to  achieve  its  combat  mission  (T2222).  Army  esprit  de  corps  fell  accordingly  Cr8407).  The  initial  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  war,  particularly  among  young  people,  was  immediately  dashed,  as  manifested  not  only  by  a 
sudden  drop  in  patriotic  feelings  (T2211)  and  oAer  conventional  measures,  but  also  by  a  rise  in  obvious  actions 
to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  military~e.g.,  a  decUne  in  the  hi^-school-dropout  rate  (T2203),  a  surge  in  college 
enrollments  (T2204,  T220S),  greatly  heightened  competition  for  the  miUtary  from  the  private  sector  for  high 
school  and  college  graduates  (T8424,  T842S),  a  major  jump  in  the  DEP  loss  rate  (T8439),  etc  The  Army  recruit¬ 
ing  mission  increased  20%  over  the  1986  level  during  this  period  (T8423),  but  the  difSci^  and  cost  of  meeting 
this  contract  increased  even  more  (T8404,  T8419,  T840S). 

The  second  development  was  that  this  terrorist  war  came  to  have  two  fronts:  one  in  Libya,  the  other 
throughout  the  United  States  and,  in  fact,  wherever  Americans  were  to  be  found.  The  number  of  terrorist  inci¬ 
dents  against  Americans  increased  by  10%  as  the  war  reached  a  peak  of  intenuty  in  1993-1994.  Great  fear  cap¬ 
tured  the  people,  particularly  as  they  imaged  such  possibilities  as  the  poisoning  of  public  water  supplies, 
nuclear  threats  against  whole  cities,  the  use  of  nerve  gas  against  large  assemblies,  the  destruction  of  major 
power  supplies,  etc  Americans  a  siege  mentality,  bitter  and  distrustfuL  Shooting  inddents  were  not  un¬ 

common.  Although  the  public’s  worst  fears  never  materialized-thanks  in  part  to  Government  actions  like  the 
1993  decision  to  assign  the  Army  the  mission  of  security  of  critical  utilities  and  other  essential  civilian  facilities 
(E8201)-it  became  increasingly  clear  to  the  Administration  that  the  Libyan  War  had  to  be  brought  to  a  qmck 
end. 

The  third  development  made  the  end  inevitable.  When  the  war  began  in  1992,  the  United  States  and  other  ad¬ 
vanced  industrial  coimtries  were  in  the  midst  of  an  economic  revitalization  unlike  any  seen  since  the  Great  Bull 
Market  of  1982-1988.  The  war  fueled  growth,  just  as  it  had  for  Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson;  in  fact,  the  rate 
of  growth  in  GNP  increased  by  one-half  from  1992  to  1994  under  this  influence  (T4201).  But  there  was  a  price 
to  pay:  inflation  more  than  doubled  (T4202)  and  the  national  debt  mcreased  (T4203).  As  in  some  past 
recoveries,  however,  the  earlier  signal  of  revival  was  a  sharp  rise  in  stock  prices,  and  such  a  rise  was  already  well 
along  when  the  war  began  in  1992.  Indeed,  the  exchanges  soared,  with  the  Japanese  market  once  again  leading 
the  way.  Price-to-eamings  (P/E)  multiples  of  60-80:1  were  again  common  in  Japan. 

Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  stock  market  crashed  utterly  on  November  24, 1993,  when  there  was  a  massive 
simultaneous  sell-off  by  profit-takers  who  left  other  major  investors  holding  the  bag,  unable  to  meet  their  mar¬ 
gin  calls.  Lacking  the  safeguards  built  into  the  U.S.  system  after  1929,  the  Japanese  market  suddenly  lost  some 
40%  of  its  value.  The  effects  quickly  changed  the  world  economy.  Tragically,  one  of  the  first  consequences  was 
the  Japanese  liquidation  of  its  U.S.  assets,  an  action  follo'.  'ed  almost  immediately  by  Arab  attempts  to  do  the 
same.  This  put  the  United  States  in  a  position  where  it  could  only  meet  these  obligations,  continue  to  service  the 
national  debt,  and  pursue  the  Libyan  War  by  substantially  increasing  the  money  supply.  In  turn,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  this  produced  havoc  in  the  economy,  interest  rates  soared,  the  U.S.  market  collapsed,  invest¬ 
ment  in  plant  and  equipment  ceased,  and  unemployment  jumped,  soon  reaching  lS%-20%  for  the  labor  force 
as  a  whole  (T4217)  and  much  higher  levels  for  17-21  year  olds  (T4218),  espedally  hispanics  (T4219)  and  blacks 
(T4220).  Thus  began  the  Great  Depresrion  of  1994  (E4101),  a  global  cala^ty  whose  effects  are  still  being  felt 
today,  in  2001. 

Needless  to  say,  this  depression  made  it  far  easier  for  the  military  services,  including  the  Army,  to  meet  its 
manpower  objectives,  despite  the  horrors  of  the  war  in  Libya.  Moreover,  not  only  were  recruitment  costs  sig¬ 
nificantly  cut  (T8402,  T8403,  T8415,  T84GS),  but  the  quality  of  accessions  increased,  because  of  the  competition 
for  the  available  slots  (T8432,  T8433,  T843^.  Of  course,  the  DEP  loss  rate  dropped  virtually  to  zero  (T8439). 
Not  surprisingly,  the  number  of  female  recruits  increased  m  this  situation  (T8414). 

The  Western  World,  racked  by  the  effects  of  the  depression,  tended  to  hold  the  United  States  responsible. 
Many  pointed  especially  to  the  war  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  Additionally,  as  the  depression 
deepened  in  1994,  there  was  an  ominous  rise  in  the  seriousness  of  various  superpower  rivalries:  directly  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (T7106),  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  (T7105),  between  North  and 
South  Korea  (T7110),  between  Taiwan  and  the  PRC  (T7112),  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  PRC 
(T7107).  Other  destabilizing  rivalries  grew  in  significance,  notably  between  Intfia  and  Pakistan  (T7109)  and,  to  a 
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lesser  extent,  among  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  (T7108,  T7114).  By  the  end  of  1994,  spontaneous  massive 
demonstrations  for  arms  control  and  arms  reduction~to  say  nothing  of  demonstrations  afflinst  the  United 
States-Libyan  Warxoccurred  throughout  the  Western  World  (E7101). 

Under  this  complex  interplay  of  nulitary,  political,  economic,  and  societal  forces,  the  Western  World  turned 
toward  the  left  for  solutions.  In  Mexico,  for  example,  where  the  ecrmomy  was  in  complete  disarray,  a  revolution 
in  199S  brought  a  pro-So>^  government  to  power  (ES106). 

By  this  time,  the  United  States  was  open  to  wtually  any  scJution  to  the  Libyan  War.  An  answer  was 
precipitated  in  199S  when  Gorbachov’s  successor  propos^  to  the  United  Nati<ms  that  the  U.S.S  JL  be  pven  a 
trusteeship  over  libya~an  astonishing  idea  if  only  betause  k  was  identical  to  a  proposal  made  by  Stalin  after 
World  War  II.  At  this  point,  the  United  States  finally  accepted  tbe  advice  ot  its  allia  and  threw  the  entire  mat¬ 
ter  mto  the  hands  of  the  Security  CoundL  Before  the  year  was  out,  the  Council  had  agreed  to  establish  a 
peacekeeping  force  (mcluding  Saudi,  Polish,  and  Danish  troops)  to  stand  between  the  Americans  and  the 
Libyans  until  a  formal  peace  agreement  could  be  negotiated.  This  was  accomplished  before  the  November 
Presidential  election  m  the  United  States;  the  terms  amounted  to  the  admission  of  a  stalemate.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  recollections  of  the  war  and  the  economic  suffering  everywhere,  assured  the  (tefeat  of  the 
President’s  party  and  the  coming  into  power  of  a  very  liberal  administration  in  1996. 

The  years  that  followed  witnessed  unremitting  efforts  to  rebuild  the  domestic  and  global  economy.  By  the  late 
1990’s,  when  the  depression  readied  its  bottom,  the  U.S.  Federal  debt  had  increased  by  some  25%  over  the 
1986  level  (T4203). 

For  many  reasons,  the  United  States  was  nevertheless  viewed  as  a  beacon  by  others,  especially  in  Latin 
America,  and  illegal  immigration  proved  to  be  a  major  problem  in  this  period.  The  new  Mexican  government 
also  produced  waves  of  political  refugees  who  tried  to  come  north.  Inamuch  as  unemployment  was  still  very 
high  in  the  United  States  (T4217-T4220),  real  median  household  income  was  much  lower  than  m  1986  (e.g., 
T4223),  the  number  of  two-income  famines  had  been  cut  substantially  (T4206),  the  percentage  of  families 
(T4225)  and  children  under  16  (T4226)  in  poverty  was  large  mdeed,  family  members  were  increasingly  banding 
together  in  order  to  survive  (T1209),  etc.,  these  migrants  became  a  ready  political  issue. 

From  the  public’s  point  of  view,  some  of  the  Army’s  prestige  was  restored  when,  in  1999,  the  President  or¬ 
dered  Army  troops  to  patrol  the  border  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  (E8202).  Although  this  assign¬ 
ment  caused  Army  esprit  de  corps  to  fall  (T8407),  and  recruitment  became  difficult  because  the  duty  seemed  to 
many  potential  recruits  to  be  demeaning  (T8404,  T8424-T8427,  T8439),  the  public  was  supportive  (T2224).  In 
fact,  when  the  Army  successfully  obstructed  the  Latin  American  terrorists  who  were  using  the  *closure  of  the 
border"  as  a  reason  for  launching  actions  in  California  and  Texas  (T7201),  the  public’s  support  of  the  Army  as  a 
highly  capable  military  institution  jumped  significantly  for  a  time  (T2222). 

As  the  20th  century  came  to  an  end,  the  world  was  a  stiller,  smaUer,  more  sullen  place  than  it  was  IS  years 
ago.  Government  intervention  in  the  economy  of  individual  nations  has  been  substantial,  with  a  corresponding 
loss  of  personal  fireedom,  but  a  greater  acceptance  of  traditional  values  (T2209).  Hostilities  of  the  cold-war 
variety  are  prevalent  as  haves  and  have-nots  eye  each  other  warily.  The  United  States  still  leads  the  Western  al¬ 
liance,  though  uneasily.  (For  instance,  one  of  the  NATO  countries  installed  a  Communist  government  m  2000 
(ESIOI),  thus  threatening  the  entire  alliance  structure.)  Fortunately,  perhaps,  no  one  now  in  power  sees  any 
serious  immediate  military  threat  either  to  the  alliance  or,  indeed,  to  specific  U.S.  global  interests.  Where  it 
thought  necessary,  the  United  States  had  asserted  itself  in  the  past.  This  may  also  be  required  in  the  future,  of 
course.  But  for  the  moment,  the  agreed-upon  need  is  to  rebuild  the  economic  system  b(^  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally. 
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SCENARIO  B:  COMPUANT  AMERICA 


Over  the  last  15  years,  the  United  States  allowed  itself  to  back  off  repeatedly  from  international  confronta¬ 
tions.  It  reversed  long-standing  major  policy  positions  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  conflict.  Its  focus  was  increasingly 
inward"in  part,  because  of  domestic  calamities  (like  the  West  Coast  earthquake  oi  1992)  and,  in  part,  because 
of  a  return  to  a  Tortress  America*  approach  (especially  after  Mexico  installed  a  Communist  government  and, 
perhaps  mdependentfy,  international  terrorism  finally  ^  home  in  the  United  States  in  a  serious  way).  It  suf¬ 
fered  an  oil  embargo  with  the  same  surprising  patience  as  the  supply  disruptions  it  endured  in  the  1970's.  But 
pressures  to  "strike  out*  increased  as  the  Nation  seemed  to  lose  its  self-esteem  and  confidence.  These  forces 
burst  forth  in  1999,  with  the  United  States  becoming  a  combatant  in  a  bitter  (and  still  ongoing)  war  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  This  war  has  been  fought  with  unusual  ferocity  for  a  post-WWn  conflict  Indeed,  chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons  are  in  general  use.  Moreover,  the  politics  and  econmnics  of  this  war  have  been  such  that  the  world 
has  now  been  brought  into  the  be^nnings  of  a  global  depressimL 

The  Arm/s  ability  to  recruit  and  mainrain  a  high-quality  force  was  made  easier  by  the  absence  of  war  during 
most  of  this  period,  as  well  as  by  serious  economic  problems  that  caused  greater  than  e:q>ected  unemployment 
In  the  last  2  years,  with  United  States  involvement  in  a  war  employing  chemical-biolo^cal  weapons,  the  recruit¬ 
ment  challenge  has  been  intense. 

Nuclear  Stability 

This  period  from  1987  to  2001  turned  out  to  be  far  different  than  was  etqpected  in  1986  with  respect  to  the 
stability  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  (T7103).  In  1986,  it  was  thought  that  a  relatively  high  degree  of  stability 
was  likely  through  the  rest  of  the  century.  However,  the  United  States  found  itself  at  the  brink  of  a  war  in  the 
early  part  of  this  period  (E7110),  which  threatened  the  entire  system  of  deterrence. 

In  an  attempt  to  cool  down  the  level  of  tension  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  the  President 
brought  all  troops  based  on  foreign  soil  back  to  CONUS  (E7103). 

Once  American  troops  were  brought  home,  however,  nuclear  stability  inaeased  dramatically,  even  exceeding 
what  had  been  expected  previously.  Unfortunately,  the  situation  was  relatively  short  lived.  The  balance  was  chal¬ 
lenged  in  1992  when  the  Mexican  government  went  Communist  (E5106),  and  plummeted  shortly  after  it  was 
definitely  confirmed  that  the  number  of  nations  with  a  nuclear  capability  had  risen  to  15  (E7109). 

Perceptions  of  both  the  American  public  and  the  Soviet  populace  did  not  dovetail  with  this  rise  and  fall  of 
nuclear  balance  stability.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Soviet  perception  (T7104)  was  much  closer  to  the 
reality  of  the  situation  than  was  the  more  sanguine  view  of  the  American  public  (T2220).  Even  last  year,  when 
stability  was  at  its  lowest,  the  American  populace  was  more  confident  than  it  should  have  been.  The  Soviets, 
however,  were  much  clearer  in  their  realization  of  a  genuine  threat  that  year.  One  rationale  pven  by  sodolopsts 
was  the  panic  the  American  public  experienced  in  1989  when  the  United  States  was  at  the  brink  of  war.  Having 
experienced  real  instability,  the  American  public  became  cautious  and  withdrawn  until  it  was  evident  that  we 
could  not  avoid  fighting  in  a  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  regard,  young  people  appeared  to  be  more  perceptive  than  the  general  population.  It  is  interesting 
(and  frightening)  to  note  that  a  poll  taken  last  year  showed  that  50%  of  American  youths  expected  a  nuclear 
war  in  their  lifetime  (T2217).  Although  patriotism  was  high,  recruiters  clearly  combated  the  concern  of  poten¬ 
tial  recruits  that  they  would  be  facing  not  conventional  warfare,  where  skill  determined  outcome,  but  nuclear 
warfare,  where  skill  was  less  significant  than  timing.  Consequently,  m  their  recruitment  strategies.  Army 
recruiters  focused  on  the  importance  of  a  strong  military  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  war. 

Regions  Of  Antagonism 

Armed  conflict  was  only  narrowly  averted  in  many  sectors  of  the  world  from  1987  to  2001.  In  the  troubled 
Middle  East,  however,  tension  eventually  erupted  into  full-scale  combat  (E7120),  with  extremely  serious 
military,  political,  and  economic  consequences  for  the  United  States. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  period,  as  indicated  earlier,  tensions  in  Europe  between  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  (T710S)  peaked  in  1989,  just  short  of  war,  W  were  dramatically  reversed  thereafter  vAtea  all  U5.  for¬ 
ward  stationed  troops  were  brought  back  to  CONUS,  dearly  demonstrating  U^.  sentiment  for  peace  at  almost 
any  price. 

In  Asia,  the  long-standing  antagonism  between  North  and  South  Korea  reached  a  very  high  level  at  the  end  of 
1990.  Following  peace  efforts  by  the  United  States,  tensions  decreased  somewhat  but  still  remained  at  a  relative¬ 
ly  high  level  throughout  the  period  (T7110).  In  contrast,  the  PRC  and  Taiwan  managed  to  stabilire  their  polid- 
^  differences  during  these  years  (T7112).  Pakistan  and  India  experienced  a  worsening  of  differences,  with  ten¬ 
sion  becoming  most  severe  from  1^  to  1996  and  again  in  2000.  Unless  peace  efforts  are  initiated  quickly,  war 
appears  unavoidable  in  this  region  within  the  near  future  (T7109). 

In  Central  America,  high  tensions  remained  the  norm  between  Nicaragua  and  her  neighlxws  throughout  the 
period  (T7111). 

Thus,  in  these  regions,  U.S.  allies  faced  constant  threats  to  peace  and  stability  throughout  this  period.  As 
noted,  the  United  States  played  a  peacekeeping  role  while  maintaining  a  high  state  of  readiness  m  the  military. 
Recruiters  looked  for  mdividuals  who  were  multi-talented,  e.g.,  spoke  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  and  were 
easily  trainable,  as  it  was  unknown  where  troops  might  be  deployed  during  this  period  and  the  high  state  of 
world  tension  required  increased  realism  in  training  and  demanded  extreme  dedication  of  purpose  among  com¬ 
bat  arms,  CS  and  CSS. 

War 

The  traditional  fear,  hatred,  and  antagonism  between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  peaked  in  1996  and 
remained  at  this  level  throughout  the  period  (T7108).  Fortimately  for  Israel,  the  level  of  antagonism  among  the 
other  Middle  Eastern  nations  was  also  high  during  the  last  15  years  (T7114),  which  kept  them  from  uniting 
against  her  in  hostilities.  Their  only  success  among  themselves  was  destructive  to  the  world  economy.  It  oc¬ 
curred  when  two  major  players  in  the  re^on,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  finally  relented  to  pressure  from  other 
OPEC  states  and  reduced  petroleum  exports  to  the  United  States,  thus  beginning  the  highly  disruptive  oil  crisis 
ofl997(E6101). 

In  the  meantime,  Libya  continued  its  policy  of  overt  support  to  the  PLO,  providing  arms,  training,  and  a  base 
for  terrorist  attacks.  Open  conflict  between  Libya  and  Egypt  culminated  m  a  full-scale  war  that  began  in  1998, 
when  the  PLO,  based  in  Libya,  attacked  Egypt.  In  order  to  gain  an  immediate  advantage,  Libya  resorted  to  the 
massive  use  of  chemical/biolo^cal  weapons  and,  had  it  not  been  for  quick  U.S.  intervention,  might  have  over¬ 
whelmed  Egypt.  U.S.  active  involvement  (E7120)  appears  likely  to  contain  Libyan  aggression,  though  the  war 
drags  on.  The  horrors  of  this  conflict  have  made  Army  recruiting  very  difficult. 

The  Soviets  have  remained  uncharacteristically  quiet  about  events  in  the  Middle  East,  preferring  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  their  own  economic  developments. 

GNP,  Federal  Debt  And  Inflation 

The  U.S.  economy  experienced  a  3%  growth  rate  in  GNP  (T4201)  until  the  recession  m  the  early  1990’s.  The 
recession  was  caused,  m  large  part,  when  the  long-feared  California  earthquake  became  a  devastating  reality, 
nearly  toppling  San  Francisco  and  severely  crippling  thousands  of  small  and  large  high-tech  companies 
throughout  the  Silicon  Valley  (E6103).  Fortunately,  the  loss  of  human  lives  was  kept  to  a  minimum  by  an  effec¬ 
tive  monitoring  and  early  warning  system.  The  effect  on  the  economy  was  not  as  fortunate.  Mass  unemployment 
occurred  in  the  Silicon  Valley.  Venture  capital  to  reconstruct  these  firms  was  not  immediately  forthcoming 
since  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  rituation  in  the  Valley  would  be  liopeless*  for  many  years.  Worse  yet, 
perhaps,  were  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  financial  records  in  major  banks,  wUch  led  to  the  collapse  of  several 
major  Western  financial  institutions.  Indeed,  the  economic  effect  of  the  earthquake  was  felt  tlnoughout  the  en¬ 
tire  country. 

By  1995,  however,  the  growth  in  GNP  was  back  up  to  its  predicted  level.  Then,  imexpectedly  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1997,  an  energy  crisis  arose  as  a  consequence  of  increased  tension  in  the  Middle  East,  as  mdicated 
earlier. 
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The  results  of  the  energy  crisis  caused  the  growth  r^e  of  the  GNP  to  fall  to  25%  in  1997  and  2Si3f%  in  1998. 
Some  relief  came  in  1999  as  the  United  States  prepared  itself  to  aid  Egypt  as  mdicated  earlier,  but  the  relief  was 
shortUved. 

U£.  involvement  in  the  Libyan-Egypdan  war  on  the  side  of  Egypt  prompted  several  of  the  Arab  states  to 
withdraw  their  assets  from  U.S.  banks.  This  withdrawal  was  caused  by  the  perceptkm  in  these  countries  that  the 
war  might  escalate  and  spread  to  Saudi  Arabia,  vdiich  would  then  ne^  its  own  assets  to  finance  its  war  effort 
To  make  matters  worse,  Brazil  and  Argentina  ^faulted  on  their  loans  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  year. 
The  withdrawal  of  assets  and  the  defaulting  on  the  loans  produced  instant  chaos  in  the  world’s  financial 
markets.  Many  institutions  failed  almost  immediately.  It  was  dear  by  2000  that  the  world  was  entering  another 
great  depresdon  (E4101).  By  the  bepniung  of  2001,  unemployment  reached  lS%-20%  in  the  advanced  in* 
dustrial  nations. 

While  the  Federal  debt  followed  dosely  predicted  levels  (varying  less  than  4%),  the  rate  of  inflation  (T4202) 
jumped  sharply  during  the  recession,  then  fell,  rose  in  1992,  and  then  surged  upward  in  1999,  triggered  by  the 
high  level  of  military  e^nditures  required  to  sustain  involvement  in  the  Middle  East  war.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  since  this  war  is  being  conducted  on  a  pay-as-you-go  bads,  there  has  as  yet  been  no  substanflal  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Federal  debt  as  a  result  of  the  war,  a  condition  similar  to  the  one  we  experienced  in  1969,  vdien 
there  was  a  10%  surcharge  to  finance  the  Vietnam  war. 

Defense  Expenditures 

Defend  expenditures,  as  a  percentage  of  the  Gross  National  Product  (T7202),  were  forecasted  in  1986  to 
decline  slowly  over  the  entire  period,  reaching  6.0%  by  2001.  However,  as  the  result  of  such  cost-cutting 
measures  as  increasing  the  period  of  military  service  required  before  retirement  benefits  would  be  paid 
(E7210),  and  bring^  the  troops  home,  defense  expenditures  fell  to  about  6%  of  GNP  in  1990,  before  tem¬ 
porarily  rising  again  as  a  consequence  of  the  major  terrorist  attack  m  the  United  States  that  occurred  shortly 
thereafter  (E7206). 

Later  temporary  mcreases  were  predpitated  by  the  fear  of  having  a  Communist  neighbor  in  Mexico  and  wor¬ 
ries  about  the  implications  of  the  existence  of  more  nations  with  nudear  capabilities.  But  these  concerns  were 
shortlived,  and  defense  expenditures  decreased  until  the  war  of  1999.  Last  year  they  rose  almost  to  9%  of  GNP. 

Army  Budget 

The  size  of  the  Regular  Army  held  at  the  1986  level  throughout  this  period.  Early  e]q)ectations  were  that  the 
size  of  the  Army  bu^et  m  constant  1986  dollars  (T8401)  would  mcrease  slowly  to  read  about  $80  billion  in 
2000.  In  fact,  however,  the  budget  fluctuated  in  response  to  the  sorts  of  developments  discussed  earlier.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  m  1989,  the  budget  began  to  decrease  to  the  point  that,  by  1992,  it  had  fallen  to  $68.4  billion.  This  was 
partially  a  reflection  of  an  economic  austerity  drive  by  the  Government,  but  also  a  reaction  of  the  American 
public  to  the  United  States  being  at  the  brink  of  major  war  in  1989,  fueled  by  the  argument  that  a  smaller  Army 
budget  would  communicate  our  commitment  to  peace  and  thus  reduce  international  tension.  However,  ^en 
we  discovered  that  a  terrorist  state  had  adopted  a  policy  of  direct  attacks  on  facilities  and  citizens  in  this 
country  (E7107),  American  sentiment  began  to  shift.  This  shift  increased  when  Mexico  went  Communist  in 
1992,  and  when  one  of  our  nuclear  plants  was  actually  hit  by  a  terrorist  attack.  At  this  point,  the  budget  quickly 
resumed  its  forecasted  level  and,  indeed,  hit  nearly  $%  billion  in  1994.  A  dip  followed,  but  the  current  war  re¬ 
quired  a  $88  billion  budget  for  the  Army  last  year. 

Correspondingly,  the  U.S.  public  supported  a  strong  military  defense  at  the  level  foreseen  m  1986  (T2224),  at 
least  until  1989,  when  the  United  States  found  itself  at  the  brink  in  1989.  Then  support  grew  slightly.  It  returned 
to  the  1986  level  sdien  the  great  depression  began  in  2000,  with  its  accompanying  economic  hardships. 

Despite  the  budgetary  problems  that  faced  the  military,  the  application  of  superior  technology  enabled  the 
Army  to  exceed  its  expected  level  in  modernizing  its  equipment  and  weapons,  and  mcreasing  its  moiety 
(T8408).  This  was  accompanied  by  a  high  degree  of  public  confidence  in  the  army’s  ability  to  perform  its  mis¬ 
sion  (T2222),  a  confidence  which  jumped  m  1994  and  then  again  in  1999-2000,  no  doubt  because  of  the  mcreas- 
ingly  turbulent  international  environment. 
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Labor  Market 


Labor  market  conditions  varied  during  this  period.  Unemployment  for  the  17>21-year-old  age  group  (T4218) 
was  substantially  higher  than  forecasted  in  1986  (1S%-17%)  and  peaked  at  23%  with  the  beginnings  of  the  great 
depression  of 2000.  But  unemployment  was  far  worse  for  hispanic  (T4219)  and  black  (T4220)  youths.  The  level 
of  unemplt^ment  for  hispanics,  sriiich  was  23%  in  1986,  increased  to  28%  in  1993  as  a  result  of  the  recession  of 
1992.  It  then  rose  to  30%  in  19^  and  reached  3S%  last  year.  The  eaperience  tot  17*21>year-<dd  black  youths 
was  even  more  disma^ng.  Unemployment  for  this  group  was  30%  in  1986  and  increased  to  40%  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  This  increase  was  spurred  in  part  by  the  layoA  of  many  minority  youths  empltqfed  in  energy-de- 
pendent  industries  severely  crippled  by  the  energy  crisis  (A  1998.  In  tom,  th^  distressing  unemployment  pat¬ 
terns  resulted  in  a  great  percentage  of  hispanic  and  black  youths  volunteering  for  military  service. 

The  desire  to  better  oneself  (M3)  and  the  desire  to  have  gainful  enq>loyinent  (MIO)  have  always  been  critical 
motivators  for  new  recruits  entering  the  Army.  Even  in  prosperous  economic  times,  many  young  people  saw  the 
Army  as  a  viable  career  option  to  acquire  skiib  unobtai^le  elsewhere.  During  particular^  difiBcult  economic 
con<titions  (which  have  certainly  been  the  case  in  the  past  15  years)  joining  the  military  was  the  only  alternative 
to  unemployment  for  many  youths,  particularly  minority  youths.  Recruiters,  therefore,  found  no  shortage  of 
youths  in  these  groups  eager  to  join  the  Army  as  a  way  of  improving  their  economic  condition  and  career 
prospects. 

Schools  And  Youth 

America  remained  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  entering  post-secondary 
education  (T2204).  Throughout  the  period,  roughly  47%  of  college-age  Americans  entered  college;  however, 
the  demographic  distribution  was  mixed,  as  usual,  as  mdicated  by  the  fact  that  only  18%  of  minority  youths 
entered  college  (T2205). 

A  major  problem  of  American  education  was  the  apparent  disparity  between  the  two-stage  rise  in  the  per¬ 
ceived  quality  of  public  schools  (T2201)  and  the  constant  non-completion  rate  of  youths  m  high  school  (T2203). 
With  regard  to  perceived  quality,  the  rises  occurred  first  in  1988-89  and  then  in  1998  and  1999.  One  rationale 
given  for  this  rise  m  the  perceived  quality  of  school  was  the  corresponding  increase  m  high  school  students 
trained  on  microcomputers  (T3201). 

With  regard  to  non-completion  rates,  youths  not  finishing  high  school  remained  constant  at  25%  for  the  en¬ 
tire  period.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  high  and  constant  illiteracy  rate  of  15%  (T2202)  caused  many  firustrated 
youths  to  drop  out  of  high  school  prior  to  graduatioa  Many  of  these  youths  saw  the  Army  as  one  of  few  routes 
to  self-betterment  and  skill  acquisitioa  Their  enlistment  accounts  for  the  low  but  constant  educational  deficien¬ 
cy  level  of  Army  recruits  (T8435). 

Emotional  Maturity 

The  youths  that  were  entering  the  Army,  althoi^  sometimes  not  educationally  superior,  were  emotionally 
mature.  The  emotional  maturity  of  16-year-old  youths  (T2212)  generally  increas^  over  the  period  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  tough  times,  particularly  from  1987  to  1992.  This  higher  level  of  maturity  was  good  news  to  Army 
recruiters  as  more  mature  youth  were  volunteering  to  serve.  Moreover,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  17-21-year-old  cohort  who  were  strongly  patriotic  (T2211)  increased  steadily  firom  50%  in  IS^ 
to  more  than  60%  by  2001. 

Lifestyle  Diversity 

It  is  mteresting  to  note  that  public  acceptance  of  diverse  lifestyles  (T2210)  varied  mversefy  with  hard  times. 
That  is  to  say,  the  American  pubUc  was  generally  accepting  of  lifestyle  diversity  until  the  recestion  of  1991  and 
the  depression  in  2000,  when  acceptance  plummeted. 

Women 

In  1986,  it  was  forecasted  that  the  percentage  of  women  (T8414)  in  the  active  Army  would  increase  from 
some  10%  to  15%  by  the  end  of  the  century.  In  fact,  the  growth  occurred  almost  exaOly  as  forecasted  until  1999, 
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the  war  in  the  Middle  East  rekindled  the  argument  that  women  should  not  be  involved  in  combat  situa¬ 
tions  of  any  kind.  Women  also  saw,  of  course,  that  that  war  was  particularly  bnitaL  The  result  was  an  immediate 
drop  in  enlistments,  and  lower  retention  rates.  As  of  last  year,  t^  percent^  of  women  in  the  Army  stood  at 
12%,  and  it  seems  likely  to  fall  more. 

Esprit  de  Corps 

Army  esprit  de  corps  fluctuated  during  this  period  (78407).  For  example,  as  noted  earlier,  the  time  required 
for  retirement  was  increased  from  20  to  30  years.  As  a  result,  morale  fell  But  it  quickly  rose  to  its  «q>ect^  level 
by  1994  and  indeed  increased  above  this  le^  in  1994,  where  it  generally  remained  throu^out  the  period.  Due 
to  the  Army’s  increased  competence  and  the  challen^  of  the  war  of  19^,  morale  hit  an  all-time  h^h  in  the  last 
2years. 

Army  Recruits 

The  aptitude  of  Army  recruits  rose  steadily  throughout  the  period.  The  average  score  on  the  AFQT,  which 
was  about  53  for  1986,  reached  55  for  the  first  time  in  1996  (T8432).  It  actually  jumped  to  57.4  last  year,  as  the 
soaring  unemployment  enabled  the  Army  to  raise  its  standards.  Correspondi^y,  the  percentage  of  recruits 
who  were  computer  literate  was  forecasted  to  increase  steadily  from  10%  to  about  30%  at  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  (T8436).  This  forecast  proved  remarkably  stable  until  last  year,  uhen  the  harsh  economic  conditions  caused 
a  cutback  in  existing  training  programs  and  decisions  to  defer  new  ones.  On  the  nhole,  the  values  of  NFS 
recruits  were  fairly  compatible  with  Army  values,  a  compatibility  vriiich,  in  fact,  was  slightly  hi^er  than  an  ■ 
Udpated  in  1986  (T8438). 

Recrultinq  Contract  Mission 

The  recruiting  contract  mission  for  the  Regular  Army  (T8423)  varied  from  expectations  m  1986,  when  it  was 
forecasted  that  it  would  be  around  135,000  recruits  per  year.  This  mission  fell  to  127,000  by  1993~in  small  part, 
because  of  change  in  the  retirement  policy  noted  earlier,  which  reduced  the  requirements  for  new  recruits  to 
maintain  the  workforce  level,  and,  in  large  part,  because  of  the  cuts  in  the  Army  budget.  After  1993,  the  mission 
increased  in  almost  every  year.  Last  year,  it  jumped  to  160,300,  as  a  result  of  manpower  needs  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  war. 

It  should  be  noted  that  expenditures  per  Regular  Army  recruit  did  not  mcrease  as  erqrected  (T8405).  That  is, 
starting  from  a  base  of  S4,000  per  recruit  in  1986,  it  was  expected  USAREC  expenditures  would  rise  to  $5,100 
by  the  end  of  the  century  (in  real  1986  dollars).  In  reality,  the  figure  reached  only  $4,900;  mdeed,  from  1991 
through  1999,  the  cost  per  recruit  ranged  from  $100-5500  below  e]q)ectations  as  a  consequence  of  both  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  USAREC  and  generally  adverse  economic  conditions  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  DEP  loss  rate  remained  consistent  with  e]q)ectations  (T8439),  except  during  the  period  of  high  interna¬ 
tional  tensions  from  1988  to  1991,  when  the  DEP  loss  rate  ranged  upward  to  7%  from  an  expected  6%.  The 
same  phenomenon  occurred  in  1999  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  of  1999,  but  it  fell  to  5%  niien  the  great 
depression  of  2000  began. 

The  recruiting  budget  for  USAREC  (T8402)  remained  at  about  1%  of  the  Army  budget,  although  it  rose  to 
13%  of  the  Army  budget  m  1991  thanks  to  national  security  needs  (e.g.,  terrorist  attacks  on  U3.  installations), 
and  it  held  at  this  level  until  the  end  of  this  century,  when  it  dropped  to  0.9%  of  the  Army  budget  The  latter 
drop  was  a  consequence  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  depression,  which  served  to  mcrease  the  number  of  volun¬ 
teers  that  came  forth  to  serve. 

Finally,  the  proportion  of  the  Army  recruiting  budget  devoted  to  advertising  was  much  greater  in  the  early 
years  of  this  period  than  expected.  It  had  been  expected  that  advertising  would  slowly  fall  from  13%  to  7%  of 
the  recruiting  budget  over  the  last  15  years  (T8403).  However,  an  increase  in  advertising  money  became  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  early  1990’s.  During  this  time,  the  American  public  response  to  international  tension  was  one  of  ap¬ 
peasement,  and  this  forced  the  recruiting  command  to  increase  advertiang  expenditures  to  some  11%  of  the 
budget.  In  1993,  as  a  result  of  adverse  economic  conditions,  the  necessity  for  advertising  began  to  drop.  By  1998, 
the  percentage  of  the  recruiting  budget  taken  by  advertising  had  faUen  to  2%.  Another  reason  for  the  decrease 
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in  expenditures  in  advertising  was  that  after  1994  the  Department  of  Defense  required  j<^-service  ads 
(E7212),  thereby  lessening  the  cost  of  advertising  by  each  service. 
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SCENARIO  E:  CHAOTIC  WORLD 


Year 

1987 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


Event  Description 

E7107.  A  "terrorist  state*  (e.g^  Syria,  Libya)  initiates  a 

program  of  indiscriminate,  random  attacks  within 
the  United  States. 

M^nr  Trend  Impacts: 

T2209.  %  of  adults  who  accept  traditional  values. 
TZ210.  Public  tolerance  of  lifestyle  diverrity. 

T7201.  Terrorist  acts  in  the  United  States. 

E5101.  The  Communist  Party  in  a  NATO  country  comes  into 
power  on  the  national  level 

M^or  Trend  Impacts: 

No  trend  impacts  greater  than  15%;  a  number  of  less 
significant  impacts. 

E7101.  Massive  demonstrations  for  arms  control  reduction 
occur  throughout  the  Western  World. 

M^or  Trend  Impacts: 

T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  next  5  years. 
T2224.  Public  support  of  military. 

T8424.  Competition  w/corps  for  HSG. 

E7110.  The  United  States  is  involved  in  an  international 
confrontation  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  in  1962. 

M^or  Trend  Impacts: 

T2212.  Maturity  of  16  year  olds. 

T2217.  %  of  HS  seniors  foreseeing  nuke  war. 

T2220.  Public  view  of  level  of  strat  nuke  stability. 
T5201.  Congress  support  of  the  military. 

T7103.  Stability  of  strate^c  nuke  balance. 

T7104.  U.S.S.R.  perception  of  stratepc  nuke  balance. 
T7105.  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  antagonism. 

T7106.  United  States-U.S5Jl.  antagonism. 

T7115.  U.S.S.R.-PRC  antagonism. 

T7201.  Terrorist  acts  in  the  United  States 
T8404.  Impact  of  Army  recruiting  ads. 

T8407.  Army  esprit  de  corps. 

T8414.  Women  as  %  of  Army. 

T8419.  Recruiter  effectiveness. 

T8422.  Value  of  educational  benefits  in  recruitment 
T8439.  DEP  loss  rate. 

E7204.  Congress  imposes  a  military  wage  freeze. 


Impact  Years 


+  15  0 

-15  0 

+20  1 


-15  0 

-20  0 

+  15  1 


+  15  0 

+  12  0 

-30  0 

+25  1 

-50  0 

-50  0 

+80  0 

+80  0 

-30  0 

+  15  0 

-15  1 

+25  0 

-15  1 

-20  1 

-20  1 

+  20  1 
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Xfiai  EysoL  Description  Impact 

Mnior  Trend  Impacts: 

T8402.  RecniUiog  spending  as  %  of  Amy  budget.  +20 

T8404.  Impact  of  Amy  recruiting  ads.  -SO 

T8406.  Enlisted  pay  as  %  of  civilian  pay.  -15 

T8407.  Amy  esprit  de  corps.  -40 

T8419.  Recruiter  effectiveness.  -20 

TS422.  Value  of  educational  benefits  in  recruitment  +20 

TS42S.  Competition  w/corps  for  college  grads.  + 15 

T8433.  Av.  AFQT  in  top  TSCs.  -20 

T8435.  %  recruits  educationaify  defident  + 15 

T8439.DEP  loss  rate.  +20 


1988  E7208.  Congress  imposes  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  authorized 

recruiters. 

Major  Trend  Impacts: 

T8403.  Ad  spending  as  %  of  recruiting  budget. 

'  T8404.  Impact  of  Army  recruiting  ads. 

T8405.  Recruitmg  cost  per  Amy  recruit. 

T8415.  Number  of  Amy  recruiters. 

T8419.  Recruiter  effectiveness. 

T8427.  Competition  w/  other  sves  for  college  grads. 

1988  E7210.  Congress  modifies  the  military  retirement  system 

so  that  new  accessions  must  fulfiU  a  longer 
period  of  service  or  reach  a  minimum  age  of  60  to 
collect  benefits. 

Major  Trend  Impacts: 

T8404.  Impact  of  Amy  recruiting  ads. 

T8407.  Army  esprit  de  corps. 

1988  E7212.  Joint  recruitment  advertising  is  mandated  for  all 

of  the  sves;  individual  advertising  is  prohibited. 

M^or  .Trend  Impacts: 

T8403.  Ad  spending  as  %  recruiting  budget. 

T8404.  Impact  of  Amy  recruiting  ads. 

T8419.  Recruiter  effectiveness. 

T8422.  Value  of  educational  benefits  in  recruitment. 
T8427.  Competition  w/other  sves  for  college  grads. 

1988  E8208.  The  Amy  drops  its  Amy  College  Fund  program; 

no  substitute  is  provided. 

Major  Trend  Impacts: 

T8402.  Recruiting  spending  as  %  of  Amy  budget. 
T8404.  Impact  of  Amy  recruiting  ads. 

T8405.  Recruiting  cost  per  Amy  recruit. 


+  50 
+30 
-20 
-20 
+  30 
+20 


-15 

-25 


-50 

-50 

-20 

-25 

+30 


-15 

-30 

-15 


XfiaiS 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

I 

1 

1 


1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 


1 

2 


2 

2 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 

I 
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Year 


Eisnt 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1990 


neitfriptifin  ImpacT 

T8414.  Women  as  %  of  Army.  -15 

T8419.  Recruiter  effectiveness.  -SO 

T8422.  Value  of  ed  benefits  in  recruitment  -90 

T8439.DEP  loss  rate.  +15 


E4202  Large  private  corporations  establish  lucrative 

college  student  finandal  aid  packages  with  follow* 
on  employment  obligations. 

M^jnr  Trend  Impacts: 


T8422.  Value  of  educational  benefits  m  recruiting.  -15 

T8424.  Competition  w/corps  foi  HSG.  +  20 

T8427.  Competition  w/svcs  for  college  grads.  +  25 

£5106.  A  pro-Soviet  Communist  government  takes  over  in  Mexico. 

Major  Trend  Impacts: 

T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  next  5  yrs.  -IS 

T7106.  United  States-U.S.SJl.  antagonism.  +  20 

T8401.  Size  of  Army  budget  + 15 


£5107.  A  verifiable  mutual  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons 
production  and  deployment  is  agreed  upon  by 


the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.. 

M^'or  Trend  Impacts: 

T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  next  5  yrs.  +  20 

T2217.  %  HS  seniors  foreseemg  nuke  war.  -12 

T2220.  Public  view  of  nuke  stability.  + 16 

T7103.  Stability  of  strate^c  nuke  balance.  +  20 

T7104.  U.S.S.R.  perception  of  nuke  balance.  +  20 

T7106.  United  States-U.S.S.R.  antagonism.  -25 


£7205.  The  armed  forces  are  required  to  eliminate  enlistment 
bonus  programs. 

Major  Trend  Impacts: 

No  trend  greater  than  15%;  a  number  of  less  significant 
impacts. 

£5105.  The  PRC  and  the  U.S.S.R.  re-establish  full  economic 


and  diplomatic  ties. 

M^or  Trend  Impacts: 

T2222.  Public  confidence  in  Army’s  ability  in  war.  -20 

T5201.  Congress  support  of  military.  + 15 

T7104.  U.S.S.R.  perception  of  nuke  balance.  +  20 

T7105.  NATO- Warsaw  Pact  antagonism.  +  20 

T7106.  United  StateS'U.S.S.R.  antagonism.  +  20 

T7107.  United  States-PRC  antagonism.  +  20 

T7115.  U5.S.R.-PRC  antagonism.  -95 


Years 

1 

1 

2 

1 


2 

1 

1 


0 

1 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 
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Eycot 


Xfiai 


1990 


1991 


1991 


1991 


191 


E71Q3. 


E6101 


E6103. 


E8201. 


E8202. 


Dcscriptinu 

T7202.  Defease  spending  as  %  of  GNP. 

T8408.  Army  modernizatioa 
T8423.  RA  recniktng  mission. 

Congress  mandates  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of 
troops  from  foreign  soil  (e.g^  Europe,  Korea,  or 
Central  America). 

M^of  Trend  Impacts: 

T7106.  United  States*U.S.SJL  antagonism. 

T8407.  Army  esprit  de  corps. 

T7110.  North  and  South  Korea  antagonism. 

T7111.  Nicaragua-neighbor  antagonism. 

T7112.  PRC-Taiwan  antagonism. 

T7201.  Terrorist  acts  in  United  States 

The  nation  finds  itself  m  an  energy  crisis  at  least 
as  severe  as  the  one  in  the  mid-1970’s. 

T2209.  %  of  adults  who  accept  traditional  values. 
T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  next  5  yrs. 

T4201.  Growth  in  GNP. 

T4202.  Rate  of  inflation. 

T4219. 17-21  yr  old  hispanic  unemployment  rate. 

T4220. 17-21  yr  old  black  unemployment  rate. 

A  major  civil  disaster  occurs. 

M^or  Trend  Impacts: 

T4201.  Growth  in  GNP. 

T4202.  Rate  of  inflation. 

The  Army  is  assigned  the  mission  of  security 
of  major  public  utiliUes  and  tHhei  essential 
facilities. 

M^or  Trend  Impacts: 

T2222.  Public  confidence  in  Army’s  ability  in  war. 
T8404.  Impact  of  Army  recruiting  ads. 

T8407.  Anny  esprit  de  corps. 

T8424.  Competition  w/corps  for  HSG. 

T842S.  Competition  w/svcs  for  HSG. 

T8427.  Competition  w/svcs  for  coUege  grads. 

The  President  directs  Army  troops  to  patrol  the  border 
between  United  States  and  Mexico 

Major  Iicnd  Impacts; 

T2222.  Public  confidence  m  the  Army’s  ability  in  war. 
TS201.  Congressional  support  of  the  military. 

T8404.  Impact  of  Army  recruiting  ads. 


Impact  Years 

-t-20  1 

+  15  1 

+20  1 


-20  1 

-20  0 

+20  1 

-20  2 

-20  2 

-20  2 

+20  0 

-25  0 

•33  0 

+20  0 

+  15  0 

+  20  0 

-20  0 

+  20  0 


+  15  0 

-30  1 

-15  0 

+20  2 

+20  2 

+  15  2 

+  20  0 

+  20  0 

-15  1 
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Year 


Exeat 


Description 

T8426.  Competition  w/other  sves  for  HSG. 

1992  E2201.  Major  riots  by  the  poor  occur  in  a  number  of  large 

cities,  causing  many  deaths  and  significant  property 
damage. 

Major  Trend  Impacts: 

T2209.  %  of  adults  who  accept  traditional  values. 
T2210.  Public  tolerance  of  diversity. 

T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  neit  S  yrs. 

1992  E4101.  A  worldmde  depression  be£^  (Le.,  unemployment 

reaches  15-20%  in  the  advanced  mdustrial  nations). 

M^or  Trend  Impacts: 

T4201.  Growth  in  GNP. 

T4202.  Rate  of  inflation. 

T4203.  Federal  debt. 

T4217.  Total  unemployment  rate. 

T42I8. 17-21  yr  old  unemployment  rate. 

T4219. 17-21  yr  old  hispanic  unemployment  rate. 
T4220. 17-21  yr  old  black  unemployment  rate. 
T4222.  %  new  jobs  requiring  computer  skills. 
T4223. 15-24  yr  old  householder  median  income. 
T4207.  %  college  grads  overqualified  for  jobs. 
T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  next  5  yrs. 
T4206.  %  of  families  with  2  incomes. 

T1212.  %  of  births  to  yr.  olds. 

T1213.  %  of  births  to  30  yr  olds. 

T2210.  Public  tolerance  of  diversity. 

T2209.  %  of  college-age  who  go  to  college. 

T1209.  Families  as  a  %  of  households. 

T1211.  %  single  parent  households  w/kids. 

T4225.  %  of  families  in  poverty. 

T4226.  %ofkids  in  poverty. 

T2212.  Maturity  of  16  yr  olds. 

T2211.  %  of  17-21  yr  olds  highly  patriotic. 

T3201.  %  HS  kids  trained  on  micros. 

T2203.  HS  dropout  rate. 

T2202.  %  17-21  functionally  illiterate. 

T2215.  Corporate  spending  on  training. 

T2204.  %  HSG  who  go  directly  to  college. 

T220S.  %  of  college-age  who  go  to  college. 


Impact  Years 

+  20  2 


+  15  0 

-30  0 

-15  0 

-300  1 

-80  1 

+  25  3 

+  175  1 

+  100  1 

+  50  1 

+  50  1 

-20  1 

-20  1 

+  100  1 

-90  1 

-50  1 

-20  1 

-20  1 

-25  1 

+  40  1 

+  15  1 

-40  3 

+60  1 

+  70  1 

+  30  1 

+  20  3 

-20  1 

+20  1 

+  15  3 

-70  1 

-50  1 

-50  1 
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Year 


ExcQt 


Desaiptioa 

T7105,  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  antagonism. 

T7106.  United  States-U.S.S.R.  antagonism. 

T7104.  U.S.S  Jl.  perception  of  nuke  balance. 

T2224.  Public  support  of  the  militaiy. 

TS201.  Congress  support  of  militaiy. 

TS202.  National  political  dout  of  elderly. 

T8408.  Army  modernization. 

T8407.  Army  esprit  de  corps. 

T711L  Nicaragua-neighbor  antagonism. 

T7109.  Pakistan-India  antagonism. 

T711S.  U.S.S.R.'PRC  antagonism. 

T8401.  Size  of  Army  budget. 

T8402.  Recruiting  spending  as  %  of  Army  budget. 
T8403.  Ad  spending  as  %  recruiting  budget. 

T8404.  Impact  of  Army  recruiting  ads. 

T8424.  Competition  w/corps  for  HSG. 

T8426.  Competition  w/corps  for  college  grads. 

T8425.  Competition  w/sves  for  HSG. 

T8427.  Competition  w/sves  for  college  grads. 

T8431.  %  of  NPS  recruits  21. 

T843S.  %  recruits  educationally  deGcient. 

T8415.  Number  of  Army  recruiters. 

T8439.  DEP  loss  rate. 

T8437.  %  recruits  w/English  as  a  2nd  language. 

1992  E7109.  The  number  of  nations  known  to  possess  nuclear 

weapons  reaches  at  least  15. 

Major  Trend  Impacts 

T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  next  S  yrs. 

T7103.  Stability  of  strategic  nuke  balance. 

T7104.  U.S.S  JR.  perception  of  strategic  nuke  balance. 
T7105.  NATO-Warsaw  pact  antagonism. 

T7106.  United  States-U.S.S.R.  antagonism. 

T7109.  Pakistan-India  antagonism. 

1993  ES201.  An  anti-military  President  takes  office. 

Major  Trend  Impacts: 

T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  next  5  yrs. 

T2224.  Public  support  of  military. 

T7106.  United  States-U.S.S.R.  antagonism. 

T7107.  United  States-PRC  antagonism. 

T7202.  Defense  spending  as  %  of  GNP. 


Impact 
+'20 
+20 
-15 
-25 
-25 
-15 
-20 
+20 
-20 
+35 
-20 
-20 
-35 
-70 
+  50 
-50 
-50 
-70 
-70 
-20 
-15 
-15 
-95 
-15 


Icaa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


-20  0 

-50  1 

-50  1 

-15  1 

-15  1 

+  20  1 

-30  0 

-15  1 

-15  2 

-15  2 

-15  2 
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Event 


leac 

1993 


E7202. 


Descriptinn 
T8407.  Anny  esprit  de  corps. 

Congress  institutes  a  draft  for  the 
active  component 


Major  Trend  fwiparfit; 

TS402.  Recruit  spending  %  Army  budget 
T8403.  Ad  spending  %  recruiting  budget 
T8404.  Impact  of  Army  recruiting  ads. 

T840S.  Recruiting  cost  per  Army  recruit 
TS407.  Army  esprit  de  corps. 

T8415.  Number  of  Army  recruiters. 

T8419.  Reenuter  effectiveness. 

TS424.  Competition  w/corps  for  HSG. 

TS42S.  Competition  w/corps  for  college  grads. 
T8426.  Competition  w/sves  for  HSG. 

T8427.  Competition  w/sves  for  college  grads. 
T8436.  %  recruits  computer  literate. 

T8437.  %  recruits  w/English  as  a  2nd  language. 
T8439.  DEP  loss  rate. 

1994  E5203.  Congress  mandates  at  lea^  two  years  of  national 

service  (either  dviUan  or  military)  for  all  18 
year  olds. 

Major  Trend  Impacts: 

T1212.  Births  to  yr.  olds. 

T2204.  %  HSG  nho  go  directly  to  college. 
T220S.  %  of  college-age  who  go  to  college. 
T2209.  %  adults  accepting  traditional  values. 
T2210.  Public  tolerance  of  diverrity. 

T2212.  Maturity  of  16  yr  olds. 

TZ21S.  Corporate  spending  on  training. 

T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  nesit  5  yrs. 
T4201.  Growth  in  GNP. 

T4217.  Total  unemployment  rate. 

T4218. 17-21  yr  old  unemployment  rate. 

T4219. 17-21  yr  old  hispanic  unemployment  rate. 
T4220. 17-21  yr  old  black  unemployment  rate. 
T4222.  %  new  jobs  requiring  computer  skill 
TS201.  Congress  support  of  military. 

T5202.  National  political  clout  of  elderly. 

T8403.  Ad  spending  as  %  recruiting  budget 


Impact  Years 

-30  2 


-85  2 

-90  2 

-50  1 

-30  1 

-20  1 

-25  1 

+20  1 

-90  1 

-90  1 

-40  1 

-20  1 

-15  1 

-H5  1 

-75  1 

-20  1 

-80  3 

-20  3 

-t-25  3 

-30  2 

-H5  3 

-20  3 

+20  1 

+20  4 

-20  4 

-90  4 

-90  4 

-20  2 

+20  4 

-20  1 

+  17  3 

+20  1 
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Year 


Event 


Dcscriptioa 

Impact 

Years 

T8404.  Impact  of  Army  lecnitting  ads. 

-30 

1 

T8419.  Recruiter  effectiveness. 

-20 

1 

T8424.  Competition  w/cmps  for  HSG. 

-70 

1 

T8425.  Competition  w/corps  for  college  grads. 

+40 

2 

T8436.  %  recruits  computer  literate. 

.  The  United  States  is  involved  in  a  popular  low-intensity 
conflict-and  slowly  loses. 

Mi^or  Trend  Impacts: 

-20 

2 

T2210.  Public  tolerance  of  diversity. 

-20 

1 

T2212.  Maturity  of  16  yr  olds. 

+  15 

2 

T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  next  5  yrs. 

-30 

1 

T2222.  Public  confidence  in  Army's  ability  in  war. 

+25 

0 

T4201.  Growth  in  GNP. 

+25 

1 

T4202.  Rate  of  inflation. 

+  100 

1 

TS201.  Congress  support  of  military. 

+  15 

1 

T8404.  Impact  of  Army  recruiting  ads. 

-20 

1 

T8407.  Army  esprit  de  corps. 

-20 

3 

T8419.  Recruiter  effectiveness. 

-20 

1 

T8422.  Value  of  educational  benefits  in  recruitment. 

+  15 

1 

T8424.  Competition  w/corps  for  HSG. 

+80 

1 

T842S.  Competition  w/corps  for  college  grads. 

+  100 

1 

T8439.  DEP  loss  rate. 

+  30 

1 

1995.  No  additional  events  occur. 

1996.  No  additional  events  occur. 

1997.  No  additional  events  occur. 

1998.  No  additional  events  occur. 

1999.  No  additional  events  occur. 

2000.  E7120.  The  United  States  is  involved  in  a  high  btensity  conflict 

in  which  chemical  or  biological  weapons  are  used. 


M^for  Trend  Impacts: 

T2210.  Public  tolerance  of  diveraty.  -SO 

T2212.  Maturity  of  16  yr  olds.  +20 

T2216.  %  of  public  optimistic  about  next  5  yrs.  -70 

T2217.  %  HS  seniors  foreseeing  nuke  war.  +  20 

T2220.  Public  view  of  strategic  nuke  stability.  -35 

T2222.  Public  confidence  m  Army's  ability  in  war.  +  2S 

T4201.  Growth  m  GNP.  +  50 

T4202.  Rate  of  inflation.  +  200 


2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Year 


Dfiagipdoa 

Impact 

Ycaa 

T4207.  %  college  grads  overqualified  for  jobs. 

-40 

2 

TS201.  Congress  support  of  military. 

+30 

2 

T71Q3.  Stability  of  strategic  nuke  balance. 

-75 

1 

T7104.  U.S.S  JL  peroepdon  of  strategic  nuke  balance. 

-50 

1 

T710S.  NATO>Warsaw  pact  antagonism. 

+20 

2 

T7106.  United  States-U.S.S  JL  antagonism. 

+25 

2 

T7114.  Arab-Arab  antagonism. 

-90 

2 

T7202.  Defense  spending  as  %  of  GNP. 

+80 

2 

T8401.  Size  of  Army  budget 

+30 

2 

T8407.  Army  esprit  de  corps. 

+40 

0 

T8408.  Army  modemizatkm. 

+25 

3 

T8410.  ARNG  troops  as  %  of  RA 

-20 

2 

T8414.  Women  as  %  of  Army. 

-30 

2 
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5.  USING  THESE  FUTURES  RESEARCH  RESULTS 


INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  outlines  a  way  of  approaching  the  scenarios  and  Delphi  forecasts  to  identify  the  implications  of 
these  materials  for  policy.  approach  is  conceptually  ^ple,  moderately  easy  to  use,  ai^  potentially  very 

productive.  It  can  also  be  readily  modified  for  use  by  a  sin^e  indmdual  or  ^  a  team,  vtiiich  may  undertake  the 
policy  analysis  either  independently  or  collectively. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  other  than  the  one  described  here  in  which  to  identify  policy  options.  These 
can  range  from  the  most  casual  and  impressionistic  methods  (see  the  examples  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter  3)  to 
the  most  highly  structured  and  formal  In  the  original  design  of  this  study,  for  instance,  the  intent  was  to  conduct 
the  policy  analysis  using  one  of  the  more  formal  approaches,  known  as  the  Focused  Planning  Effort  (FPE), 
which  is  a  special  kind  of  face-to-face  meeting  amoi%  experts.  Although  the  FPE  was  finally  not  mcluded,  be¬ 
cause  of  problems  that  arose  in  scheduling  the  participation  of  senior  officers,  it  remains  an  available  tool 
Similarly,  other  group  techniques-such  as  the  CONSENSOR-based  meeting-might  also  be  adopted.  The  aim 
here,  however,  is  simply  to  sketch  out  a  rather  fast,  low-cost,  and  effective  way  to  proceed  that  accomplishes  the 
same  objective. 

Whatever  the  method  ultimately  selected  for  the  identification  and  evaluation  of  policy  options  m  light  of  this 
report’s  forecasts  and  scenarios,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  proper  use  depends  on  proper  understanding  of  this 
material.  Thus,  before  turning  to  the  description  of  the  policy  analysis  process,  we  offer  the  following  reminders 
of  points  made  elsewhere  in  this  report  that  may  help  avoid  dangerous  misunderstandings-and,  hence, 
dangerous  misuses. 

Some  Reminders 

First,  literally  nothing  in  the  scenarios  should  be  viewed  as  a  prediction  of  a  future  state  of  affairs.  The  futures 
research  community  rejects  the  idea  that  there  is  a  sin^e  future  "out  there,"  waiting  only  to  be  discovered  by  a 
^fted  analyst.  Rather,  it  holds  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  possible  alternative  futures,  each  to  a  varying 
extent  the  possible  result  of  interactions  among  human  choice,  institutional  forces,  natural  processes,  and  un¬ 
knowable  chance  events. 

This  way  of  thinkmg  about  the  future  has  come  to  be  reflected  in  the  distinction  between  the  terms  "predic¬ 
tion*  and  "forecast."  In  the  new  vocabulary  of  strategic  forecasting,  these  terms  still  have  several  meanings,  but 
the  basic  idea  in  each  case  is  clear.  A  preffiction  is  an  assertion  about  bow  some  element  of  "the"  future  will  in 
fact  materialize.  (Predictions  take  two  basic  forms.  The  scientist’s  verrion  is,  Tf  A,  and  only  A,  then  B."  The 
psychic’s  version  is,  "B.")  In  contrast,  a  forecast  is  a  probabilistic  statement  about  some  element  of  a  posrible  fu¬ 
ture.  But  note  that  "probabilify*  in  futures  research  does  not  mean  relative  fi^uency  (the  classical  interpreta¬ 
tion)  but  degree  of  telief  (the  Keynerian  interpretation).  (Thus,  the  underlying  form  of  statement  of  a  forecast 
is,  "If  A,  plus  some  allowance  for  unknown  or  unknowable  factors,  then  maybe  we  can  mq>ect  B  or  something 
very  much  like  B.*)  Every  assertion  or  numerical  estimate  in  the  scenarios  in  this  report  is  a  forecast  in  this 
sense. 

Second,  the  mode  of  forecasting  adopted  in  the  Delphi  and  in  the  scenarios  was  exploratory-Le.,  the  attempt 
was  to  determine  what  might  happen  in  the  future,  pven  reasonable  expectations  about  forces  in  motion.  (See 
Appendix  C  for  additional  deta^)  The  "most  Ukely"  future,  as  presented  m  Chapter  3,  is  intended  to  proride  a 
glimpse  of  the  "bettable*  eiq>loratory  future,  and  reflects  a  consensus  judgment  of  the  Delphi  panelists,  none  of 
whom,  however,  is  likely  to  agree  with  every  particular.  More  important,  none  is  likely  to  think  that  this  future  is 
desirable  in  all  or  even  many  particulars.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  for  each  of  the  alternative  futures.  Be¬ 
cause  these  futures  are  exploratory,  they  exclude  preferences.  Accorcfingly,  they  exclude  policy  actions  that 
would  be  considered  novel  or  innovative  vis-a-vis  toda/s  policy  set.  By  implication,  these  scenarios  assume  only 
the  continued  functioning  of  today’s  polides. 
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Third,  because  the  statements  and  quantitative  estimates  are  intended  to  be  policy-relevant,  it  is  pmntless  to 
try  to  judge  their  value  on  the  basis  of  how  accurately  they  describe  the  future.  Accuracy  is  a  criterion  for 
equating  predictions  only.  The  criteria  that  should  be  u^  m  evaluating  fmecasts-espedaBy  policy-relevant 
forecasts~are  few  in  number  and  disconcertingly  soft,  as  indicated  in  Table  LL  From  the  dedsionnuJcer's  point 
of  view,  there  seem  to  be  only  eight: 

1.  Qarity.  Are  the  object  of  the  forecast  and  the  forecast  itself  intelligible?  Are  they  dear  enou^  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes?  (The  user  may,  fot  example,  be  inci^Mble  of  rigorously  defining  "GNP*  or  *the  strategic  nuclear 
bailee,”  but  he  may  still  have  an  excellent  ability  to  deal  with  forecasts  of  these  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  not  have  the  least  familiarity  with  the  difference  between  households  and  famil^  and  thus  be  puzzled  by 
the  meaning  and  implications  of  forecasts  in  this  area.  Similarly,  he  may  have  no  trouble  understanding  a 
median  estimate  or  the  interquartile  range,  but  he  may  be  utterly  baffled  about  the  difference  between  an  objec¬ 
tive  and  a  subjective  trend.) 

2.  Intrinsic  credibility.  To  what  extent  do  the  results  *make  sense*?  Independent  of  the  method  or  methods 
used,  do  the  results  have  *face  validity”?  Are  they  mutually  condstent? 

3.  Plausibility.  To  what  extent  are  the  results  consistent  with  what  the  user  knows  about  the  world  outside  of 
the  scenario  and  how  this  world  ”really”  works  or  may  work  in  the  future? 

4.  Representativeness.  To  what  extent  does  the  set  of  forecasts  adequately  cover  the  issues?  Has  the  future 
been  trivialized? 

5.  Policy  Relevance.  If  the  forecasts  appear  to  be  in  the  ballpark,  to  what  extent  would  their  actual  occurrence 
affect  the  successful  achievement  of  the  user’s  mission  or  assignment,  or  those  of  his  organization? 

6.  Urgency.  To  what  extent  do  the  forecasts  indicate  that,  if  action  is  required,  time  must  be  spent  fairly  quick¬ 
ly  to  develop  and  implement  the  necessary  changes? 

7.  Comparative  advantage.  To  what  extent  do  the  results  provide  a  better  foundation  for  investigating  policy 
options  than  other  sources  now  available  to  the  user?  To  w^t  extent  do  they  provide  a  better  foundation  now 
for  future  efforts  in  forecasting  and  policy  planning? 

8.  Technical  quality.  Was  the  process  that  produced  the  forecasts  and  the  scenarios  technically  sound?  To 
what  extent  was  this  process  at  the  state  of  the  art? 

These  criteria  can  be  viewed  as  filters.  The  first  must  be  adequately  met  before  the  second,  the  second  before 
the  third,  etc.  To  reject  an  individual  forecast,  a  set  of  forecasts,  or  a  scenario  requires  making  an  argument 
showing  that  it  cannot  pass  through  all  or  virtually  all  of  these  filters.  A  "good”  forecast  or  scenario  is  one  that 
survives  such  an  assault;  a  "bad*  forecast  or  scenario  is  one  that  does  not.  It  is  that  simple. 

Fourth,  because  the  forecasts  often  cover  famiUar  ground  and  yet  inevitably  leave  some  considerations  out  of 
account,  there  is  the  triple  danger  of  weighing  the  results  against  a  perception  of  "obviousness": 

•For  some  things  included,  users  may  say,  "Of  course!  What  else  is  new?" 

•For  other  things  included,  some  users  may  say,  "How  stupid!  These  people  are  wildly  optimistic  (or  pes¬ 
simistic  or  naive  or . .  .).* 

•For  things  omitted,  some  users  may  say,  "How  can  the  results  be  credible  if  such  an  obvious  trend  or 
event,  cause,  or  consequence,  was  overlooked?" 

These  objections  are  difficult  to  take  very  seriously.  If  the  user  understands  that  forecasts,  fike  plans,  are  tran¬ 
sitory  things  and  need  constant  adjustment  if  they  are  to  be  helpful  m  guiding  thought  and  aedtw,  he  will  also  un¬ 
derstand  that  these  objections,  far  from  undercutting  the  existing  results,  move  them  impcutantly  in  precisely 
the  right  spirit  and  direction  for  modem  strategic  planning.  The  appropriate  response  to  these  criticisms,  as  we 
shall  see  in  more  det^  when  we  discuss  the  policy  analysis  process,  is  quite  simple:  If  something  important  is 
missing,  add  it.  If  something  unimportant  is  included,  strike  it.  If  something  important  is  included  but  the 
forecast  seem  trivially  obvious,  or  the  forecast  seems  highly  counterintmtive,  probe  the  underlying  lope.  If  the 
results  survive,  use  them.  If  not,  fix  them.  It  b  not  at  aU  necessary  at  this  stage  to  conduct  another  Delphi  inquiry 
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or  build  and  run  another  cross-impact  modcL  It  is  necessary  only  to  (1)  correct  the  offending  part  of  the 
scenario  and  (2)  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  the  eight  criteria  listed  earlier  are  satisfied. 

Fifth,  users  should  be  sensitive  to  the  interconnectedness  of  the  forecasted  events  and  trends  as  they  review 
the  results.  The  cross-impact  model  (in  Appendix  E)  represents  a  formal  means  of  being  e:q>lidt  and  qstemadc 
about  this  issue.  Nevertheless,  the  *most  lik^  scenario  was  written  without  using  this  model,  uhicfa,  of  course, 
is  used  only  to  generate  alternative  futures.  Titus,  in  describing  the  *most  likely”  future,  all  of  the  cross-impacts 
were  handled  sulqectively,  with  a  good  deal  of  help  from  various  comments  by  the  Delphi  panelists.  The  bet, 
however,  is  that  subjective  cross-impact  analyses  can  be  as  rewarding  as  the  r^  thing.  Indeed,  vriien  the  goal  is 
to  take  the  full  data  base  into  conri^ratuHi,  and  when  the  data  base  is  as  large  and  intricate  as  the  one 
presented  here,  no  computer  model  is  adequate  to  the  task,  and  processing  of  the  cross-impacts  is  the 

onfy  practical  option  av^ble  to  the  user. 

Finally,  although  the  development  of  specific  poUcy  recommendations  was  beyond  the  scope  this  study,  as 
finally  defined,  such  work  is  surely  the  most  important  purpose  these  study  results  can  serve.  But  this  work  will 
almost  certainly  reqiure  thoughtful,  systematic,  and  sometimes  very  demanding  effort  by  users,  if  the  resulting 
policy  ideas  are  to  ^  coherent  and  tailored  to  the  specific  concerns  and  needs  of  the  Army  recruitment  system. 
The  results  in  this  report  merely  set  the  stage  for  this  essential  tasL  Hence,  we  should  remark  that  the  lei^  friut- 
fiil  way  to  take  advantage  of  these  results  would  be  merely  to  browse  through  them.  Browsing  is  much  better 
than  flailing  at  uncertain  futures,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning. 


IDENTIFYING  AND  EVALUATING  POUCY  OPTIONS:  A  SIMPLE  APPROACH 


The  procedure  outlined  below  will  probably  be  most  productive  if  it  is  made  a  team  effort,  but,  as  suggested 
earlier,  it  can  be  accomplished  by  an  individual.  The  argument  for  involving  more  than  one  person  is  that  it  is 
basically-and  unavoidably-a  judgmental  activity,  and  the  product  of  a  group,  whether  working  face-to-face  or 
privately,  will  almost  certainly  be  more  complete  and  reliable  than  that  of  a  single  individual'  In  any  event,  the 
process  mvolves  the  following  16  major  steps. 

1.  Assemble  the  organization’s  current  environmental  planning  assumptions.  If  they  are  scattered  through 
various  documents,  bring  them  together  in  one  place.  If  they  simply  do  not  exist,  assume  for  the  moment  that 
they  are  represented,  m  their  entirety,  by  the  ’most  likely”  scenario  in  Qiapter  3  of  this  report. 

2.  Read  the  ”most  likely”  scenario  very  carefully.  Rigorously  criticize  the  underlying  forecast  data  and  the  sup¬ 
porting  discussion,  looking  for  omissions,  errors  of  fact  or  interpretation,  and  internal  mconsistencies.  (These 
will  almost  certainly  be  present  in  many  cases,  from  the  user’s  point  of  view.)  Make  this  process  as  formal,  sys¬ 
tematic,  and  detailed  as  possible.  Apart  from  transitions,  back^ound  explanations,  and  occasional  details  intro¬ 
duced  to  increase  the  readability  of  the  scenario,  every  sentence  m  the  ”most  likely”  scenario  was  intended  to  be 
germane  to  the  question  of  possible  future  recruiting  policies.  Accordingly,  all  ne^  to  be  scrubbed.  As  part  of 
this  task,  it  is  important,  of  course,  to  identify  and  eliminate  any  parts  of  the  scenario  judged  to  be  irrelevanL 
The  overall  aim  of  this  effort  should  be  to  polish  the  ’most  likely”  scenario  so  that  it  represents  the  indispen¬ 
sable,  core  set  of  environmental  issues  worth  serious  attention  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  m  the  orgamza- 
tion.  Set  aside  any  rejected  items  for  later  reference  as  a  check  on  the  adequacy  of  this  screening. 

3.  Augment  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  results  from  Step  2  by  reviewing  currently  available  forecasts  of 
the  same  developments  from  other  sources-intemal  studies,  purchased  services,  and  published  reports.  If  the 
forecasts  differ  from  source  to  source,  decide  which  of  them  is  most  acceptable  for  now,  and  incorporate  them 
in  the  ”most  likely”  scenario.  Be  as  explidt  as  posrible  about  the  reasons  for  making  these  dedsions,  because  this 
step  is  the  basis  for  meeting  the  ”comparative  advantage”  criterion  discussed  earlier.  File  the  rejected  forecasts 
for  use  later  in  checking  the  degree  to  uhich  this  criterion  was  met. 

4.  As  necessary,  revise  the  organization’s  environmental  planning  assumptions  (from  Step  1)  to  make  them 
consistent  with  the  new  version  of  the  ’most  likely”  scenario  (from  Steps  2  and  3).  These  assumptions  may  now 
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be  viewed  as  a  high-kvel  summary  of  the  'most  likely”  scenario,  and  they  should  not  be  changed  until  the 
scenario  is  changed. 

5.  If  one  does  not  already  exist,  develop  a  set  of  performance  measures  fm  the  recruitment  system-Len  a  set 
of  quantitative  indices  that  will  reflect  how  well  the  system  works,  particularly  in  anticipating  or  reacting  to 
devdopments  in  the  enwonment  The  number  of  mdicators  should  be  no  lai^r  than  the  absolute  minimum  re¬ 
quired  to  dejnct  perfmmance  meaningfully.  (A  reasonable  number  migjht  be  10-15.)  The  focus  should  be  on  sys¬ 
tem  output  (e.g.,  the  type  and  quality  of  recruits,  the  DEP  loss  rate,  the  impact  of  advertiung  and  promotional 
materials,  the  level  of  cooperation  from  high  schools,  etc.),  thongb  some  measures  may  describe  qrstem  status 
(e-g.,  morale  of  volunteer  and  selected  recruiters,  overall  effectiveness  of  recruiters,  etc).  Measures  concerning 
system  inputs,  such  as  the  average  recruiting  cost  per  Army  recruit,  should  be  minimized.  (While  critical  to 
other  planning  and  policy  tasks,  only  rarely  will  they  be  useful  in  developing  a  menu  of  policy  options  in  the  en¬ 
vironmental  context)  Several  examples  of  useful  performance  measures  are  scattered  ^ov^  the  'most  likely* 
scenario. 

6.  In  light  of  the  environmental  planning  assumptions  (from  Step  4),  quickly  and  judgmentally  make  two 
forecasts  of  each  of  the  performance  measures,  the  first  describing  the  probable  behavior  of  the  measures  in  the 
'most  likely”  scenario,  and  the  second  showing  realistically  how  the  organization  would  prefer  the  measures  to 
behave.  (Tbat  is,  simultaneously  make  an  exploratory  and  a  normative  forecast  of  each  measure.)  Do  this 
forecasting  by  making  a  graph  for  individual  measures,  with  time  on  the  'x*  axis  and  index  values  on  the  ”))*  axis. 
Let  the  normative,  or  desir^  level  for  'today*  equal  100.  The  actual  level  for  today  may  be  equal  to^  or  higher 
or  lower  than,  the  desired  level  On  such  a  st^e,  a  20%  increase  over  today’s  level  would  take  the  relevant  curve 
to  120.  A  70%  reduction  would  take  it  to  30. 

7.  Check  the  adequacy  of  the  exploratory  forecasts  of  the  performance  measures  by  rigorously  examining 
them  against  randomly  ^osen  but  relevant  sections  and/or  paragraphs  in  the  revised  'most  likely*  scenario. 
Revise  the  forecasts  as  necessary,  and  keep  track  of  the  environmental  factors  in  the  scenario  that  produced 
specific  changes,  plus  or  minus,  in  these  forecasts. 

8.  While  completing  the  preceding  tasks,  espedally  Steps  6  and  7,  begin  developing  a  list  of  any  policy  ideas 
that  surface  which  may  contribute  to  impromg  the  recruiting  system  no  matter  niiat  environment  may  actually 
materialize  in  the  future.  Do  not  be  overly  critical  of  these  ideas;  this  is  a  brainstorming  step.  Call  this  list  1.” 

9.  When  Step  7  has  been  completed,  review  the  results  for  each  performance  measure  and  sort  the  measures 
into  two  groups.  Group  1  will  include  those  for  which  the  normative  and  exploratory  forecasts  are  identical  or 
acceptably  close,  at  least  in  the  short  term  (i.e.,  the  next  3-5  years).  This  group  will  thus  include  those  measures 
which,  in  the  'most  likely”  future,  can  be  expected  to  behave  as  the  organization  wants  them  to  behave.  Group  2 
will  include  those  for  wWh  this  is  not  true,  thereby  signaling  an  obvious  problem  of  some  sort.  The  larger  the 
gap  between  the  expected  performance  and  the  desired  performance,  the  greater  the  problem  facing  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

10.  Probe  each  of  the  measures  in  Group  1  (from  Step  9).  By  definition,  the  outlook  for  them  already  appears 
acceptable.  But  'acceptable”  may  not  be  enough,  and  it  is  important  to  ask  if  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  forecasted  desired  level  could  realistically  be  enhanced  within  the  'most  likely*  future.  For  example,  im¬ 
provements  might  be  achieved  if  something  in  the  environment  could  be  changed.  At  this  point,  begin  List  2, 
which  will  be  a  list  of  possible  actions  by  the  organization  that  could,  directly  or  indirectly,  alter  the  environment 
to  improve  the  behawor  of  the  performance  measures.  Similarly,  begin  List  3,  which  will  record  those  policy 
ideas  that  can  enhance  these  performance  measures  through  actions  directed  not  at  the  environment,  but  at  the 
recruitment  ^em  itself.  As  before,  the  'most  Ukely*  future  must  be  assumed,  and  the  list  should  be  checked 
against  this  scenario  from  time  to  time. 

11.  Probe  each  of  the  performance  measures  (from  Step  9)  that  are  in  Group  2-Le.,  the  ones  for  wUch  there 
is  a  significant  gap  between  the  expected  and  the  desired  level  Here  it  is  possible  to  identify  predsely  those 
developments  in  the  'most  likely”  environment  that  produced,  or  contributed  to  producing,  the  gap.  Recall  that 
in  Step  7  a  record  was  made  of  at  least  some  of  these  developments.)  For  each,  inquire  into  possible  organiza¬ 
tional  actions  to  change  these  enviroiunental  factors  favorably.  Record  such  actions  on  List  2.  If  no  such  opdoits 
exist,  it  is  both  posrible  and  necessary  to  look  for  steps  the  organization  can  take  internally  to  eliminate  or  mini¬ 
mize  the  effects  of  these  harmful  environmental  factors.  Record  these  ideas  on  List  3. 
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12.  Set  aside  the  "most  likely”  scenario.  It  has  served  hs  purpose  for  now.  But  focus  cm  Lists  2  and  3,  and  ask  if 
any  of  the  policy  ideas  on  either  can  realistically  be  moved  to  List  1  (firom  Step  8)~Le.,  the  list  capturing  those 
organizational  actions  that  appear  to  be  invulneraUe  to  any  reascmaUe  enrircmmental  development  Establish 
the  final  version  of  List  1,  the  things  that  seem  to  be  worth  dcMng 'no  matter  vriiat” 

13.  Confirm  the  adequacy  of  List  1  by  mentally  running  It  past  Scenarios  A,  B,  and  E  in  this  report  (Chapter 
4),  or  any  other  better  environmental  scenarios  available  to  the  organizatkm.  For  instance,  assume  that  Scenario 
A  ’happenecL*  Assume  that  the  List  1  pcdkaes  had  been  implemented  in  this  future.  How  well  did  they  bre? 
Repeat  this  process  for  the  remaining  alternative  environmimtal  futures.  Any  policies  that  survive  this  kind  of 
scrutiny  are,  indeed,  probably  invulnerable.  Hus  does  not  mean,  oi  course,  that  they  are  wcnth  implementing. 
(We  shall  address  that  issue  later.)  It  does  mean,  however,  that  there  is  a  fairly  good  chance  that  they  will  sur¬ 
vive  if  implemented 

14.  Any  policy  on  List  1  that  fmls  the  test  in  Step  13  should  be  moved  to  Lists  2  or  3,  whichever  is  more  ap¬ 
propriate. 

15.  Repeat  Step  13  for  Lists  2  and  3  simultaneously.  Because  the  user  will  already  be  familiar  with  the  alterna¬ 
tive  futures,  as  a  result  of  his  screening  of  List  1,  this  second  pass  through  them  will  provide  the  opportunity  not 
only  to  evaluate  the  options  on  Lists  2  and  3,  but  also  to  develop  a  List  4,  which  will  record  promising  actions  to 
maintain  or  enhance  the  behavior  of  the  performance  measures  if  one  or  another  development  spedfic  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  alternative  future  were  to  occur.  Key  each  action  on  List  4  to  the  development  in  question.  Similarly,  any 
action  on  List  2  and  3  that  fails  this  screening  against  an  alternative  future  should  be  both  flagged  and  key^  to 
the  scenario  and  spedfic  development  that  caused  it  to  fail 

16.  Any  action  on  Lists  2  or  3  that  passes  the  screening  in  Step  15  should  be  moved  to  List  1. 


*  *  * 

At  this  point,  the  organization  will  have  four  sets  of  policy  ideas,  each  scrubbed  against  an  improved  verrion 
of  the  "most  likely*  scenario  and  against  each  of  the  alternative  futures: 

List  1.  Invulnerable  polides,  ones  that  appear  to  be  worth  implementing  in  any  reasonable  future  because  they 
are  probably  able  to  withstand  all  environmental  shodcs  in  these  futures.  Some  of  these  polides  will  be 
directed  toward  chan^g  the  environment;  the  rest  toward  changing  the  recruitment  system.  All  will  be 
very  strong  candidates  to  be  implemented  in  the  'most  likely”  future. 

List  2.  Risky  environmental  polides,  ones  that  the  organization  may  take  to  be  worth  implementing  to  alter  the 
'most  likely"  environment,  wlule  recognizing  that  they  could  well  fail  if  some  developments  not  induded 
in  that  future  were  to  occur.  Specific  threatening  developments  were  identified  in  Step  15,  and  they  will 
need  to  be  monitored  by  the  planning  and  analysis  staff. 

List  3.  Risky  internal  polides,  ones  that  the  organization  may  take  to  be  worth  implementing  to  alter  the  recruit¬ 
ment  system  itself,  again  recognizing  that  certain  previously  identified  events  could  undercut  their  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

List  4.  Contingent  poUdes,  ones  that  the  organization  might  wish  to  implement  if  future  monitoring  and/or  scan¬ 
ning  efforts  indicated  that  one  or  more  of  the  threatening  events  specified  on  Lists  2  or  3  during  Step  15 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  growing  in  probability  or  on  the  verge  of  happening. 

Assuming  prior  familiarity  with  the  scenarios,  as  well  as  a  strong  determination  by  management  to  develop 
quickly  a  rich  array  of  policy  options,  the  16-step  process  leading  to  these  4  lists  codd  probably  be  completed 
by  an  individual  or  a  group  witlun  2-4  weeks,  allowing  for  detailed  derign,  execution,  and  follow-on  analyds  of 
the  results.  Within  another  2-3  days,  using  a  tool  like  the  Focused  Planning  Effort  (FPE),  it  would  also  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  evaluate  the  polides  judgmentally  against  a  set  of  criteria  to  produce  a  first-cut  estimate  of  the  worth  oS 
each  option  on  each  list.  (These  criteria  might  indude  conriderations  of  dollar  cost  of  implementation. 
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availability  of  needed  skills,  availability  of  needed  procedures  or  other  insdtudonal  arrangements,  time  to  payoff 
on  each  affected  performance  measure,  magnitude  of  payoff,  etc.)  In  this  way,  a  rank-ordered  set  of  possibilities 
would  emerge.  Following  management  review  and  sign-of^  the  options  that  appear  to  be  most  valuable  could 
then  be  subjected  to  the  sort  of  detailed  poUcy  evaluation  that  is  conventional  within  the  organization. 
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